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r RELIMINARY ESSAY. 


ONJUGAL love is the delightful ſubject of the Al. 
4 ceſtis : its plot is delineated by the Author in the Pro- 
© logus. Aſculapius having been killed by the lightning, of 
© Jupiter, which was forged by the Cyclops, Apollo mur- 
dered theſe Artiſts in revenge for his ſon. Since this action 
1 3 rebelled againſt the ſovereign of Pagan Heaven, it demanded 
| 4 atonement, Apollo was therefore obliged to expiate his 
© offence by a ſervitude on earth: hence the God deſcended 

3 * from the celeſtial manſions, and was herdſman to Admetus, 
king of Pheræ in Theſſaly. His title of Nomius was de- 
rived to him from this humble employment. Thus we 


find Callimachus addreſſing him in his Hymn to this 
- Deity : 


4 
55 o R 5 Neowuy uu TH 0pey 4.21, xls, 
8 Exör 7 Er A ApDοο Gevyyrioas tre Per ITT, 
"Hibs vn" epw/t AH Adj. 


2 V. 49. : : | 
B 2 Te Thee, 


1 CERaAaTtiY 


Thee, Nomian, we adore, for from that heav'n 
Deſcending thou on fair Amphryſus' banks 
Didſt guard Admetus' herds *, 


Theocritus alſo adopts this title; 
"Arr0\Awvog Nojpiouo 
Tepoy ax yvo Fe 
The ſacred temple of the Nomian God: 
Virgil invokes the Amphryfian ſhepherd among his other rural 
Deities in the commencement of the ſecond Georgick; 


Et te memorande canemus 
Paſtor ab Amphryſo *. | 


The origin of paſtoral poetry has been aſfigned to this 
event, and Apollo Nomius honoured with the invention of 
it. It muſt be confeſſed however that the Ancients 
were not unanimous in their opinions concerning the title 
of this God, fince the different acceptations of the Grecian 
word, vou, afforded different conjectures on this ſubject 5, 
Apollo during this terreſtrial ſervice was treated by his royal 
maſter with every attention of benevolence and hoſpitality : 
Statius makes him thus acknowledge it: 


* Peliacis hie cum famularer in arvis 
& (Sic Jovis imperia & nigræ voluere ſorores) 


* Prior's Verſion of Callimachus's Hymn to Apollo. 
3 Idyll. 26, v. 22. Thus alſo Pindar calls him — Pyth. Od. . 


v. 1 15. . 
5 See the Life of Virgil by Donatus. Corpus Poet. Latin: vol. I. p. 
362. Ed. Maittaire. And alſo the Preface of Servius to the Bucolicks. 


6 See Cicero de Nat. Deor. Il. 3. c. 23. Macrobius Saturn, L 1. c. 1. 
Proclus in Photii Bibliothecà, p. 986. Ed. 1653. Scholiaſt on Apollon. 


Argon: I. 1. v. 378. | 
8 8 „% Thura 


ỹũ T1 S% ::. 5 


« Thura dabat famulo, nec me ſentire minorem 
« Auſus . | 


4 Hence the God, impreſſed with gratitude, reſolved to re- 
ward his liberal benefactor, and an opportunity ſoon pre- 
7 ſented itſelf, When Admetus was labouring under the moſt 
8 imminent danger of death, he obtained from the Deſtinies a 
conditional - reprieve for him, if another victim could be 


ral found as a ſubſtitute. In this diſtreſſing dilemma the anxious 
” monarch applied to his friends and courtiers ; but they re- 
jected his propoſition. © Their loyalty, it ſeems, was of a 
different quality from that which Dryden has beſtowed on 

the Engliſh in the laſt century: He repreſents them pray- 

bis ing for their fick ſovereign Charles in theſe words: 

2 Al for his life aſſail'd the throne, 

de All would have bribed the ſkies by offering their own 3, 

jan 5 Hence Admetus, refuſed by his ſubjects, applied to his 

te. parents for redemption : but they too, though tottering on 

yal the grave, would not liſten to him, for the love of life pre- 


V: 1 = vailed over their tenderneſs for their ſon : thus was the mo- 
narch abandoned to his approaching cataſtrophe, In this 
; moment of deſpair and horror his conſort Alceſtis became 

1 the voluntary ſubſtitute of her reſcued lord. 
Ik̃his illuſtrious example of female magnanimity diſplayed 


the preeminence of conjugal - love, and furniſhed the moſt 


> 


l. FE 

12 f 1 brilliant and beautiful pattern of virtue in the annals of 
. p. 5 Pagan heroiſm. Hence Alceſtis is celebrated by the unani- 
J 5 

17. 43 7 Theb. I. 6. v. 378. See alſo Hyginus, c. 5; and 91. 
lon. 7 * Threnodia Auguſtalis, St, II. Miſcell. vol. I, p. 368. 


B 3 mous 


6 
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mous voice of poets and philoſophers. Homer only alludes 
to the excellency of her form, and calls her a venerable 
woman: | 
Ale tywenwy 
"AMxygis TIeAizro Nu eidog ploy 9. 
All Pelias' race Alceſte far outſhin'd, 
The grace and glory of the beauteous kind . 


But Plato has beſtowed a more diſtinguiſhed encomium on 
her: © It is (ſays he) the prerogative of lovers to die for 
& each other: this is verified in the daughter of Pelias. 
% When the parents of Admetus were alive, ſhe was alone 
* willing to expire for her huſband : hence ſhe ſurpaſſed 


their friendſhip ſo far, as to prove them aliens to their 


child, and only connected with him by name. She ap- 
© peared to the Gods to have acted ſo nobly from this effort, 
= Wat while they granted the privilege to ſome few of the 


9 U. . 2. v. 715. 
10 Pope's Iliad, B. II. v. 871. The Engliſh Tranſlator is not ſingular 


in his deviation of Alceſte from Alceſtis, I find Spenſer to have done 


the ſame in his tranſlation of the Culex of Virgil ; 


There chaſte Alceſte lives inviolate. 
Vol. IV. p. 1161. Ed. 1715. 


| And Congreve in his tranſlation of Ovid's third Book of Love: 4 


Think how Alceſte's piety was prov'd. 
Vol. III. p. 371. Ed. Birmingham, 1761. 


The only ancient authority for this mode of ſpelling occurs in Sidoniun 
Apollinaris (Carm. XI. v. 67. Ed. Maittaire, Corp. Poet, Latin, vol. II. 
p. 1433). And in Fulgentius Alceſta may be ſeen, (Mythol, I. 1. c. 27, 


p. 660 and 662. Ed. Auct. Mythol. 1742. ) 
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et moſt exalted heroes to return from the grave, they re- 


= mitted. life to Alceſtis from the admiration of her con- 


te duct. Thus the Deities, concludes he, evidently honour 
tc the virtuous actions of love 11. This laſt idea of the Athe- 
nian philoſopher in this exalted eulogy recalls to my mind 
that correſponding exclamation of Shakeſpeare, which we 
may apply to this ancient heroine : 


Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The Gods themſelves throw incenſe **, 


We ſhall next ſubjoin the teſtimony of Plutarch : 
c Though woman has little courage, yet love excites her to 
ce ſome daring attempts contrary to nature and even to death: 
ce if fables are of ſervice to truth, the examples of Alceſtis, 
e Laodamia 73, and Euridice prove, that Pluto obeys love 
&« alone of all the Deities; though he ſhews no indulgence 
* nor favour, according to Sophocles, to the other Gods, 


I Kai pans Urige w; He FOrABOw of tpariecs & flv dri Grdet; GANGS 


e yuvatu;* Tovrov Os 3) 9 Le iov Ovyarng Anxirig id Hg, gfx 


orig rade 73 N tis d E iA νõ,,ẽ worn vip TS abr d, arolavty, 
bil airy mole Tr x) juniges* obs iti Tooodroy vTepieano Ty S Jig Toy 
zer, wilt ata avT2; aANOpiovs Jg Tu d, x) b h wermONE;* x7 
Tot” tgyaoapim 73 Teyor Bru ud Ng dA , & wore cab guToLEG GANG 37 Bray 


1 Ide w π)̊ S x%M% tigyadpirur evaphuntog m ri iNooar Toro yegas of 


eos ze & Grtiver end THY ox Gage x) Thy xthng array Gycolitle; TY 
key oro x beet Thy ciel Tov tgwla ch Tt x) dgiln KENT THAwTb* (Evure- 
G ep! Egalos. (Ed. Serran, vol. III. p. 179.) 
2 King Lear, Act V. ſc. III. vol. IX. p. 546. Ed. Johnſon and 
Stevens, 1778. 

The original text has Proteſilaus, but the context ſhews, that it 
ought to be Laodamia his wife. 


B 4 


* being 


$ A4 L œ E S T 1 8. 


© being inexorably ſtrict, yet he reveres lovers, and is 
© not invincible towards them: hence appears the advan- 
© tage of initiation into the Eleuſinian Myſteries, for I there 
cc diſcover, that a better fate attends the inſtructed votaries 
* of love in the infernal manſions 14,” The elegant com- 
pliment of Claudian in honour of Alceſtis deſerves to be 
inſerted : | 


Dignius an vates alios exercuit unum 
Femineæ virtutis opus? conſorte redempto 
Cafta marital ſucceſſit Theſſala fato, 


Inque ſuos migrare virum non abnuit annos 15. 


Did e'er a loftier theme the bards inſpire 
Than female virtue's hymenæal fire? 

The chaſte Theſſalian queen his fate reſtor'd, 
And nobly died for her redeemed lord. 


Juvenal has contraſted with great bitterneſs the abandoned 
manners of the Roman ladies compared with the Græcian 
Aleeſtis: 


14 *Apto; yag & wald jpirrri yurum? 10 AE igaſſes xoloxy meodydlal Ti Tg. 
wag ore * amofvionuv ad Simov T1 x) regs wpos cli Perc ig, dA Ta 
Deg) u Ax nt — IIeal ele 0 Evgidixny 15 'OePiws, 87 A Dewv 6 Adng 
15 Eguls wolter T0 e xtæl roi œòg yt rðg dN οοαã (ws nos LoPornias) dH 
ere irieintg 0UTE THY ap oĩde, pew bY crię as THY anus diam“ aidtiroas Of Tov; 
Zeaviac, x pucvois TouTois on ig azure; o aptinixoc, dev Gyaly 
pots @. tTaige, Tis i Exeuoin Ting H, xc 27% & ew Tor "Egwlog Ggyiceo- 
. Tai; %) poraig by & dou BrrTiova A o (Amatorius, Ed. Xylan. vol. II. 
p. 762.) | 
35 Carmen, 29, v. 13. 


Spectant 


nt 


, 2 | Theatre Grec. Ed, 1732, 
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Spectant ſubeuntem fata mariti 
Alceſtim, & ſimilis ſi permutatio detur, 
Morte viri cupiant animam ſervare catelli 16. 


They read th' example of a pious wife, 
Redeeming with her own her huſband's life; 
Vet, if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would fave their lapdog ſooner than their lord 7. 


But to proceed in the narration of the plot, Alceſtis having 


once become the voluntary ſubſtitute of Admetus, ſhe was 
j irrevocably devoted to the Deſtinies, and the monarch had 
no longer the power of dying for himſelf: this ſuppoſition, 
4 though not ſufficiently unfolded by Euripides in the drama, 


muſt be admitted, for we cannot reconcile his conduct in 


M | the play without it 18. The T ragedy opens in that intereſt- 
: ing moment, when Alceſtis is preparing for the approaching 


* ſtroke of death. Through the whole the deepeſt melancholy 


: is united with the moſt charming pathos : here love is ar- 
4 rayed in its chaſteſt form: it is neither ruffled with the 
e 3 ſtorms of boiſterous paſſion, nor polluted with the ſtains of 
K % criminal intrigue : no romantick extravagance inflates the 
> ſentiments, no effeminate ſoftneſs debaſes the language : the 


5 Sat. VI. v. 653. | 
17 Dryden's Verſion of Juvenal's ſixth Satire, v. 853, There is an in- 


accuracy in the tranſlation of © ſpeRant,” which implies, that the Ro- 
man women were ſpectators of Alceſtis, and not only “ rea” it. They 


had this opportunity on the Roman Theatre, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter in 


q fi my Final Eſſay on this Tragedy. 


See Brumoy's Reflexions ſur VAlceſte, tom. III. p. 167 and 168. 


female 


female ſex is exalted, and humanity itſelf adorned by this 


_ unrivalled Queen. Her example is alone ſufficient to con- 
fute that malevolent aſperſion of Ariſtophanes againſt Eu- 
ripides, which he has introduced into his Comedy of 


the Frogs. He there repreſents Eſchylus, objetting i F. 


to him his dramatick women as the , moſt abandoned, 


ſuch as Phædra and Sthenobza with their train of inceſtuous 


connexion 9: Our poet in reply ſhelters himſelf under the 


ſanction of precedent ** ; but he might have repelled the at- 


tack by an appeal to his Alceſtis, as the ſtandard of female 


excellence, Since Pity is here touched by her favourite 
Artiſt, I ſhall conclude this Eſſay, addreſſing the Reader 
in thoſe admired lines of Collins from his Ode on that 


ſubject : 


By Pella's ** bard, a magick name, 
By all the griefs his thoughts could frame, 
Receive my humble rite ! 
Long, Pity, let the nations view 
Thy ſk y-worn robes of tend'reſt blue, 
And eyes of dewy light! 


10 V. $74. 1075. 1076, See alſo his Nin, v. 1375. 20 V. 1084. 

2: We are informed by Manuel Moſchopulus in his Life of Euripides, 
that he was buried at Pella by Archelaus king of Macedon. (Ed. Barnes, 
p. 50). Thus the Author of a Greek Epigram: 


"ANN" Fpuokrs TleAaior UT" wpicrs 


Id. Euripidis Vita, p. 32. 
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ALCESTAIS. 
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For this a penal taſk my vengeful fire 
Aſſign'd me, to a mortal doom'd a ſlave. 


male 
10. Perforce, 


urite _ 


eader a 8 | 
that The cauſe of Apollo's terreſtrial ſervitude under Adme- 


tus is differently repreſented by the Ancients. His murder 

C7 of the Cyclops is the reaſon here aſſigned by Euripides; and 
we learn from the Scholiaſt, that Heſiod and Aſclepiades 

2 correſponded on this account: he might have alſo added the 

9 teſtimony of Orpheus in his Argonautick Poem: 

i; Ad uilos 0 uPiteys pcie, GW 770]: TIaiwcy 

Oyrevwy vrrozune, Ag & nAvaſo Ums, 

"Ouexa To: KurxAwraog duct uortetoro ly oigorg 

Ey Ohio ru *Aoxayrie clenc bn 22. 
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1084, 
pides, 
ines, 


I.h)us too Hyginus: Apollo, quod Jovi nocere non po- 
e tuit, eos, qui fulmina fecerunt, id eſt, Cyclopes inter- 
4 fecit: quod ob factum Apollo datus eſt in ſervitutem reg 
66 Theſſaliæ *3,” The Scholiaſt on Apollonius Rhodius men- 
tions the ſame reaſon *4, But Pherecydes, according to the 
V. 526. Ed. Lectii. p. 482. 23 C. 49. 
7 On l. 4. v. 608. | 


Scholiaſt 
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Scholiaſt of Euripides on this paſſage, related, that Apollo 
killed the ſons of the Cyclops: Anaxandrides, continues 
he, referred this ſervitude to the ſlaughter of the Pythian 
Dragon. Rhianus imputed it to the voluntary motive of 
love for Admetus. Here too he might have added the teſ- 
timony of Callimachus, who aſſerts, in his hymn to Apollo, 
that this God was inflamed with paſſion for the monarch : 


. w_— - | 
SIN 
8 2 Ws” 5 "7 * — . f 
Fo M2 + 


"Hibs vn" ego]: xd ANU 25. 
And Nonnus agrees with him in his Diony ſiacks: 


Ou ourw N Meyn dog evoodey vans 
| BexoAog Aννẽʒuo Gb wοονν¹‘.e A 3 
_ Tizitog ego Ne N,] 8 10a NI pe 26. 4 


Thus alſo Tibullus : 


Pavit et Admeti tauros formoſus Apollo, 5 
Nec cithara, intonſæ profueruntve comæ: 

Nec potuit curas ſanare ſalubribus herbis ; 
Quicquid erat medicæ vicerat artis amor 7. 4 


And Ovid correſponds with him : 


Ipſe repertor opis vaccas paviſſe Pheræas 
Fertur, et e noſtro ſaucius igne fuit 8. 


Plutarch has exalted this divine attachment into a ſacred 
admiration for human morality and virtue in his life of 


25 V. 49. 26 L. 10. v. 324, Ed. Lectii, p. 371. = 
” L,2, El. 2. v. 14. 22 Epiſt. Heroid, V. v. 162, | 


4 | Numa 
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pollo N uma ; Aut in his Diſſertation on Love he ſpeaks of 


Apollo, as enamoured with his favourite Admetus in the 
Fame manner, as this monarch was attached to his wife 
Alceſtis 32, 


No II. 


8, EEA. 
10. And fed his herds. 


Here Apollo is repreſented as the herdſman of Admetus, 
1 employed to take care of his oxen. Thus Homer in an 

iran to Mercury mentions, that he ſtole the oxen of 
Apollo zr. Tibullus aſſigns to him the cuſtody of theſe 
| animals: 


Pavit & Admeti tauros formoſus Apollo 32. 
4 And again 


N A. ' h « — „ . 
"3 Me quondam Admeti niveos paviſſe juvencos 33. 


5 4 ?9 O 6 a Sila ye weęòg u pονο t beds, * Toy sx rab rn Ar νð,, 
keula, x} Sus ris N AN,Nœ⁰ Tous x) cars wel ov thy” S 8 TAnpptAgow 
ol rd oog Sil x) Tor 'Y G x} "Aduniovi Zewjarvss "AToA\wyos YEYOVEIRL jpvoroyodvlege 
red 0 (Numa, vol. I. p. 62. Ed. SE 1620.) 
of | | 39 "Adunrw xouG umn; i dil Nb euTWw Th; yuvaios, igwnivy de arts yaouirg" 
(Amatorius, vol. II. p. 761. Id.) 
* V. 18. vol. II. p. 706. Ed. Clarke, 1740. * L. 2. El, 2. v. 11. 
33 L. 3. El. 4. v. 67. 
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Horate 0 Ovid 35, Mikron 36, correſpond in this account. 


But Homer in his Iliad deſcribes Apollo engaged in attend - 


ing the mares of Admetus: ; 
Irm. NY ply” de ce oo pe ! %- 
Tag ey ILepin O doyuporoteg *AmiMAay 37, 


| 


And Callimachus in his hymn to this God agrees in his ap- 


pointment: 


'Etor en Aptpura Eevyntivog Ergee imme; 38. 


There is ſtill another variation: Euripides in the ſequel of 
this drama calls him pyAo2ues 39 or the ſhepherd : thus alſo 
Pindar repreſents him as 67&o eu ; And Statius al- 
ludes to the ſame idea : 


Aut Amphyfiaco' paſtor de gramine carpſi Ar. 


Thus alſo Virgil, when he calls him Paſtor ab Amphryſo. 
We muſt therefore allow, that Apollo had the general care 
of all the herds and flocks, which belonged to the Theſſa- 
lian monarch, and that the ancient Authors ſelected any par- 
ticular animal, as they found it convenient to anſwer their 
deſcription. The Scholiaſt on this paſſage of Euripides de- 
fines Sp to imply the general term of &:yby from the 
ſuperior quality of the ox, an dog Gs 78 Coogs 


He might have confirmed this remark by citing the com- 


pound term of 'mnoGzx0Au which occurs in the Phœniſſæ of 


34 L. 1. Od. 10. v. 9. 35 Met. I. 2. v. 685. 
36 Manſus, v. 59. | 37 L. 2. v. 763 and 766, 
3 V. 48. 39 V. 573» bY 
1% Pyth, Od. 9. v. 114. * Sylv. I. 4. v. 105, 


our 


it. gur poet : chere the Scholiaſt nullies a ſimilar criticiſm, 


d- hd mentions this line: 


Qs 7 Ter XA Fama: Ng elf uo. 


It is remarkable, that Apollodorus, when he ſpeaks of this 
9 ory, regarding Admetus and Apollo, uſes both expreſſions 
3 implying « ſhepherd and herdſman”, *O 9: woror/erhung 
8s Pepus dog  Adpyſtoy Toy ®fpylog Tour? Ney emroipuouve, % TAS 
Denclarg Coorg mares di dv Hug n ole 43, He fed his ſheep, and 
of made all his cows pregnant with twins. Thus alſo Nonnus 
pnites the terms: 


l- BexoAcg "AFpyrow Cooig moiperncy Av. 4. 
. No III. 

re ferſe. 

a- Eyed de, u leu U &y 0014015 Mn. 


1 7 23. Act Epi THE QUATHTNV ge. 


eir | ; 

ce. = T leave the friendly manſion, 

he 27. Leſt there pollution find me. 

n- This idea of pollution, ariſing from the view or contact of 


of 24 bodies, prevailed among various nations of Antiquity. | 
"Fikirarus is recorded in Herodotus to have purged the 


3 39 4 

. L. 3. p. 115. 2. Ed, 1555. 

7 * Dionyſiaca, I. 10. v. 323. 
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illand Delos by removing the carcaſes near the conſecrated | 
ſhrine, and tranſporting them to another ſpot . He alſo 
deſcribes the purification of the Scythians after the burial of 
their friends 46, and relates, that no Babylonian would paſs 1 


4 


4 4 


under a portal in their city, becauſe their queen Nitocris 
was interred over it /. That this opinion reigned at Athens 
appears from Theophraſtus, who in his chapter on ſuper- 7? 
ſlition includes the ſcruple of approaching the dead s. The 
wiſe legiſlator of Sparta was ambitious to remove this preju - 
dice: he therefore eſtabliſhed, as we learn from Plutarch in 
the life of Lycurgus, the cuſtom of burial within the city, 
and erected monuments near the temples, that the youth 4 ; 
might be trained from their infancy to the view of ſuch ob- 
jects, nor ſhudder at the ſpectacle of death 49. This author 
again mentions this law in his treatiſe on Spartan 1 A 1 
and obſerves that Lycurgus aboliſhed all pollutions *. 1 

we proceed from Pagan hiſtory to Pagan fable, we may 


find, that Ulyſſes purifes the walls of his palace with fire oy 
and frankincenſe after the death of the Suitors in the ; 
Odyfley : A 
"Hveyxev d o * wo 8 Olo aura „ 'Obvooed; | | 1 

_ Ev diebeluce juryopoy x daf d evAyy 5. ö . 

7 

And he again mentions this ceremony: H 
Abrab 0 0 Geo [ACE DEUSTHL WENN, 3 1 

Ido NC Ne NLevog 52. | | 2 
45 L. 1. c. 64. | 46 L. 4. c. 73, 74, 78. WM 
* L. 1. c. 87. | 43 CharaCteres, c. 16. | 3 | 
49 Vol. I. P · 56. Ed. Xylan. 1620. 80 Vol. II. p. 208. Id. 'Y 5 
L. 22. v. 494. 52 L. 23. v. 51. 9 

| | | Nox 


Ke TETS 0 1 4. 17 
3 | Now with ſulphureous fires 

lo Ihe dome he purges, now the flame aſpires 53. 
Thus the Trojans in the Æneid are ſprinkled with pure 
8 vater for luſtration after the funeral ſolemnities beſtowed on 
Cris 


- 5 
<= 
_ 

# A * ut 


iſenus: 


Idem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, 
Luſtravitque viros 54. 


In the Hippolitus of Euripides the Goddeſs Diana aſſerts, 
That it was unlawful for her to behold the dead, or pollute 
per eye with the gaſps of the dying 55 : and in the Iphigenia 
in Tauris, the touch of a carcaſe is confidered ſuch an im- 
purity, as to prevent an approach to the altar 86. In the 
Helena Theſeus afferts, that his palace was yet pure, ſince 
Z*Menelaus had not expired there 57, We may trace the origin 

of this ancient opinion to the Mofaick law, from which it 
may Vas probably derived. Whoever touched a dead body, or 
fre 4 ame into the tent of the deceaſed, was unclean for ſeven 


S privilege was denied to the High Prieſt in the caſe of 
father or mother . The Nazarite was under the fame 
Mligious obligation, becauſe the conſecration of his God 
Vas upon his head é; and if any man died ſuddenly near him, 
he was commanded to ſhave himſelf for cleanſing, and to 
Make an atonement for his fin 6s. 
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6 $3 Pope's Odyſſey, b. xxiii v. 52. 5+ L. 6. v. 229 & 231. 
V. 1438. V 3383. 57 V. 1438. 

Numbers, c. xix. v. 11 & 14. 59 Leviticus, e. xxi. v. 1, &c. 
1 4 60 Id. v. xi. 6: Numbers, c. vi. v. © & 7. 6 Id. v. ix. & xi. 
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No IV, 
Verſe. 3 


32. Orcus. 


This Græcian Character, Thanatos, was rendered by Ma- 
crobius into the Latin Verſion of Orcus 1. Barnes, Morell, 
Muſgrave, and the two Engliſh Tranſlators, Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Wodhull, have alſo adopted this term. But ——__ 3» 
and the two Italian 'Tranſlators, Pariſotti and Carmeli, have 1 
annexed the female nouns, derived from Mors in their re- Þ 
ſpective languages, to repreſent Thanatos. According to 
the French Critick, Orcus was a diſtinct Perſonage in the 1 
Pagan Mythology from Death; and therefore he uſes bis 
% La Mort” to preſerve the quality of the original Cha- 
racter 2. In order to determine the propriety of both ver- 
ſions we muſt firſt trace, whether Thanatos and Orcus are 


od ä 22 
3 4; £2 
2 —— 


ſynonymous, and whether the female noun of La, Mort can be 
ſubſtituted : Theſe inveſtigations will be nice and curious, * 


There is no other authority cited by the Cambridge Editor A 


in ſupport of the identity of Orcus and Thanatos than that 


2 Sed me pudet quod tantus vir Græcarum etiam doctiſſimus Aterarum B 4 
ignoravit Euripidis nobiliſſimam fabulam Alceſtim ; in hàc enim fabula i in 
ſcenam Orcus inducitur gladium geſtans, quo crinem abſcindat Alceſtdis. | 38 
(Saturn. I. 5. c. 19.) 1 

2 Theatre de Grecs. tom. iii. p. 99. Ed. 1732. 
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We paſſage in the fourth Zneid, where Virgil deſcribes the 
' A dying Dido : 

Nondum illi flavum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat, ſtygioque caput damnaverat Orco 3, 


Ma- 5 
rell, 1 
and 9 bf 
noy, 
have 1 And among the Fragments of Ennius, tranſlated from Eue- 
r re- 8 merus, we read, Pluton Latinè eſt Dieſpiter; alii Orcum di— 
2 to cunt 5, Befides Cicero expreſly calls Orcus the ſon of Sa- 
the 1 turn, and brother of Jupiter and Neptune, in his treatiſe on 
his the nature of the Gods 5, which fixes his identity with 
Cha- 7 luto: He aſſigns a different genealogy to Mors ?, as the 
ver- 
are 2 
OUS, 1 N | 
ditor | 
that . 699. 2K. dez. 
= * Ennii Fragm. p. 479. Ed. Columna, 15996 
== 6 

l FE” F a ec Deum numeras ; go etiam Orcug 
ala in N Quod ſi ita eſt, Cœli quoque parentes Dii habendi ſunt, Ather & 
ſtidis. | 1 Dies, eorumque fratres & ſorores; qui a Genealogis antiquis fic nominan- 
85 ur, Amor, Dolus, Metus, Labor, Invidentia, Fatum, Senectus, Mors, 
c. quos omnes Erebo & Nocte natos ferunt: (Id.) 


C 2 Ss former 


 Hunc ego Diti 


Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo 4. 
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former could not be ſubſtituted literally to repreſent the lat- 
ter unleſs from neceflity : I recolle& however one authority, 


where the identity of them ſeems to be ſupported : there is 


a line of Æſchylus preſerved among his fragments, which 
implies: : 


Moog Ocoy yep Ocbroltec 8 8 dogcov £06 £ 
Death is the only God who loves not 5 


Horace probably alluded to this paſſage, where he ſays, 


Si metit Orcus 
Grandia cum parvis non exorabilis auro 9, 


his laſt moments of agony : And muſt I then die? will not 
« all my riches fave me? I could purchaſe the kingdom, if 


that would prolong my life: what! is there no bribing of | 
% Death?“ This is reported by Harpsfield in his Eccle- 


fiaſtical Hiſtory '* ; and Shakeſpeare certainly alluded to this 


hiſtorick trait, when he makes the dying Cardinal in his 


Second Part of Henry the Sixth utter theſe words : 


* Vol. II. p. 642 & 1102. Ed, Pauw. 

9 L. 2. Ep. 2. v. 179. 

1 Cited from Hacket's Epitaphs, vol. II. p. 170. The words are re- 
ported by Kennet in the Life and Reign of Henry the Sixth, as follow: 
« What! will nothing ſave my life? will money do nothing? Can't 
% Death be bribed a few years? I'd give the whole kingdom for my life.” 
(Hiſtory of England, vol. I. p. 397.) 
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Here Orcus not only ſignifies Death, but was perhaps tran- 
ſlated from the Thanatos of Zſchylus. In regard to the 
ſentiment itſelf there is a wonderful fimilitude with that ex- ; 
clamation of Cardinal Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in 


. STI . 21 


If thou beeſt Death, I'Il give thee England's treaſure, 
Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, | 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain **, 


But to return to the immediate object of the Note, we muſt 
next confider, whether Mors can be ſubſtituted as the Latin 
verſion of Thanatos in the drama. Now, according to 
: 7 Harris in his Hermes, this Character of the Alceſtis is a 
proof of the natural diſtinction of ſexes obſerved in Lan- 
Y guages: he aſſerts, that Milton had as much the ſanction of 
. : national opinion for his maſculine Death, as the ancient 
Poets had for many of their Deities, Even the Vulgar, ſays 
he, are ſo accuſtomed to this notion, that a female Death 
# they would treat as ridiculous 2. This learned Gramma- 


1 11 Perepebding term for death in the feminine gender, where, 
4 Pit perſonified, ſhe muſt be a Goddeſs from the operation of 
$ 0 grammar. The genealogy of Mors from Cicero as a female 
oF has been already mentioned; and the Roman Poets often in- 
* mn 
1 troduce this Pagan Divinity. Thus Lucretius: 
1 

8 


Et nec opinanti Mors ad caput aſtitit ante s. 


orace alludes to her in the following paſſages : 


Pallida Mors æquo pulſar pede pauperum tabernas, 
1 2gumque turres . 
re- + 


WW: = 5 : 
A. iii. ſc. 3. vol. vi. p. 375. Ed. Johnſon and Steevens, 1778, 


9, Fas 
nt | 
. 1 8 12 Hermes, b. J. C. 4. Po gl & 52. Ed. 1751. 
” L. 3. v. 972. 14 L. 1. Od. iv. v. 14. 


C3 Mors 
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Mors et fugacem perſequitur virum s. 
Mors atris circumvolat alis 16. 


We find in Ovid: 
| Mors tamen a templis ad cava buſta trahet 7, 


And! in the Conſolation to Livia: 


Omnia ſub leges Mors vocat atra ſuas '5, 


But this Goddeſs is a remarkable favourite with Statius, who 
fays in his Thebaid, | 


Mors fila fororum 
Enſe metit, captamque tenens fert manibus urbem 19. 


in the ſame manner as Thanatos is repreſented in the 
Alceſtis *?; hence we may fairly infer, that Spence in his Po- 
lymetis was not juflified, when, alluding to this weapon of 
Death, he adds, © I do not know how far this is to be de- 


© pended upon, for we have only the ſingle authority of 


“ Statius for it, and his authority is not great with me 22,” 
The next picture of her in the ſame poem is, 


In ſpeculis Mors atra ſedet, dominiſque. ſilentes 
Adnumerat populos 2. 


s L. 3. Od. ii. v. 14. 10 L. 2. Sat. i. v. 58. 
17 Am. I, 3» El, 9. V. 38. 18 V. 360, 19 Lis 1. v. 63 33+ 
20 V. 75. N Pohy mens Dial. 16th p. 262, Ed. 1747. 


gud L. 4. V. 529. 
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Here we may obſerve, that a ſword is conferred upon her 
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3 5 AB CES TI S8. 23 
v ſee her in another paſſage thus repreſented: 


Vultuque cruento 
Mors armata ſedet **, 


And in another, 


Mors fruitur ccelo, bellatoremque volando 
Campum operit 23, 


= * " -» 
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If we proceed to Lucan, we ſhall find her thus addreſſed 
who in the Pharſalia : 


Ipſamque vocatam, 
Quos petat e nobis, Mortem tibi coge fateri *4, 


The Tragedian Seneca has given the following images : 


Mors alta avidos oris hiatus 
Pandit, et omnes explicat alas 25. 
Mors avidis pallida dentibus 25. 


* „ 
Bon ne hn Pie I %˙0 ,: nts 1, a. 


— 9 7 Hence it undoubtedly appears, that the Romans did not 

c 1 attach any ludicrous idea to their female Death. If we 
= A decem to the Engliſh, we ſhall find, that Harris is equally 
: 1 Emiſtaken ! in his aſſertion, as we may collect from the ſub- 


joined paſſages which have occurred to me. We read in 
Denham: 


Groans and pale Death in all her ſhapes appear 7. 


. 7. v. 73. 1. 8. v. 378. 
47. L. 6. v. 601. 25 Oedipus, v. 165. 
& ** Hercules Furens, v. 555. *? P. 29. Ed. 1719. 
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AL CES D HES 


In Sprat : 


Now Death began her ſword to whet : 


Not all the Cyclops ſweat, 


Nor Vulcan's mighty anvils could prepare 


Weapons enough for her 28. 


And again in another poem : 


+ When Death had got a large commiſſion out, 
Throwing her arrows, and her ſtings about *9, 


In Prior: 


In Sheffield Duke of Buckingham through the whole 


How by her patient Victor Death was ſlain 3e. 


„Temple of Death” ſhe is repreſented female: 


In Rowe's tranſlation of the above cited paſſage from the 
Pharſalia of Lucan: 


A monſter void of reaſon and of ſight 
The Goddeſs is, who ſways the realm of night; 


Her pow'r extends o'er all things, that have breath, 
A cruel tyrant, and her name is Death 37, 


Call Death all pale and meagre from below, 
And from herſelf the fatal picture know 32, 


s Miſccllany Poems, vol. iii p. 209. Ed. 1716. 


29 Id. vol. I. p. 184. 
2 Vol. I. p. 5. Ed. 1729. 


* 


39 On Exodus, 3. 14. it. 8. 
32 B. VI. vol. II. p. 49. Ed. 1722. 
In 
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Brome : 


Has Death disclos'd to thee her gloomy ſtate, 
The ghaſtly forms, the various woes that wait, 
In terrible array before her awful gate 33 ? 


4 1 nd again: 
3 Death ſhakes aloft her dart, and o'er her prey 
> Gigantick ſtalking marks in blood her way 34. 


5 And again : 
: 


Death unrelenting bears 
An iron heart, and laughs at human cares ; 
She makes the mouldring race of man her prey, 


hole 8 And ev'n th' Immortal Pow'rs deteſt her ſway 35, 
ö Pope's Odyſſey this feminine gender is twice adopted: 
When Death had ſeiz d her prey 35. 

þ When war has thunder'd with its loudeſt ſtorms, 
4 Death thou haſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forms. 

the L Apd laſtly i in Gray's Ode on Eton College Death is per- 


q "Iopificd as a Queen 37, Hence we may fairly maintain, that 
1 in this example of Death at leaſt there is no foundation for 
the ſuppoſed idea of a natural ſyſtem of genders eſtabliſhed 
* by Harris. Without deviating too far from my immediate 
3 Need, let us try his hy potheſis in other inſtances. The 
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„u Poems, p. 37. Ed, 272. 34 1d. p. 6g. | 
In 1 1 35 Id. p. 229. 36 B. xxiii, v. 45. 1 gt. 9. 
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Sun on the prineiples in the Hermes is pronounced maſculine, 
and the Moon feminine: yet in the Arabick language, both 
Sun and Moon are maſculine nouns, and in the Saxon 
Sunna is feminine, and Mona maſculine 35 : here there- 


fore we may apply grammatically that fantaſtick line of if 
Dr. Donne, which he uſes metaphorically : 


a. Ss 


* 
wm 
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Here lies a ſhe Sun, and a he Moon there 39. 


Lee has alſo repreſented the Sun as female in his Tragedy 
of Nero: 


4 
3 
+# 


The Sun like a great mourner drives her herſe®, 3 


If we apply to ancient and philoſophical teſtimony, we may E 


diſcover, that Plutarch in his treatiſe on Ifis and Ofiris aſſerts, E 
that ſome Ancients imagined the Moon to have a compoyne 5 
nature of male and female, a Quow ανοαοννανννν tt. Another 

example is the Ocean: This Harris declares maſculine from x 


his boiſterous nature and deep voice ; yet Dryden, rranſlating Þ 
Lucretius, thus ſays: 8 


. 
9 Tm 


by 


For thee the Ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wavy breaſt #, 


- 8 3 — ** A, ated 
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Tibi rident æquora ponti 43, 


3* See Hickes's Inſtit. Grammaticæ Anglo-Saxonicz, p. 19. Ed, Oxon, © 
16093 and Elſtob's Engliſſi Saxon Grammar, p. 17. Ed. 25 5. . 
37 Epithalamions, p. 94. Ed. 1719. ate 
1 Act III. Sc. I. vol. III. p. 102, Ed. 1734. ® 
4 P. 110. Ed. Squire, 1744+ 
+2 Miſcellanies, vol. II. p. 431. Ed. 1760, 
43 De rerum natuta, I. 1. v. 8. 
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And 
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"0 A d Cowley in his Anacreontiques thus alludes to the Sea: 

oth 2X Whilſt all her ſands thy counters be 44, 

IXOnN = 

cre. Inother inſtance, which militates with the ſyſtem in the 
mn Ecrmes, is the Grecian Goddeſs Biz, or Strength: ſhe is 


8 


1 pt only perſonified as a female by Hefiod 45 and Calli- 
*ZHachus 46, but introduced even by Æſchylus on the ſtage, 
q as a dramatick Character in his Prometheus #7 : yet what can 
edy © ge more active, ſtrong, or efficacious, which are the iden- 
3 ea criterions of the maſculine gender, declared in the 
'F Hermes 48, than Strength herſelf? or what more incom- 
hatible with thoſe ſoft amiable qualities, aſſigned to the fe- 
Male nouns in the ſame book 49, than this robuſt Divinity ? 
Hence the preceding inveſtigation demonſtrates, that there is 
hc fixed ſtandard derived from nature in human languages 
n the ſubject of genders. But, to return to the verſion of 
T hanatos, though we have ſeen Mors perſonified by the 
Romans, and though this Pagan Goddeſs may be admitted 
Bn cpick and lyrick poetry, yet I can by no means correſpond 
With the French Critick and Italian Tranſlators, in ſubſtitut- 
pg this word for the dramatick Character of the Alceſtis, 
5 W ich muſt inevitably be a deviation from the original in 
4 feſpct to ſex. What then muſt be done, if both Orcus and 
Jxon, ©} Mors are rejected? The Aldus, Baſil, and Paris Edition 

of Euripides in 1619, with the Tragœdiæ Selectæ by 


** 


* 
2 
# 14 44 Vol. I. p. 52. Ed 1707. + Theog. v. 385. 
| 1 46 Hym. i in Jovem, v. 67. * At 1. Se. I. 
2 £ 48 B. 1. C. 4+ P · 4 4+ Ed, 1751. 49 Id. P · 45 
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Henry Stephens , have the Character of Charon, in. 
ſtead of Thanatos, and the old Latin verſions of Camillus & 

Melanthon correſpond with this term: but Charon is cer. 
tainly more diſtinct in the Pagan Mythology from Thanatos 
than even Orcus; and unleſs the manuſcripts in number 
juſtify this Character, it ought not to be admitted. Macro. 

bius, who lived in the fourth century, certainly did not read 

Charon in his copy, or he would have never rendered this 1 
Perſonage by Orcus. The old Commentator of Virgil, Ser. 
vius, who was contemporary with Macrobius, alſo mentions, 7 
that Orcus was introduced into the Alceſtis of Euripides 
according to the opinion of ſome Perſons, though in the 

line preceding he deſcribes Mercury cutting the hair of che 
Queen in this Tragedy 5. This variation is extraordinary. 
Buchanan alone has adopted another mode of tranſlation, M 
and has latinized Thanatos in his poetical verſion of the 
Alceſtis: I ſhould be inclined to follow him in preference 2 
to Orcus, Charon, or Mors, if there were an abſolute ne-. 
ceſſity from the conſtitution of the Roman language to 
transfer a Græcian word literally, and to coin a new Pagan 
God in their code; but this I ſhall ſhew is not the caſe, and 
22 here offer another Latin word to repreſent Oww]o;, 
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** See Mr. Wodhull's Note in his tranflation of Euripides, vol. II. 
p. 4» 

52 Ut & ſuprà diximus, trahit hoe de Alceſti Euripidis, qui inducit 
Mercurium ei comam ſecantem, quia fato peribat mariti: Alii dicunt, Eu- 

ripidem Orcum in ſcenam inducere gladium ferentem, quo erinem Alceſti 
abſcindat. (Vi ide En. I, 4» v. 694, vol. 1. P · 649. Ed. Mafvicius, 4 L Z 
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„ in. Hieb has eſcaped the attention of all the Tranſlators and 


us & Hommentators, and is not liable to the ſeveral objections 
cer. b. forementioned: this is the Roman Deity of Letum, who 
natos perſonified by Virgil in his deſcription of Hell: 

ny 20 Letumque Laborque, 

acro . Et conſanguineus Leti Sopor .. 

read And we may remember, that he expreſsly 1 imitates Homer, 
8 Who i in two paſſages of his Iliad calls Sleep the brother of 


1 hanatos or Death: 


ions, : ; 5 
dides 1 "Eff Tip Eo xariyviry Oayerao 53, 


a the 

the 4 And alſo Heſiod: 
lary. Y 4 
tion, 
the Falerius Flaccus likewiſe addreſſes Sleep as the brother of 
ence 1 etum : 


J „ 1 23 2 
1 ” : © 5 
+», = 
* h, 
Iz 
ke” TS; 
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T \ , 5 7 
12 Yw % Ocævcæ c o 010Uþ46400 1) 54, 


Kai Owya]ov, rec d' TN 55. 


Nunc age major ades, fratrique ſimillime Leto 55. 


3 


gan nd alſo Statius : 


and 
205 3 bbs 4 | 
Here then we have the authority of three Roman Poets, 
- tranſlating the Grecian God, Thanatos, by Letum, which 


ucit Preſerves the exact identity of Character without any viola- 
Eu- tion of gender, from male to female, ſince the neuter ter- 


Cum conſanguinei mixtus caligine 140 
Somnus 5”, 


. II. 


1 © 5* Zn. I. 6. v. 278. 53 L. 14. v. 231. 
A I. 16. v. 672. | 55 Theog. v. 212. 
oh of $6 Argon. . 8. v. 7 4. | $7 Theb. . 5. v. 199. 
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mination of the noun will not be liable to the ſame objectio 
as Mors, nor will Orcus or Charon be thus confoundel 
with Thanatos. I find alſo Letum perſonified in two other 


inſtances without any allufion to his conſanguinity with 


Somnus : in another paſſage of Valerius Flaccus : 
Et Leti major imago 
| Viſa, truces exerta manus ** 
And in Petronius: 


Letumque, Inſidiæque, & lurida Mortis 1 imago 5 


o — « 
r 0 Rey 
Z 


The Engliſh Tranſlators did not labour under the ſame diff. 
culty with the Latin Editors, or with the French and Italian 


Interpreters in their reſpective languages. Our tongue from 


its ſingular conſtruction of grammar admits, that Death 
may be perſonified, either male or female, according to 
the caprice of the Author. Neither the concomitant article, 


nor the termination of the noun, fixes it to either by an ar: 1 
bitrary and abſolute law. Harris, notwithſtanding his at. 


tachment to his favourite ſyſtem, was aware of this curious 


diſtinction and property of ſyntax, fince he includes Death 
with Time, Fortune, Virtue, in the catalogue of thoſe Eng. 


liſh words, whoſe genders are not aſcertained as in other 


ancient and modern languages © : yet he does not appear to 

have been conſcious how this ingenious diſcovery, of which 
I believe he was the author, militates with his own doctrine 
advanced in the Hermes, which we have here refuted in 


58 L. 2. v. 207. 59 V 263. p. 22. Ed. 1669. 
% dee Hermes, b. i, c. 4. p. 5 1. Ed. 1751. 
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any inſtances, and which was not ſufficiently examined 
the ſtandard of various languages to | eſtabliſh i its truth. 


No V. 
erſe. 


7 | Erelxpo d er abr ig coc E ei. 

Tego vp o TWy X80; og vob, 
l 4 77. Or 100 & S Agelos c a&yviru Tolxgs 
diff. f I go, and with this ſword aſſert my claim; 
talian For ſacred to th' Infernal Gods that head, 
from 81. Whoſe hair is hallow'd by this charmed blade. 
Jeath® F 
g to It was an ancient idea of Pagan Superſtition, that a ſevered 
tiele, Jock from the head of the dying Mortal was a neceſſary and 
n ar- preliminary initiation to death: Hence the body of the victim 
s at- became conſecrated to the Infernal Powers. Euripides again 
rious ludes to this ceremony in his Heraclidæ, where Iolaus tells 
death Macaria, that he dreads to offend Proſerpine to whom her 
Eng- = was devoted: 
other Abo Cu yoo ge 2 
ar to 2 H c Nl cet ον, Aijuunroos x0070 *. T, 
"_ Pirgil has adopted this notion, and repreſented Juno dif. 
ed in if patching Iris to cut the lock of Dido, which was ſacred to 


69. 


Pluto, beſore ſhe diſſolved her life: 


V. Son. 


Hunc 


Fd 


P  Hune ego Diti 
Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo : 
Sic ait, & dextra'crinem ſecat ?. 


This was however an uſurpation of power in Iris, beeauſe 
Dido did not die by a natural demiſe, but by her own hand 
anticipating death : 
Nam, quia nec fato, merità nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore, 
Nondum illi flavum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco 3. 


For ſince ſhe died not doom'd by Heaven's decree, 
Or her own crime, but human caſualty, 

And rage of love, that plung'd her in deſpair, 
The Siſters had not cut the topmoſt hair ; 

Which Proſerpine, and they can only know, 
Nor made her ſacred to the Shades below 4, 


| Our Evgliſh Tranſlator, Dryden, has here departed in his . 


verſion from the original mythology by uniting the Siſters 
or Fates with Proſerpine in the execution of this office. 
Statius correſponds with Virgil in appropriating it to the In- 
fernal Queen herſelf: 


Jam complexa manu crinem tenet infera Juno 5, 


And we here ſee, that Euripides confers this employment 
on Thanatos or Death. Theſe are the only paſſages, which 


2 En. I. 4. v. 704. 3 Id, v. 699. 
+ Dryden's Eneis, B. IV. v. 1003, Sylva, I. 2. Glaucias, v. 147. 
2K I have 
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I have been able to diſcover, that allude to this Pagan ce- 
Mn &cmony. I ſhould have imagined, that Euripides had been 
N the firſt Author who deſcribed it, if I had not found the 
8 Following remark of the old Commentator, Servius, on a 

4 Wine in the fourth Eneid: © Alii dicunt Euripidem Orcum 
ee in ſcenam inducere gladium ferentem, quo crinem Alcefti 
1 © abſcindat. Euripidem hoc a Pœnia antiquo Tragico mu- 
Y * tuatum 5.” It is impoſſible to trace who this ancient 
- FT ragedian Pcenias was, and probably the paſſage is cor- 
Fupt. It was the opinion of Cornutus, a learned Roman, 
That Virgil was the Inventor of this notion: he is ſeverely 
4 4 enſured by Macrobius for this ignorance, who proves, 
nat the Alceſtis had furniſhed the precedent in thele 
Fords : 


=X « Hanc Virgilius non de nihilo fabulam fingit, ſicut vir 
alias doctiſſimus Cornutus exiſtimat, qui adnotationem 
3 W cjuſmodi appoſuit his verſibus: unde hec hiſtoria, ut 
1 0 crinis auferendus fit morientibus, ignoratur; ſed aſſuevit 
poetico more aliqua fingere, ut de aureo ramo; hæe Cot- 
nutus: Sed me pudet quòd tantus vir Græcarum etiam 
I 60 aoctifſmus literarum ignoravit Euripidis nobiliſſimam 
I fabulam Aleeſtim; in hic enim fabuli in ſcenam Orcus 
1 inducitur gladium geſtans, quo crinem abſcindat Alceſti- 
dis & fic loquitur—Proditum eſt, ut opinor, quem ſe- 
- 4 eutus Virgilius fabulam abſcindendi crinis induxerit, 
4 


bh ME autem Græcè dicunt Diis conſecrare, unde porth 
E veſter ait ex Iridis perſon : 

5. 3 | V. 6943 vol. i. p. 649. Ed. Maſvicius, 717. 3 

e D Hunec 
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Hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo ?. 


Macrobius has thrown no farther light on this ſubje&, but 
only detected the error of Cornutus. The learned Jeſuit, 
Ruzus, in his Edition of Virgil has a very ingenious con- 
jecture on the origin of this Pagan idea which he thus ſug- 
geſts : Mos forte repetitus e ſacrificiis, ubi ſetas aliquot 1 
&« & media victimarum fronte decerpere, & in ignem con- 
& jicere ſolebant. An. 6. 245 Ita & in hominibus puta- Y 
&« bant fieri, quos Orco quaſi victimas Mors demittebat *,” 
The paſſage in the ſixth Æneid, to which the Commentator 


refers, is this: 


Quatuor hic primum nigrantes terga juvencos 
Conſtituit, frontique invergit vina ſacerdos; 

Et, ſummas carpens media inter cornua ſetas, 
Ignibus imponit ſacris, libamina prima, 

Voce vocans Hecaten cœloque ereboque potentem . 


Archbiſhop Potter in his Archzologia, after citing Euripides 8 
and Virgil in ſupport of this ancient idea regarding the . 
conſecration preceding death, thus ſubjoins without any f 

t 


mention of Ruæus: What was the ground of this opinion 
& cannot be certainly defined ; but it ſeems not improbable, 
6 that it proceeded from a ceremony at ſacrifices, wherein 
e they cut ſome of the hairs from the victim's forehead, and 


8 NH 
 # 5 


T. 
7 Saturn. I. 5. c. 16. p. 5 10. Ed. 1760. 1 * 
* Zn. I. 4. v. 698, Ed. Delphin. 1695, 
9 ZE. 6. v. 247» 
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e offered them to the Gods as the firſt Flies of the merle 
1 fice ; whence ſome imagine the fame was thought to be 
e done by Death upon Men ſent as victims to the Infernal 

„ G6ds .“ As neither Ruæus nor Potter has confirmed 

his conjecture by any other authority, will proceed to eſta- 

4 a it by additional evidence. We have the venerable teſ- 

imony of Homer in ſupport of the cuſtom, as applied to 

1 e animal ſacrifices of the Græcians: thus, when Apa- 
gnemnon in the third Iliad confirms the truce for the fingle 

ZEombat of Paris and Menelaus, he ſevers the hair from the 
Heads of the lambs : 

| Apray ex e CNC Tapuye Thixeg '*, 


che ſame manner Neſtor in the Odyſſey, when he offers 
3 f cred rites to Minerva, throws the hair of the Victim on 
e flame: | | 
| Ieh & Abin 

Euxer @7%pN0/pv0%, Me Nee EY y 77 bpt Seller 1 


A bd Eumzus in the ſequel of that poem begins his rural ſa- 
ce with the ſolemnity of caſting the hair from the head 
b the ſacrificed boar on the fire: 


Ae 6 oy n axis ce D Ng vl las 5 a5 SN 
Boyle x Log, ere νν Oeotos 13. 


re we may obſerve, hat the ſame ward, enropyoualy 
ö , ieh implies a ſacred initiation, is uſed in the two laſt 


 B, iv. c. 2. p. 174. Ed. 1728. un V. 273. 
2 3. v. 446, 13 L. 14. v. 423; 
ere 3 | Ds Es inſtances 
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inſtances of Homer, as the correſponding vl: in the 
Alceſtis and Heraclidæ of Euripides. THY g 
But our dramatick Poet himſelf in his Electra aprt 
refers to this Grecian cuſtom in the animal ſacrifices, ſince | 
he ſays, | 2 
Ex d d. Hud 


Atywhos 05 gerda, j400Njeev Tpixge 
Teva, £Þ oyvou v Ons Ned 4. 


Egiſthus then the ſacrificing blade 

Took from the baſket, from the bullock's front 

To cut the hair, which on the hallow'd fire 
With his right hand he threw s. 6 


Hence we have fairly deduced the conformity of this uſage] T | 
and the probability of its derivation, We may add, tha 
the ſame Deities are invoked on one occaſion, as employel 
on the other. Virgil has, ſpeaking of the daughteref f . r 
heifers : - p. 


Voce vocans Hecaten cœloque ereboque potentem 26. 


| 


Proſerpine and Death are the officiating Powers beforemes 
tioned, where the human Victims are concerned, and Pro vr: 

ſerpine and Hecate have the ſame identity of Chara? 4 7 
But, though perhaps the Græcians borrowed this idea fron r 
the animal, and transferred it to the human facrifices 2 
cording to the opinion of Ruæus, I am inclined to thiul, F 
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14 V. 812. Potter's Electra, v. 888. :6 Kn. I. 7. v. 2 
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hat its origin is ſtill more ancient, and may be traced to 
3 e Oriental Cuſtom in Afia, An hiſtorical anecdote, re- 
*Wrded in Plutarch, has ſuggeſted to me that ſuppoſition : 
"Wis Biographer in his Life of Alexander relates, that when 
e Indian Gymnoſophiſt, Calanus. flung himſelf on the 
3 Bneral pile in the preſence of that Monarch, le began the 
i itiating ceremony of death by plucking his hair, d- 
os Toy r , where the identical verb, conſecrated to 
is devotion, again occurs, implying the firſt fruits of the 
'© remony. I was amazed to find, that a correſponding rite 
Fevails in Otaheite at this day; but we are aflured of that 
e by Captain Cook in his laſt Voyage, when he deſcribes 
e human Victim there exhibited from ocular teſtimony. 
| his was a man facrificed to the Eatooa to implore the 
1 Wiſtance of the God againſt Eimeo 18. In the courſe of a 
'Y : Per, pronounced by the Prieſt, ſome hair was pulled 
me head of the ſacrifice 19.“ The ſolemnity itſelf is called 
Pore Eree or Chief's Prayer; and the victim, who is 
red up, Taata taboo or conſecrated Man 2. There was 
a dog killed at the ſame time, © whoſe hair was ſinged 
1 * Here then we have by a fortunate combination of 
0 Ents a modern example both of an animal and human 
im devoted to Death, and in both of them the hair was 
$ (- wered from the body according to the ancient notion of 
4 Ps gan Superſtition illuſtrated in hay Note, The conformity 
» 


3 Vol. I. p. 703. Ed. xylan. 1620, Vol. II. c. 2. p. 30. Ed. 1585. 
Ri . P- 33 K 34. 20 Id. p. 40. 21 Id. p. 33. 
D 3 of 


38 AL'CESTIS, 
of Cuſtoms is the beſt clue to unravel the origin of theſe In. 3 
habitants i in the Iſlands of the Pacifick Ocean. 1 


3 4 
As 


i447 


Verſe. 
87. K Aves 715 i eV I XC Du u 
go. Hear you a cry, hear you a claſh of hands? 


The Græcians had a funeral ceremony, | called the 
xru ros Ne, or the noiſe of hands. Theſe were pte 


claſh, "which 1 was a ſymbol of woe. Aſchylus thus ana 1 
to it in his * Seven againſt Thebes,” where the Chorus 65 7 
claims on the view of the dead bodies of Eteocles and 
Polynices : : | ; 


AD boy @ 1 d oõ o/ 
'Eperoer', & FR AO e Neboi 
ThTUNor, oc any. o Ati apple] 
Tay aoJoyoy e po 

Nabe ſpn Decogld o. . 


Come then ye Wan from the mournful bands 
nb To wail the mighty ſlain ! | 
And ever and anon, at each ſad pauſe 
— The dying cadence draus, 


1 V. 864. ; Y 5 
T ogetbe 4 
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Together ſmite your high- rais'd hands, 
The ſullen ſound attemper'd to the ſtrain, 
That with many a diſmal note 
Accompanies the ſable boat *, 


Ive learn from Euripides in his Oreſtes, that this funereal 
1 dund was conſecrated to Proſerpine : | 
| = Krvmrov Te xpoog, d eAcy, o& xoje X Hordg 
Nele Iepripurou, xanninc Occ: 3, 
2 ; Theſe hands my bleeding cheeks ſhall tear, 
the F- And beat this head in wild deſpair, 
fel Devoted to the Queen, that rules beneath 


il The realms of darkneſs and of death 4. 
dei 
I 1 The Chorus in the Pheeniſſe, having heard the melancholy 


Eraſtrope of Oedipus's family, exhorts each other to per- 
orm this act of woe: 


Ader cee uc /, | 
Ent xd r re N,, K[urroug N * 
Raiſe raiſe the cry of woe, and o'er your heads 
Your white hands ſmote with many a ſounding ſtroke 6, 


I Thus Peleus in the Andromache of our Poet after the death 
1 F Pyrrhus exclaims : 


85 7 Ob erthivo la 


15 Ep vlg. 3222 ED Now 7 1 : 
; 5 potter s Eſchylus, vol. I. p. 238. Ed. 1779. 3 V. 962. 
1 8 © + Potter's Oreites, v 1009. . 
'F * Potter's Pheniſſe, v. 1325. 7 V. 1311. 
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Shall I not rend my hair, and beat my head 
In anguiſh for the loſs * ? 


The original idea implies the noiſe of the hand reſounding 
on the head, We have another alluſion to this ſacred rite in 
the Helena, where Græce herſelf is perſonified, and repre- 
ſented in this pictureſque attitude: 5 | | 
Boas Coop bY „EMg 
Kehduve, gu ori ku, 
Ex] de up] X EhHNð 9. 


Græce too hath heard the cry, the ory of woe, 
In mournful notes reſounding through her towns, 
And beat her head, and rent her bleeding checks 10. 


This paſſage has been egregiouſly miſinterpreted by Arch- 1 l 
biſhop Potter in his Archæologia Græca: he has not only 3 | 
omitted to mention in his Chapter on the Mourning for the 
Dead the Cuſtom illuſtrated i in this Note, but has invented 

the following uſage: © Another Token of Dejection,“ ſays 

he, © was to decline their heads upon their bands : whence 

66 Helen ſpeaks thus of the calamitous Trojans : : 


66 En! 88 xl xegets 22 I 
4 * They with their hands lupport their drooping head .“ 


Here is not only an error of opinion, but there are as many 
blunders as words: it was not the Trojans, but Grzce herſelf 


3 Potter's Andromache, Ve 1325. V. 377. 
70 Potter's Helena, v. 406. 5 ö 
— B. IV. C. 5. vol. II. P» 202. Ed. 1728, 
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here repreſented; it was not the head declined upon the 
hand, but the hand applied to the head; it was not a token 
of filent dejection, but a ſymbol of violent grief expreſſed 
by a ſonorous claſh. I am not aware of any authority 
A in the Roman Poets, which exactly correſponds in alluſion 
3 to this Græcian Cuſtom. The Siſter of the fallen Dido in 
8 Ine Eneid beats her boſom: 
2 * ora ſoror fœdans & pectora pugvis 1, 


bf 
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I 
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Ingentem gemitum tunſis ad ſidera tollunt 

Pectoribus, mœſtoque immugit regia luctu 13. 

"A No particular attitude of the hands is conveyed by Lucan 
F in the following picture of melancholy woe: 

1 Sie funere primo 

Attonitæ tacuere domus, cum corpora nondum 


Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto 
Exigit ad ſævos famulorum brachia planctus 4. 


3 4 But this action was probably deſigned for the breaſt, to 
Ko which he expreſsly refers in a line nearly ſubſequent : 


Nunc, ait, O miſeræ contundite peCtora matres 31 


* L. 4. V. 673. 13 L. 11. v. 38. 
12 L. 2, V. 24» 25 Id. v. 38. 
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Nor vaſe of fountain water do I ſee 
Before the doors, as Cuſtom claims, to bathe : 


The Original only implies, that no laver of pure water was 
viſible at the gate of the deceaſed Perſon in conformity y 
| with eſtabliſhed law. No particular object 1s ſpecified for 1 
which this vaſe was deſigned, The Cambridge Editor, 
Barnes *, and the Engliſh Tranſlator, Mr. Potter, have ſup- © 
poſed in their reſpective verſions, that it was employed to 1 4 
bathe the dead body. Monfieur Guys in his Voyage Lit. A 
teraire de la Græce has adopted the ſame idea :. It will ap- E 
pear from the following teſtimony, that they are miſtaken 
in this opinion. Heſychius in his Lexicon on the word 
Tn; thus defines it: "Log, 70 d r Woo Tis 1 


" 


5 Aquam cadaveri lavando deſtinatam. = 
2 Dans Euripide on ne veut pas croire la mort d' Alceſte, parceque B 
dit le Repreſentant du Peuple ou le Chceur, je ne vois pas Veau pour layer 4 $1 
le corps (Lett. 18. tom. I. p. 285. Ed, 1776.) 5s 
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1 4 v6 TOY. cer c., OTE Seh ** The water, which 
e purifies what comes from the houſe of the deceaſed, when 
they carry him to burial.” The receptacle, appropriated 
For this water, was called by the correſponding terms of 
3 dauer and G7ezx0 : the former of which implies a vaſe for 
Wrrigation, and the latter refers to the materials, of which it 
vas compoſed, or the teſtaceous ſubſtance : Heſychius thus 
explains the former: Tadræ de p vis che Hi pag irideran 
1 dal Jog ap, wa, o7roTE Tis re,, of 760g eU ci u ESlbiſeg 
egi. This was placed before the principal gate 
& full of water, that thoſe, who iſſued from the manſion of 
ee the departed into the open air, might be ſprinkled with 
it.“ He thus defines the latter word. "OvoJpexoy, oͤröre 
8 ic i, y0]pay We THY wupay ETI, && * ο ol 
ahbdoſſeg 3 ces daes. When any Perſon died, they 


4 ; placed a veſſel before his gate, having carried it from anos 
: 1 ther houſe, and filled it with water.” . Ariſtophanes has 

mentioned this very receptacle of the o7/pxoy, and refers to 
: BY ts fituation and uſage in the following line of his Comedy, 


ralled Eecleſiazuſæ, or the Female Orators : 
Tode re reh Teo [rome mee Thg Oupas 3. 


We may alſo add the concurrent teſtimony of Julius Pollux 
In ſupport of this Cuſtom. Oi ent 71 o 78, “& u- 
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4s ALCESTHS. 


Agro aha. © Thoſe, who had entered the houſe of a % 


mourning Perſon, were on their departure from it puri- 
«fed, being ſprinkled with water : Now this was expoſed 7 


rin an earthen veſſel being brought from another manfion : 4 


«© And the receptacle was called ai,, as well as E pcrnon. » 
Suidas likewiſe confirms this evidence, when he explains IS 
#8079, He tells us, that it was Keporpucoy Wages 70 -- A 
rie /o de 2 Jy Thg hüpcrg rc re Tos eic 8 Ergo, 3 3 
ats © jt was made of potters ware, and ſo 
&© called from irrigating : it was placed before the gate of 
«the deceaſed for paſſengers entering and departing, that 


v Taepropotiv 


« they might be ſprinkled.” Hence we have fully explained bp 


this veſſel of ablution, and the purpoſe, for which it was = 
deſigned: befides its publick fituation would have rendered 
it very improper and indelicate for bathing the corſe at the 
veſtibule of the manſion. We have already illuſtrated in a 
preceding Note on this Plays the Grecian idea of pollu- 
tion, attached to the view or contact of the Dead, and this 
luſtration was intended to counteract that effect. Thus Fo 
we read in the Eneid, that, after the funereal ſolemnities ie 


beſtowed on Miſenus, the Trojans were purified by Corynæus 1 
with water: = bs 
Adem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, 
Sßpargens rore levi & ramo felicis olive, 

Luſtravitque viros 6. 


We learn from Pierius in his comment on the laſt line, 


that the Roman Manuſcript inſtead of “ viros“ had FX 


4 L. 8. C. 7. vol. II. P · 894. Ed. 1706. | 
8 No III P L. 6. v. 231. 


« domos,” 


K b enn I: 


a ze domos, which gives an additional evidence to this Cuſ- 
zom, ſince it proves the very place defiled, where the de- 
eaſed expired. 5857 


= | * 
Verſe. Ee 

Xaoaſſa 2 & ti ent wpoupu Tol 
102. es, & dn vexiiuy Wares . 

And none hath on the portal plac'd 


in His locks, in ſolemn mournful for the dead 
103. Uſually ſhorn. 


| 4 Ils was a ſymbol of Grecian affection to honour departed 
Friends by ſevering their locks, and ſuſpending them in 


duuifferent places or throwing them over the corſe. We learn 
from this paſſage, that this funereal tribute was ſometimes 
hung on the portal of the houſe, which belonged to the De- 

| ceaſed. The Trojan Virgins in the Helena of our Poet are 
᷑epreſented, after the capture of their city, depoſiting their 
tteſſes round the river Scamander : : 


"Amro de DE Hg 
Ebeſſo, ovyyoru be, 
Exaalvgpoy epi Ppvyicos, ole, " 


3 V. 374. . 


46 KA1 UR 8 DIS 
The moſt accuſtomed ſpot for this ceremony was the A 
monument of the Dead: here Oreſtes offers it, as the 
Ne- Te ypor, in the Choephoræ of Æſchylus , and 
Electra, diſcovering it there, exclaims in the ſequel : 2 
"Opto ro Tov3: Coofpyp rl 3, 4 
The ſame Princeſs is deſcribed by Sophocles, crowning her q 1 
father's tomb with libations and devoted locks ; 2 
HA ds 279/005 wf. WG vio, | 
Abo cb wpwroy Y Horguſojuots i 
Erabay] 9. 1 
Thus in the Electra of Euripides ſevered treſſes are found 4 4 
on the monument of Agamemnon 5: And in his Iphigenia 
in Tauris Oreſtes implores his Siſter to raiſe a ſepulchre, 
and beſtow on it her tears and hair in honour of himſelf: : 
Tvjuboy Ts Xproy, Weribeg pn price U 
Katt dap woe\{1, % nu doro rum 5. 
Hecuba aſſerts in the Troades, that ſhe had placed her 
loeks on the tomb of her departed Sons: 
N Toa T E]wunfyv rio de eds H vp 7. 
The Roman Poets ſeldom mention this melancholy tribute, 
as offered on the monument; yet Canace complains to 


Macareus in Ovid's Epiſtle, that ſhe was | deprived of this 
ceremony : 


V. 6. 4 a6 
4 V. 53. V. 515, $19, 827, 546. 
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1 A Non mihi te licuit lachrymis perfundere juſtis, 
= In tua non tonſas ferre ſepulchra comas 8. 


1 3 e may add the hiſtorical teſtimony of Pauſanias in ſup- 


"= 
"= 
2 


Fort of this Græcian Cuſtom, who records, that Hercules 


EIT 
. - " 
N 


AF Frected a tomb to Softratus, and ſuſpended an offering of his 
1 3 zair on it 9, Another place, where this ſymbol of love was 
brown, was the corſe itſelf of the departed Friend, Thus 


9 


he Myrmidons ſcatter Patroclus in the Iliad: 


Oil bY: Wau VEXUY Nc, GG ETESRNNGY 

KH . 

ZAnd Achilles himſelf devotes to his Friend that lock, which 
had been conſecrated to the river Sperchius : 


Trag &maveuls wuons Favltg anexeipa]e your, 
Tp pee Emeopio c ve TYNE owoay "7, 


Wince he knew, that he ſhould not return to his native 
Pountry, he beſtows it on his beloved Patroclus to be car- 


Nov &' ene & Rogue 7 fan & epi yaloy, 
TIz]porAw ew: un Ter cup Ee hal ra. 


Yy e read in the Odyfley, that Achilles himſelf FI his 
EF was thus honoured by his Friends: 


by 15 L Epiſt. Heroid. xi. v. 116. 

5 . ; 9 Ourws ei To Heat ToTs wife avror d , Toy wonoalla, mY aTragxas 
8 0 Toy iy T1 xiOann reid do (L. 7+ C. 17. p. 566. Ed. 1696. 
ger. z. v. 136. n Id. v. 142, * 1d, v. 181. 
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* 


18775 Io 8 o cuPis 
10 bech NY Aancrol, xligoi]s de NH "3. 
Thus Antigone, alluding to her dead Brothers, demands 


in the Phœniſſæ of Euripides, on whom the ſhould firſt N 
throw the offering of her ſevered treſſes: 3 


Ti ent wer ov o_ 0 N cg re | | bi 
Ara Cork 4 


Callimachus 3 the anger of Diana aſſerts, that | 
old men are ſhorn over their children: 
Keipoy]au Je ryEpor]cs <p Ute "5, 


And Bion in his epitaph on Adonis repreſents the Loves, a | 6 
ſhowering their treſſes over his body: 4 


Egaſeg | | » 1h 
Kepohae1o Ng en Adv 16. es 
The Roman Poets often mention this ceremony as conferrel W 
at the funeral. Thus Catullus, P. 
te 
Sæpe fatebuntur gnatorum in funere matres, is 
Quum in cinerem canos ſolvent a vertice crines 7. 
And Propertius, | of 
Illa meo caros donäfſet funere crines 18. = 
Planxere ſorores 
Naldes, & ſectos fratri poſuere capillos 19. i 
1 
23 L. 24. v. 46. 14 V. 1823. 3 
* Hym, in Dianam. v. 126. 1 V. 81. 2? Carmen, 63. v. 350. 1 
f * L. I. El, 17. v. 21. Met. L. 3. v. 506. 


And | 


: 3 rn 49 


Ind again in his Epiſtle to Livia: 
Nec traxit cæſas per tua membra comas 20. 
ids 


ir Matius repreſents Lycurgus in his Thebaid, thus expreſſing 


4k s affection towards the Infant Archemorus : 


Tergoque & pectore fuſam 
Cæſariem ferro minuit, ſectiſque jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora comis *. 


hat 's 

And Seneca ſays in his Hippolytus : 

4 Capitis exuvias cape, 
We Lacerzque frontis accipe abſciſſam comam 22. 
2 ; | | 

| 9 If we ſearch for hiſtorical evidence on this ſubject, we 

all find, that the Roman Emperor Antoninus is report- 

by Herodian to have buried his favourite Feſtus at Ilium 

rred With rites correſponding to thoſe beſtowed by Achilles on 


—Etroclus : “ When he threw (ſays he) the lock into the 

” he expoſed himſelf to ridicule, fince his head 
was remarkable for thin hair; yet he cut off all he 
pads.“ Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, deſcribing the burial 
Virginia, ſays, that ſome of the Matrons and Virgins 


Wt off their curls, and caſt them upon their bier 2. 
So V. 98. 21 L. 6. v. 190. 2 V. 1182. 


23 IId, Ts 35 .Xoxopong NH,,: inidnra Tw VE GnT@» 8 ty G&T0* WAN a u 
ty; TOY wv a -o. (L. 4. C. I4. p- 156. Ed. 1678.) 
: * Kai wy Tie; 2 > TAOxa aw A TOKSEL EG Soll xu. (L. 11.) 


E. There 


50 & 35 © = © £F-&: 8s 


There are modern Nations where this Cuſtom ſtill pre- 
vails, The Grecian Women, according to Monfieur Guys 
in his Voyage Litteraire ſur la Grece, now practiſe this ce- 
remony 2. The Widows of Florida very lately cut off 
their hair, when their Huſbands were ſlain, and ſcattered it 
over their graves 27. Before I conclude this Note, I muſt 
obſerve, that Kirchman De funeribus Romanorum® has 
committed an error in ſuppoſing, that the hair of the de- 
ceaſed Perſon himſelf was ſuſpended before the portal of the 


manſion, as appears from his words: “ Eodem etiam ſpec- 


* tabant capilli de ipfius defuncti capite ſecti, qui foribus 
“ append ſolebant 28.“ He cites no other paſſage to prove 
this aſſertion than the lines of the Alceſtis, which are 


here illuſtrated, and no ſuch inference can be derived 
from them. Archbiſhop Potter in his Archzologia Græca 
has fallen into the ſame miſtake, ſince he obſerves, W 
te that the hair of the deceaſed Perſon was hung upon the ; 


door to ſigniſy the Family was in mourning *9.”? 


26 Les Myrmidons & Briſeis elle-meme $arrachent les cheveux pour en 
couvrir la towbe d'Achille, Les femmes Grecques font encore la meme 
choſe ; mais cet ulage eſt principalement conſerve par les Pleureuſes i 


gage qu'on loue. (Lett, 18. tom. i. p. 287. Ed. 1776.) 


27 See a Book entitled Religious Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, vol. iii. 


p- 132. = 
* LL C. 14. p. 117. 29 B. iv. c. 3. p. 187. Ed. 1728. 
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103. Ou dene ve Un, 


4 Nor does the younger train 
- | 3 104. Of Females raiſe their ſorrowing voices Nen. 


The vocal lamentation of Women was a Grecian ſymbol 
of funereal ſorrow, and this was either natural or artificial. We 
will illuſtrate both Cuſtoms. To begin with the expreſſions 
of real grief, Homer ſays in his Odyſſey, that if Menelaus 
had found Ægiſthus alive on his return from Troy, he 
Would have been debarred of this ſepulchral honour : 


Orot ce Tic Au 
Razors *Ayaiatuy .. 
Nor Grecian Virgins ſhriek'd his obſequies *, 


ntigone and Iſmene, lamenting the fall of Eteocles and 


| I olynices, are 50s repreſented by Æſchylus in his Seven 
* Thebes :* 


35 AN yo in wid int o 
- "8 \ p 
6: TTixoo, Altun 7 10 Iopuyp, 


* - Mu L. 3. v. 261. 2 Pope's Odyſſey, b. iii. v. 321. 
1 E 2 ©cyvoy 


52 i 


Opyvoy adeAÞoiv, our pions 
Oluar of tpaſwy ex (Coburonawy 
Erybtor Hoe eye E706510) 3, 


But ſee to aid this mournful office come 
Antigone and Iſmene; they beſure 

Will from their lovely gentleneſs of ſoul 

Pour for their Brothers loſs their ſorrows wild 4. 


And in the ſequel Grief is ſaid to utter an echo over them, 
reſounding from the palace : 
AGopuwy jucrh aw £7 cebr&g . 
Ipo ur dn] Yον e X 
The Virgin Chorus declares in the Phœniſſæ of Euripides F 
that they muſt pour a ſtrain over the Theban Brothers | 103 1 
honour of their death: i 


STEVGEXTOY (02 
McAopeyery veXools 6. 
When Dido expires in the ZAEneid, 
Lamentis gemituque et fœmineo ululatu | 
Tecta fremunt, reſonat magnis clangoribus ether '. Þ 
The deceaſed Pallas is lamented in the ſame Poem by 4 * 
Trojan Women with ejaculations equally ſonorous : 7 


Ingentem gemitum tunſis ad ſidera tollunt 
Pectoribus, totoque immugit regia luctus. 


3 V. 871. 4 Potter's Aſchylus, vol. I. p. 238. Ed. 10 * 
s V. 922. 1 7 
7 L. 4. V. 668. \ 8 L. 11. v. 38. 


r 83 


3 5 Lucian in his diſcourſe on Grief demands © Of what avail 
| POE is your lamentation and that immoderate e of 
| * Women?“ TI & ws & xwnvſog vie ovivyot, % 1 T9) Yet 
uo wept T0y Jonvoy gl 9; and in another paſſage he ipcaks 
3 of the xwxvſog Edo as a funereal practice . The Atheniei 
Z Legiſlator, Solon, was compelled to reſtrain the extravagance 
of theſe melancholy ſhouts by a ſolemn prohibition **, Ly- 
curgus was under the ſame obligation at Sparta, and limited 
the days of ſorrow after death 2. We learn from Cicero, 
3 that the Athenian law on this ſubject was engrafted into the 
Twelve Tables at Rome“; and it was there enaCted, 


which Euripides here alludes, were natural Mourners for 


$ i; their amiable and beloved Queen; but Carmeli, the Italian 


were Præficæ, or artificial Hirelings, employed to be thus 
vocal. The Græcians had Characters of this ſort engaged 


? Tom, ii. p. 931. Ed. 1743. 10 Id. p. 927. 
1 Plutarch's Life of Solon, vol. i. p. 197. Ed. Bryan. 
= * Plutarch's Lite of Lycurgus, vol. i. p. 120. Ed. Bryan, and Lacon, 
attit. vol. ii. p. 238. Ed. Xylan. 1620. 
n Jam cetera in xii minuendi ſumptus lamentationeſque funeris trau- 
adlata de Solonis ferè legibus (De Legibus, 1 2. c. 23.) Poſtquam, ut ſcri- 
bit Phalereus, ſumptuoſa fieri funera & lamentabilia cœpiſſent, Solonis 
4 3 lege ſublata ſunt; quam legem eiſdem prope verbis noſtri decemviri in un- 
n decimam tabulam conjecerunt, (Id, c. 26.) 


: Ty Id, Lo 2, Co 23 & 20. . 
f | Ez on 


54 F . 
on funereal occaſions, who are ſometimes, though not often, wc 
mentioned: Homer ſeems to employ them to bewail Hector 
in the following paſlage of the Iliad : * 
Tixps: & eν codes | | 1 
Oaivcoy EEopygs, ore TTOIET TRY Ai 1. 
Or Ne op Ehe, mt Oe αννονꝰ yuoines 15. * 
A melancholy choir attend around, I 
. EY TIC 
With plaintive ſighs and mufick's ſolemn ſound : & 
| Alternately they fing, alternate flow LED . 
. ; . * . + a 
= Th' obedient tears melodious in their woe: 8 
| 0 20! 
| While deeper ſorrows groan from each full heart, E | 
| in 
| And Nature ſpeaks at ev'ry pauſe of Art !. 3 ge 


Euripides in his Pheeniſſe alludes to this uſage, when he 0 
makes Antigone thus exclaim: ; 


T ive; ds 7709000, 


—  —  — — — 


, \ , 
H rh j48T0T0AGW TTOWLNGY er Jol 5 
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Acrguoiyy, w d, des, cc : 


| What voice ſhall I invoke, 

| Its diſmal harmony attuned' to groans, 

| Accordant to my tears, my tears that flow 

For theſe three kindred bodies bath'd in blood 18 


In ZEſop's Fables a rich Man, who had two Daughters, hired © 
Mourners, when one of them Gicd : * How wretched, ex- 
5 claims the other, are we, who know not how to lament, 


15 L. 24. v. 72 2. 16 Pope's Iliad, b. 24. v. 905. 1 
27 V, 1506. - 28 Potter's Pheenician Virgins, v. 1692. 


though 


JT 


he | 


red 


T 65 


7 though our ſorrow is real, while theſe Strangers are 
« ſo violently affected! Wonder not, my Child, replied 


* the Mother, if theſe Women thus weep, ſince they do it 


4 for money ?9,” Lucian alſo in his diſcourſe on Griet 


peaks of the Jpyroy coÞoris, or the en of lamentation, 
*whoſe buſineſs it was to be yepryos vie ce , or the Con- 


ductor of this folly :s. The Græcians expreſſed this bor- 


rowed howling by their term iz:Azos z and hence was derived 


"their Proverb of iz>tus vycorzcs, or “ colder than the 
Galemus,” to convey the idea of indifference : Heſychius 2, 

Suidas 22, and Zenobius 23, mention this Proverb ; and they 
| inform us, that Ialemus was the Son of Calliope, who was 
; left a wretched Orphan. Archbiſhop Potter in his Archzo- 
: Jogia Græca has called him by miſtake one of Clio's Sons; 


5 
and his Printer has committed ſo many verbal errors in he 


Following paſſage, that it is neceſſary to inſert it in order to 
correct them: „Funeral dirges were alfo called 7zaz OTTTA 
. whence SH is expounded in Heſychius by Ocnrei to 
. mourn, and r νοντνEv is another name for mourning 
Women: Hence 7 7:3 fignify empty and worthleſs 
8 things, and T&NE8 2 rẽpog 18 provernigily applied to + 


% Tg; % Juyalions Etxwy Th; pics enoJavern; vpneoa; tuiobora'y* Th; N 
bra, WxiJ5; AS ng, ws ofa mt; ab , RUTH, Wy tc. T6 bog, ( Bu Tome, 
. N pn weornec x r oPÞdgns ðH/ꝗGlai: 4 witng in, pn dana, Tiro, Bs 
bra. dr JenvB&ow & £7 ya? agy vel TETO M. (Fab, 123, P · 82. Ed. 

Pon. 1718. > 


Vox 'Iz\cpo;. 22 Vox IAN. 
38 ** Centuria, 4. 39. p. 92. Ed. Schotto. 
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5 ſenſeleſs Compoſitions 24. The reſpective words, thu; 
printed, ought to be lwAzuo, inhkepicew, inkejalo]pict, lc 
and l\ps. This la ̈ is thrice mentioned by Euripides 
in his Oreſtes 25, Supplices 2, and Troades 7: On the firf 4 
of theſe paſſages the Scholiaſt informs us, that he was the 
ſon of Apollo and Calliope, and in the opinion of ſome the 
ſame with Linus: this word was alſo a conſecrated ſound for 
woe both among the Greeks and Romans: hence we find % 
in Euripides, 


AiAivoy, eihuvov, oiggeu Davos 1 
And in Ovid; 


Alinon in ſylvis idem pater, Alinon, altis 
Dicitur inviti concinuiſſe lyrà 29. 


But to proceed, the Romans had their artificial Mourners 
called Præficæ, who are mentioned by Feſtus 3, Noni 
Marcellus 3˙, Nævius 3*, and Lucilius 33, Horace alludes * 


to this Cuſtom in the following lines : 1 
Ut qui conducti plorant in funere dicunt, * 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo 34. b 
24 B. iv. c. 5. 206. Ed. 1728. 25 V. 1391. N 
*6 V. 281. 7 V. 601. 


29 Oreſtes, v. 1395. *2 Amor. I. 3. ep. q. v. 24. . 
39 Vox Præfica. 31 Vox Præfica. 7 
32 See Nævii Trag. Corpus Poet. Latin, vol. ii. p. 1478. Ed, : | 
Maittaire, bo 
- 33 See Lucilu Trag. Id. p. 1500. 34 De Art, Poet. v. 432. 4 5 
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Z The practiſe may be traced to the moſt remote Antiquity, 
„5 The Author of Eccleſiaſtes ſays, Man goeth to his long 
ie home, and the Mourners go about the ſtreets 35.” The 
4 rophet Jeremiah“ calls for cunning Women to come, and 
te take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may run down 
e with tears, and our eye-lids guſh out with waters 36.“ The 
or Minſtrels and People, making a noiſe in the houſe of Jairus, 
7 fter the death of his daughter, which are recorded by St, 
Matthew 37, were Perſons of this character: And this Evan- 
geliſt again alludes to this idea, when he ſays, “ We have 
% piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have 
e mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented 35-” It is 
aſtoniſhing, that this ancient Cuſtom ſhould not only ſtill 
prevail, but be extended over many Countries, whoſe Re- 
ſigion and Manners cannot be traced to have any connexion. 
Muretus, deſcribing the funerals of the Turks, aſſerts, that 
as ſoon as any one is dead, the Women begin with loud 
Y ries, and to make this ceremony the more doleful, they 
bire weeping Women 39. Sandys obſerves, that at Conſtan- 
I 1 inople “ the Women cry out mainely, and that the clamor 
may be the greater, they hire certain Jewiſh Women, that 
* have loudeſt voices . Tournefort in the Iſland of Milo 
9 eard extravagant ſhrieks, and was told, that the Publick 


: l * C. Xii. v. 5. e.. n 18. 


: 4 * L. ix. v. 23 & 24. . 


Weepers | 
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Pancien Peloponneſe ; les Pleureuſes ne quittent pas la maiſon du defu 


Weepers were doing their duty over the body of a deccaſe! *F 
Lady according to the ancient Greek Cuſtom 41. Monfieu;*F 
Guys in his recent Travels confirms the long lamentation of! 1 
the Grecian Women both in natural woe 4, and alſo their % 
uſage of mourning Hirelings 43, The Mahometans have 4% 
adopted this Cuſtom, Pitts declares, that the Women in 
Algiers make hideous cries for their deceaſed Relations #, 121 
Dr. Shaw in his account of the States of Barbary aflerts f 
that the Women make deep and hollow noiſe at their fu 1 
nerals, and end each period with ſome ventriloquous ſighs +, * 
On the Weſtern Coaſt of Africa Jobſon heard the Inhabitanti Z 
for the death of an old Marbut making a cry like the Iriſt 
how! with frantick geſtures particularly the Women“ 
The Natives of Iſſini on the Gold coaſt, according to Loyer, ® 
have Women Mourners, who reſemble thoſe of the Au, 
cients #7, At Geſves the Sieur Brue found female Hireling 
weeping in cadence s; and at Queda he ſaw the who! 
village in uproar on the death of a principal Man, when the 55 
Women ſcreamed, as if they had loſt all their Relations i, 


41 Travels, vol. i. p. 139. Ed. Lon. 174. 3 
42 Lettres ſur la Grece, vol, i. lett. xviii, p. 278, 279, 280, 281 282 9 
Ed. 776. A 
43 On loue, comme autrefois, des Pleureuſes dans la Morte, qui 4 


pendant une eſpace de temps plus on moins long ſuivant la condition 0! 
les facultes de la famille, (Id. p. 285.) 
44 C. 5. p. 40. Ed. 1731. 45 Travels, p. 242. Ed. 17557. 
4* See, Aſtley's Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 184. Ed. 1749. 
47 Id. vol. ii. f. 439% Id. vol. i. P. 114. % Id. vol. ii, P. 120 
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The Ruſſians not only made lamentable cries at their burials, 
| but hired Women for that purpoſe 5. Peter the Great at 
the funeral of the Czarina in 1716 aboliſhed at Peterſburg 
inmoderate lamentations and loud cries .. The Americans 
Mo a ſo at the burial of their Kings made a dreadful noiſe, and 
| ppointed Weepers to exert themſelves under rigorous pe- 
*. palties 52. Hence we have proved the amazing extent of this 


ts, funereal cuſtom, and have traced it from Aſia to the other 
fu three Quarters of the terreſtrial Globe. 
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3 Midſt thirſty deſerts wild and wide, 
1 That cloſe him round on ev'ry fide, 
2318. Prophetick Ammon holds his awful ſeat. 


A correſponding picture of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon 
en i preſented by Euripides again in his Electra: 
efum | | 
| * Preſent State of Ruſſia, vol. i. p-. 121. Ed. Lon. 1723, 
* Id. p. 111 & 121. 
3 Rites of Funeral Ancient and Modern, c. 7. p. 110. Ed. Lon. 
7. 
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Libyan Ammon's thirſty ſeat, 3 
Wither'd with the ſcorching heat, 4 
Feels nor ſhow'rs, nor heavenly dews 2 
Grateful moiſture round diffuſe 2. £01 


Here the Cambridge Editor, Barnes, in his Note remarks Y 
that this deſcription muſt be underſtood of the Country, . 
leading to the Oracle of Ammon, for the ſpot itſelf of th 
Temple was ſupplied both with trees and fountains 3. = ic 
ſupport of this aſſertion he refers to the hiſtorical teſtimon® 
of Quintus Curtius, The Roman Author, in the paſſage 4 = 
which he alludes, deſcribes the expedition of Alexande , 
through the parching deſerts of Libya in theſe exprefliv* 
words: © [ter expeditis quoque & paucis vix tolerabile = A 
“ grediendum erat; terra cœloque aquarum penuria ef 

«« ſteriles arenæ jacent, quas ubi vapor ſolis accendit, fl n 
« vido ſolo exurente veſtigia, intolerabilis æſtus exiſtt Une 
c luctandumque non tantum cum ardore & ficcitate regional 
ce ſed etiam cum tenaciſſimo ſabulo, quod præaltum & vl 
ce tigio cedens ægrè moliuntur pedes; ſed ut aperuere . , 


Tui 


Pre 


* V. 736. > Potter's Electra, v. 803. 8 
3 Quod tamen de Jocis intelligendum, per quos ad hoc Oraculu | 
eur.dum ; ipſe enim locus, ubi Templum erat, mirifice fontibus & ar 855 
ribus & fructibus beatur, ut idem docet Curtius ibidem. (On v. 7 1 
p. 472. ä 3 
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i campi alto obruti «ſabulo, haud ſecus quam profundum 
& #quor ingreſſi terram oculis requirebant. Nulla arbor, 
 nullum culti ſoli occurrebat veſtigium ; aqua etiam defe- 

 cerat, quam utribus cameli devexerant; & in arido ſolo 
| ac fervido ſabulo nulla erat 4.” But when Alexander 
4 rrived at the Temple itſelf of the God, a very different ac- 
'Y ount is given of that enchanting ſpot by the ſame Hiſto- 
Fe « Tandem ad ſedem conſecratam Deo ventum eſt: 
Rs incredibile dictu inter vaſtas ſolitudines ſita undique am- 
te X pjentibus ramis vix in denſam umbram cadente Sole con- 


. | : tecta eſt; multique fontes dulcibus aquis paſſim mananti- 
| bus alunt ſylvas s.“ The teſtimony of Quintus Curtius 
o goes not ſtand ſingle againſt that of Euripides. Arrian, re- 
e i Jating the ſame journey of Alexander, e the way 
del Is ſandy, deſolate, and unwatered : Er de «uy re 1 000g, 
C cu; 1 Tony uric, % amo s. The Country alſo, 
| 1 Furrounding the Temple, had the ſame ory and barren fea- 
e 


Wures. O Js pes, r 18 Allan 70 ing the TC jEV 
"= b co, s 07/40, % ug? rd Way Ng, % &vu5po; 7, But 
1 I the central ſpot of the conſecrated ſhrine, which in its 
08 2 Proadeſt part included about forty ſtadia, was enriched with 
1 blives and palms, and the whole circumference ſupplied 
- C | ith dew : a marvellous Fountain alſo aroſe in the middle 
of unparalleled qualities. Abrôg 6: &y [LET W oAtyog wy (o 
O 5 2 WT AEITTOY QUTE & WAXTOCC Oye, & TET TC C 85 GAIT TOE 


>; L. 4. c. 28. Id. I. 4. c. 21. 
i De Exped. Alex, l. 3. p. 159. Ed. 1668. 7 Id. p. 161. 
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rig cνναινe d GANG EX Vg c 9% Plutarch alſo in hi; 
Life of Alexander repreſents the danger of the want of water h 
and the ſtorm of ſands enveloping the Paſſenger, as liabl: 
to happen in the journey to the Oracle of Ammon. Aus 
07 9 y ey \ \ \ 1 3 / \ 2 
co νẽe eig Ajuputuveg odo unge, 3, WONAG fre) EX οννAepͤ.u 1, 2 
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: : 00 v6 10 10. 
puevorg eTmeoor vr Beſides theſe hiſtorical teſtimonis 
Lucan has given a poetical imagery of this Country in cor- * 
reſponding colours : 


Nam quicauid pulvere ficco 
Separat ardentem tepida Berenicida Lepti, 
Ignorat frondes; ſolus nemus extulit Ammon: 
Sylvarum fons cauſa loco, qui putria terræ 
Alligat, & domitas unda connectit arenas 11. 


Here and here only thro' wide Libya's ſpace 

Tall trees the land and verdant herbage grace; 

| \ Here the looſe ſands by plenteous ſtreams are bound, 
Knit to a maſs, and moulder'd into ground ; 1 
Here ſmiling Nature wears a fertile dreſs, Mt 
And all things here the preſent God confeſs 2, T 


Theſe concurring paſſages certainly militate with the literal K 
expreſſions of Euripides in his Alceſtis and Electra, unleß 8 


9 Id. p. 161. 70 Vol, iv. p. 39. Ed. Bryan. = 
„ Os Ve £29 2 -: * Rowe's Fharfalia, b. 9. v. 895 · . = 
the) 
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au) hey are qualified with that indulgent latitude before men- 
via tioned. The ſame liberty muſt be allowed to Catullus, who 
his geſcribes the oracular ſhrine of Jupiter Ammon parched with 
ate; heat, equally violating hiſtorical truth in the epithet æſtuoſi: 
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Quam magnus numerus Libyſlz arenæ 
Laſerpiciferis jacet Cyrenis, 
Orac'lum Jovis inter æſtuoſi, 
Et Batti veteris ſacrum ſepulchrum *. 
wed 
nie 8 
col. 
2 Ne XI. 
Verſe. 
9 of Alucæbeſſcg 0 Guo, 
4 II ly cure e, d 
| 127. IAI ον wupos Kiomuvie. 

The Sage's potent art, 
Till thund'ring Jove's avenging pow'r 
Hurl'd his red thunders at his breaſt, 
By Could from the yawning gulf releaſt 
H 33- To the ſweet light of life the dead reſtore, 


The cauſe of Æſculapius's death was aſſigned by the An- 
era lents to the indignation of Jupiter, becauſe this eminent 
Myſfician reſtored the dead to life. Aſchylus in his 


32 Carmen, 7. v. 6. 
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Agamemnon thus correſponds with Euripides in this ac. A 3 
count: . iy 
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Ovid makes Ocyroe propheſy at the birth of mn 1 
that he will be hereafter inveſted with this wonderful power, 1 
and that the exerciſe of it will be fatal to him : I 


Ergo ubi fatidicos concepit mente furores, 
Incaluitque Deo, quem clauſum pectore habebat, 
Aſpicit infantem ; totique ſalutifer orbi 

Creſce puer, dixit; tibi ſe mortalia ſæpe 
Corpora debebunt; animas tibi reddere ademptas 
Fas erit; idque ſemel Dis indignantibus auſus 
Poſſe dare hoc iterum flamma prohibere avita *, 


Virgil repreſents the recovery of Hippolytus by AZ iſculapius, 
as the immediate cauſe of his deſtruction by the thunderbot 1 
of * - | J ir 


Namque ferunt fama Hippolytum, ba arte 
noverce | 

Occiderit, patriaſque explerit ſanguine pœnas, 

Turbatis diſtractus equis, ad ſidera rurſus 

AÆtheria & ſuperas cceli veniſſe ſub auras, 

Pzonus revocatum herbis & amore Diane. 


g ; 1033. 2 Met. l. 2. v. 646. 


3 LEE 8 T 1-3 6g. 


A : . .* . « . 
= Tum Pater omnipotens aliquem indignatus ab umbris 

Moortalem infernis ad lumina ſurgere vitæ, 

* Ipſe repertorem medicinæ talis et artis 


Fulmine Phœbigenam Stygias detruſit in undas 3. 


The Scholiaſt of Æſchylus on the paſſage juſt cited alſo 
hen the reſtoration of Hippolytus as the cauſe of this 
8, vent 4. But the Scholiaſt of Euripides on the firſt line of 
i x e Alceſtis, after mentioning this medical power of Æſcu- 
'Y we to recover the dead 5, has furniſhed a copious liſt of 
Perſons, ſaid to be reſtored by him, according to the dif- 
Ferent opinions of ſeveral Authors: © Apollodorus,” ſays 
de, aſſerts, © that he was killed by lightning for reſtoring 
Fan Ameliagoras mentions Glaucus, Panyaſis 
Tyndareus, and the Orphick Writers Hymenæus: Steſi- 
chorus imputes it to Capaneus and Lycurgus. Pherecy- 
des in his Hiſtory maintains, that thoſe, who died at 
Delphi, were revived by Æſculapius; Phylarchus repre- 
i ſents the Phoenician Women, Teleſargus Orion, and Po— 
volt F lyarchus the Cyrenæan ſays, that he was ſtruck for heal- 
2 ing the Daughters of Croeſus®.” We are informed by 
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Barnes in his Note 7, that Meurſius in his Remarks on An | 
tigonus Caryſtius corrected the name of Ameliagoras 0 
that of Ameleſagoras, which the Cambridge Editor has in, 
ſerted into the text. Hence we will proceed to the 0h 
ing paſſage of Apollodorus, which the Scholiaſt had cer 
tainly in contemplation, as he mentions him ; “ Zcul:® 3 
4e pius,” ſays he, * having long exerciſed the medical au 
© rot only prevented many from dying, but reſtored to i 
c thoſe who had expired 5, I have found the follo: vic 
ce Perſons ſaid to be recovered by him, Capaneus and Ly 

& curgus ; as Stefichorus ſays Eriphyle ; Hippolytus accorll 

« ing to the Author of the Naupacticks; Tyndareus in Pi he 
185 . and Hymenæus according to the Orphick Writes F art 
“ Glaucus the ſon of Minos, as Mnefigoras affirms, >. the 
“Jupiter alarmed, leſt Men, acquiring this medical kno ius 
« ledge, ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other by their own ii 
« killed Æſculapius with lightning 9.” I have tranſlated tl 
paſſage literally, as it is printed in all the editions !“, which 
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7 Olim *Akozytgx;, Vid. Johan, Meurſii ad Antig. Cary ſt. c. 4 
Notas, ubi n ab antigono laudatum verum nomen prob 
s Kal rh rim %7Y77%; is TW6MU & 0v0Y BEXWAVE , GaTOVIOKILY, ANN 9 9 Þ 
tet T8: * ov (L. 3. P- 172. Ed. 1599 — | . 
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10 The firit by gius Spoletinus at Rome, 1 $55, and that by ico F | 
mus Commelinus from his Preſs, 1599. -F 
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JF have ſeen; but as we before reformed the Scholiaſt of 
oi uripides by Apollodorus, ſo we may here correct the latter 
* the former. The punctuation in the firſt part ſhould be 
It 2172, inſtead of Avzovgyov, and between "EprbvAyy & 'I76- 
& 7]oy the copulative conjunction, x, ſhould be inſerted. 
l he ſenſe will then be as follows: „“I have found the 
1 following Perſons ſaid to be recovered by him; Capa— 
neus and Lycurgus as Steſichorus ſays: Eriphyle and Hip- 
1 polytus according to the Writer of Naupacticks“ &c. 
Thus both Authors will then correſpond in aſſigning Capa- 
10 eus and Lycurgus to the teſtimony of Steiichorus, and 
pi ere will be no chaſm in Apollodorus for the evidence re- 
i arding them; but perhaps, as Eriphyle is recorded by no 
RM ther example in the liſt of recovered Perſons by AÆſcula— 
on, ius, her name ſhould be entirely omitted, inſtead of in- 
ki rting the conjunction, x, and then Hippolytus alone will 
I e aſcribed by the Scholiaſt of Euripides and Apollodorus to 
bil 1 e Writer of the Naupacticks. Uhe name of Mucſigoras, 
Raich no where elſe occurs, is alſo an error for that of Ame- 
5 4 El:goras, according to the amended text of Meurſius before 
bei 0 Id, for he was an ancient Greek Hiſtorian n; or for that 
A 1 Meleſagoras, as he is called by Clemens Alexandrinus 12 
3 d Maximus Tyrivs 13. There ſtill remains the evidence 
4 the Scholiaſt of Pindar on this ſubject, which will not only 
hog q * but corraborate the preceding remarks : *Aſcu— 


rw? ef 


u See Voſſius de Hiſt. Græc. l. 1. c. 2. & Dictionaire Hittorique de 
Yoreri, 
= Strom. I. 6. 73 Serm. 22. 
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é lapius,” ſays he on the third Pythick Ode, is reporter 
* to have reſtored to life the dead Hippolytus, being bribe de 
* by gold : Others ſay Tyndareus, others Capaneus, other 
« Glaucus 4; the Orphick Writers Hymenæus; but Stef f IC 
* chorus Capaneus and Lycurgus : Others aſſert, that it was Jo! 
e becauſe he healed the Prœtides: Others on account d He 
Orion: Phylarchus, becauſe he cured the Phœnidæ 8 
e Pherecydes, becauſe he made thoſe, who died at Delph 
ce to revive 5.“ Here we are again furniſhed with AY "Eat 
opportunity by this collateral teſtimony of reforming Y e 
corrupt text not only of Apollodorus, as before ſtated, 
regard to the Capaneus and Lycurgus of Stefichorus, i 
alſo that of the Scholiaſt of Euripides in two other place 
“The Phoenician Women of Phylarchus, and the Davghtl 8 

&< of Crœſus, the Tac Þovivous and 795 Kecios Guryo in ; 
ſhould be the Phœnidæ of Phylarchus, and the Daught: 
of Prœtus, the Tg Pouauidog and rg IIcoſrteæ Ou, Cor 3 nc 
ſponding with the Scholiaſt of Pindar : Both the Sons 
Phineus, who were blinded by their Father **, and t 


14 Hyginus alſo mentions Glaucus and Hippolytus : Aſculap'3 
Apollinis filius Glauco Minois filio vitam reddidiſſe five Hippo! 1 
dicitur, quem jupiter ob id fulmine percuſſit. (Fab. c. 49.) F = 

15 Atytlzs 0: 6 AoxhrTioG xpvow rhicnobeic arzolagas InFoAulor TSC 22 d 
%, Tord. £TEp0b, Karavla o de TAuUrcy* wi os Oepmu, TA 710 3 hed; 
£95 0 in) Katay: * anne” os & dies 70 Tay ende iagac) x, o & ” C 
Neiwva* OiAxpyoc, 7h Te; One,] Seer lng de, 671 T5 iy pon yt | 
G hs ib. (On Py th. Od. 3. V. 96.) A 

„ Phineus Agenoris filius Thrax ex Cleopatra habuit filios duos: 5s | 
patre crimine novereæ excxcati ſunt (Hygini Fab, c. 19.) br 
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1 Frcetides, who were ſo raving, as to imagine themſelves 
eifers 7, had ample occaſion for the medical powers of 


CUE 

1 Eſculapius. In regard to the malady or death of the Phœ- 
c Mician Women, or of the Daughters of Crœſus, we know 
a; MWothing except in this corrupt Scholiaſt. Having thus cleared 
e ground, we will now proceed to confider the character 
2 of Aſculapius, and to diſcover the origin of this fabulous 
1 ower. We are informed by Pindar, that he was edu- 
be ated by Chiron, who made his pupil a complete maſter of 
th he afſuaging art, and the remover of all diſeaſes : 
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N Hence he continues to inform us of the peculiar maladies 


ind accidents, cured by this ancient Phyſician, and the re. 


1 ; 


4 2 

„ Wedies which he applied for this purpoſe : Among the former 
mn 

6 77 Preœtides implerunt falſis mugitibus agros. 


5 3 * Py th. Od. 9, V. I 3» * Id. V. 82. 
x 1 are 
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are ulcers, wounds of different ſorts, fevers from the ſumme; 
heat, and colds from the ſeverity of winter; Among the lat 
ter are incantations, cooling liquors, topical aftringen!1, 
and ſalutary amputations ; | . be 
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he paſſage is long, but curious, as it contains the phyſic 
account of maladies and the ſtate of medicine in the age of 
Pindar. The Lyrick Poet then paſſes to the more marie 
lous efforts of Aſculapius's art, or that of the reſtorin | 
power from death, which he imputes to the ſordid mois . 
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eh Hence the avenging thunderbolt of Jupiter, which in a mo- 
Pent deprived the Mortal of breath, and ſtamped his inſtant 
hte, is finely painted: 


4 p Xeps 
Fr Y 
54S 2 co N by c Kor 400 
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The whole concludes with one of thoſe moral apophthegms, 
9 b eminently beautiful in the Theban Bard: this recom- 
| ends the humble duty of adapting our mortal purſuits to 
dur mortal faculties, and reſtrains the aſpiring ambition after 


Leleſtial objects, which are beyond the ſphere of our limited 
ies, : 


if Xoy te eomvre: ap 

col Aut pus evepec y u ec, 
ve T 2 70 Wop co, 0 O eU c . 
rig My OD 2 Slo c cc ſo/ 

ti Emevs: 23. 


1 The proper ſtudy of the human mind 
Is not to ſoar, and leave the earth behind: 


ld. v. 100. 23 Id. v. 105. 23 Id. v. 1 10. 


F 4 Hence, 
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Hence, O my ſoul, refign thyſelf to fate, 
Nor vainly pant for an immortal ſlate ! 


As to the origin of this fabulous ſtory, annexed to the ſkill 3 
of Zſculapius in recovering the dead, we may fairly im 
pute it not to the Gorgon's blood, which he received fron 
Minerva, as Apollodorus *4 and Zenobius *5 relate; but be. 
cauſe he reſtored Perſons in the moſt deſperate maladies, 
when their lives were deſpaired of, as Natalis Comes ob. 
ſerves : © Non defuerunt qui locum datum fuiſſe fabulæ d 
« Æſculapio tradiderint, quod mortuos ab inferis revocaret, f 
& quia nonnullos, quorum conclamata eflet ſpes vitæ, ſani, F 
ce tati reſtituerit per vim medicamentorum 26.“ 1 


24 Bibliot. I. 3. p. 172. Ed. 1509. 3 
25 *AoxanTioc 0 Ar ANY οe was: 7.50% X«ipwyog 15 0 eve, k 1 
weg Abna; naCwy to mx To on The Togyomn; gu aiuae 0 avtTs Bonny; th E 
PATE TW pts Yap ih THY agiolegay PArCar purrls Wees Qhogar avlpatuy fxpir! 3 
Two & ix Tov de erg owlnpiay* obe, x) Tives Tebrtd rag d poboNoytirn, A 
ds yody v Nas 75Tor aw%p Libpororg wins Jed d Zebg zutage ) (Cent, i & 
18. p. 4.) : 
36 Mythol, I. 4. c. 11. P+ 372. Ed. 1651. 
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145. Fen now ſhe finks in death and breathes her laſt, 


This epithet, z7pwnyg, again occurs in the ſequel, and is 


applied there in the ſame manner to the peculiar attitude of 


the expiring Alceſtis : 
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he idea involves an alluſion to a Grecian Cuſtom, which 


4 equired the deceaſed body to be placed in the veſtibule of 


the Houſe with the feet projected to the door: thus Patro- 
Xpert = 


plus is repreſented in the Iliad after his death: 
"Og jor ey A Sec e N 
Keizai, ave wpoduper re oc g 


Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur'd o er, 


1 And his cold feet are pointed to the doors. 


The deceaſed Pallas is placed at the porch by Virgil cor- 


$ ee to this uſage: 


XII 3 V. 184. 2 L. 19. v. 222. 3 Pope, II. b. 19. v. 210. 


Sic 


f 
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Sic ait illachrymans, recipitque ad limina greſſum 
Corpus ubi exanimi poſitum Pallantis Acœtes 
Servabat ſenior 4. 


The Romans borrowed this Cuſtom. Thus the Emperour 
Auguſtus, as we learn from Suetonius, was brought by the 
Equeſtrian Order, and depoſited in the veſtibule of his pa. 
| lace after his death: Equeſter ordo ſuſcepit, urbique intulit, 
atque in veſtibulo domũs collocavit 5. Seneca in his Epiſtles 7 
alludes to this idea, and humorouſly, repreſents an antiquat- 
ed Porter of his villa with this vein of pleaſantry: Quis eſt, 2 
inquam, iſte decrepitus, & meritd ad oſtium admotus ? fora 
enim ſpectat: Unde iſtunc nactus es? quid te delectavit ali 
num mortuum tollere . The rich Man of Perſius is at laſt 
extended in this prone poſture at his own door after all h 
terreſtrial happineſs : ; 


Tandemque beatulus alto 
Compoſitus lecto, craſſiſque lutatus amomis, 
In portam rigidos calces extendit 7. 


Neither Holyday nor Dryden, our Engliſh Tranſlators, u 
derſtood this paſſage: The former in his verſion ® and th 
latter in his note 9 refers it to the city-gate inſtead of the doo n 
of rhe private manſion, belonging to the deceaſed. It Y | 
curious, that the modern Græcians ſhould ſtill retain thi 
venerable Cuſtom of Antiquity ; yet we learn from the 1. 1 


En. l. xi. v. 31. 5 L. 2. c. 100. . 
Ep. 12. vol. ii. p. 39. Ed. 1672, 7 Sat. iii. v. 105. 5 
P. 313. Ed. 1673. 9 P. 44. Ed. 1693. = 
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gent intelligence of Monſieur Guys, that it now exiſts in 
that Country, as reported in theſe words: © Les Grecs & 
„les Romains plagoient de cette ſorte les Morts dans le 
ur 1 veſtibule de leurs maiſons, les pieds tournes vers la porte. 
he 4 La mEme coutume $'obſerve encore aujourdhui parmi les 
JA. 2 © Grecs modernes ainſi que chez nous .“ 


2 


10 

les : 
at- | 

1 N XIII. 

ne E. erſe. 

ie. 

* "Lox c cH˙s Nοννi 9% 

laſt | 


biel - 157. Ec t . 


AF In fountain-water 
162. She bath'd her lily- tinctur'd limbs. 


Arxchbiſhop Potter in his Archæologia Græca has been 
un. guilty of a ſingular error in aſſerting, that Alceſtis on the 
the approach of the fatal day waſhed herſelf in the river; and 
Joo! after citing the original paſſage, which only implies river 
t 9 vater, he thus tranſlates it: 


The pious Dame did in the river waſh 
Her beauteous body *. 


39 Voyage Litteraire de la Grece, lett. 18. vol, i. p. 287. Ed. 1776. 
? B. iv. Co 3. vol. ll, P» 180. Ed. 1728. 


Another 
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Another Tranſlator, inſerted in the ſubſequent page of hi; 
book, has alſo rendered the words, In gentle rivulet *,” “ 
Such an act as this would certainly have been indelicate for 
the Theffalian Queen from its publick exhibition. The pu- 
rity of water, derived from the running ſtream, ſuperio: 
to any other, was the cauſe of its ſelection for this purpoſe of 
ablution preceding death. The Grecian Hiſtory will fur. 
niſh other correſponding examples of this Cuſtom. Xeno- 
phon records, that the Attendants of the elder Cyrus ad-. 
viſed him to be bathed on his approach to death 3. Socrates 
is repreſented by Plato, retiring from his Friends into 2 


private apartment, where he bathed his body 4, before he 5 


ſwallowed the fatal potion on his return. The Athenin 
Philocles, taken Priſoner by Lyſander, walked before hs 


Companions to execution, having firſt waſhed and arranged Yi 


himſelf in ſplendid apparel, as we learn from Plutarch on 
the authority of Theaphraſtus 5, I ſhall have a future occa- A 
fion to ſhew on the Hecuba *, that this ceremony was ex. 


tended to the deceaſed body. 


2 Id. p. 181. 
3 *Ot rilayuiru wpootore; Agoachas avroy ixiAcvor, JF 
| (De Inſt, Cyri, I. 8. p. 234. Ed. 1625). 
* "Emile d d ̃ (Phædo, vol. i. p. 119. Ed. Serran.) "= 


S Eira ABT jarvog 0 Aαοαν Mνν Ng TewTos z THV oDayny ny tro Toi; 2 
craig; we; 1 Os Dg g. (Lyſandri N vol. ili. p. 19. Ed. Bryan.) 2 . 
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of 8 
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tes! Then took 


Y From her rich cheſts of odorous cedar form'd 
be 164. A ſplendid robe, and her moſt radiant dreſs. 


ht It was a preliminary ceremony of the Ancients to array the 
ed Miving body in ſplendid apparel before the moment of ap- 
on proaching death. Hence we ſce Alceſtis thus engaged to 
Cle 3 ele the moſt brilliant dreſs for this melancholy occafion. 
Other examples occur both in Hiſtory and Poetry. In He- 
E odotus, when Arion embarked from Tarentum, and was 
compelled by the Corinthian Mariners in the ſame veſſel 
either to kill himſelf, or plunge into the ſea, before he did 
43 he latter, he adorned himſelf with all his apparatus. Ac- 
1 ording to Diogenes Laertius, as Socrates was preparing to 
| drink the fatal hemlock, Apollodorus preſented him with 

a fine robe, that he might expire in it: the Philoſopher 
demanded of him, © if his own "garment were fit for him 


). 


. 


N 7 * * 4 , , „ 4 e 7 1 
1 . 2: t0UY1% TE AGA THY) TXEUTY b. WET ir 85 RETELI ET PILA W; tbxFf, Tv? 
8 N TAELN dcn. (L. Ze C. 24.) | 


alive, 
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alive, and would not ſuit him dying 22” This anecdote js Y 
related by ZElian in this manner. Apollodorus, Campanion 
of Socrates, brought him two ſumptuous and elegant veſt. 


th ments, and intreated him to put them on, before he wal. i 
f lowed the poiſon : “ You will not thus,” ſays he, © be de. Ih 
1 te prived of thoſe funereal ornaments, which ſhould arra Au 
| & the dead 3.” The Philoſopher refuſed to comply with his Mol 
J requeſt, and ſaid to his other ſurrounding, Friends : © W ha, Ari 
[4 & a fine opinion does Apollodorus entertain of us, if he ima. 4 he 
þ: « cine, that after this farewell draught, which I ſhall pledge ple 
in « to the Athenians, he will ſee the identical Socrates ! for i Ahe 
| &« js evident, that he does not know me, if he ſuppoſe, that da 
1 « the body, which in ſome few moments will be here pro. 1 
4 ct jected before his feet, to be myſelf 4.” The Gracia tt 
10 x Sage by this admirable retort alluded to the immaterialit; . he 
i | and inviſibility of the human foul, detached from its corpo. 3 

8 | real priſon. The Athenian Philocles is deſcribed by Plu- 4 

J | tarch on the authority of 'Theophraſtus to have preceded bY 

4 Companions to execution, . bathed and aſſumed 4 : 
ON 3 =o. 
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Erase robe 5. Before the Wife of Aſrubas committed herſelf 
be devouring flames, ſhe adorned herſelf in the beſt manner, 
Frhich her ſituation admitted, as we learn from Appian in 
J is Libyck Hiſtory é. It is recorded by Livy, that, when 
Ine Gauls befieged Rome, the Senators, who had born cu- 
297 4 ule magiſtracies, attired themſelves in thoſe magnificent 
115 fobes, worn by them on religious proceſſions and ſolemn 
bat 4 Wn phs; and then they placed themſelves in the centre of 
heir halls on chairs of ivory, that accoutered in the em- 


I 4 plems of their former dignity they might die nobly, awaiting 
1 Ine arrival of the Enemy 7. We read in Florus, that Cleo- 
mM Þatra, diſdaining to be led by Cæſar in triumph, retired into 
of & Mauſoleum ; and there, having dreſſed herſelf in the richeſt 
ian ttire, and placed herſelf on a throne ſtrongly perfumed near 
ity! the body of her Antony ſhe applied aſps to her veins, 
pY $od was thus diffolyed by death, as if ſhe were in ſlumber s. 
11-8 be: - If 
b : 
1 13 8 Eira u pero; LN N Xaauuds Nr wen re ?mi 7 oxy nyEiTo Tois 

4 ms ws blogs ©ti@eadleog. (Lyſandri Vita, vol. iii. P-· 19. Ed. 
"i 1 3 © Ty N yurzice 75 A7potca Myovow aToytiov TS wes xaxlzroounoudla Tt ws 
ir 1 * OVuPIexis iq alo. (Liby ca, p 59. Ed. 155 1. 

7 Turba ſeniorum domos regreſſa adventum hoſtium obſtinato ad mor- 
1 em animo expectabat: Qui eorum curules geſſerant magiſtratus, ut in 
4 I * 2 


fortune priſtinæ honor umque aut virtutis inſignibus morerentur, quæ au- 
18 veſtis eſt thenſas ducentibus triumphantibuſve, ea veſtiti medio 

dium eburneis ſellis ſedere. (L. 5. c. 41.) 
* Quod ubi deſperavit à principe, ſervarique ſe triumpho vidit, incau- 
Kiorem nacta cuſtodiam in Mauſoleum le, ſepulchra regum fic vocant, 
recipit, 


Ry 
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If we proceed to poetical teſtimony, we may find, that Me. 
gara in the Hercules Furens of Euripides implores Lycus to 1 
permit her to array her Children with the ornaments, adapted. 
to the dead, previous to their ſacrifice: 


Koojoy Wages u Wauint ,p oi gCUN 9 ? 
To which he replies, that ſhe may be indulged with this li. 1 
berty, and when they are thus adorned, he will plunge them 
to the Infernal Manſions : C 
Koc le EW pworoſes* 8 P, wen Nu 
"Oray de x67 juo1 meounncl: owpao w, 
H wapog bfg veprepe Y Ni 0. 
The Children afterwards in the ſequel of the drama ar: 3 
introduced thus apparelled with theſe funereal ſymbols; MK 
Ad eropm your 260 de, . juEvwy 
ts "Ev0uu eaves 11. 
And when their Father Hercules enters, he exclaims : 
Tx cri g worry | 
Er70Augiot vera! HpetOG & C ecfe U 12. 
Before the houſe I ſee my Sons, their heads 
Wrapt in the dreſs of death 73, 


recipit. Ibi maximos, ut ſolebat, induta cultus in differto odoribus oli 1 
- yaxta ſuum fe collocavit Antonium, admotiſque ad venas ſerpentibus il 


morte quali ſomno ſoluta eſt, (L. 4. c. 41.) 14 
L. 329. © V. 335. 4 2 
1 V. 520, 73 Potter's Hercules, v. 588. : 


; j ' 7 EASY TOY. > TA: of tn 
- © "<a . . 


EEE LEE WM $3t 
je aftetwards aſks, (EV 
Kb de x’ rig 28. vepſepots xo; 14 
But why this dreſs which ſuits th' infernal pow'rs "5? 


Wo which Megara replies, 
en 707 Nn cep apple '5, - 


We wear it as the meet array of death 7. 


* 


1 ſhall have a future occaſion in a ſubſequent Note on the 
Alceſtis s to illuſtrate this Cuſtom, as extended alſo to des 
Feaſed bodies. 
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#22. And Sorrow robe me in her ſable weeds ? 


The Cuſtom of aſſuming dark garments, as a ſymbol of 
3 ourning, has the united ſanction of ancient Poetry and 
Nigory. It may be traced even to Homer: thus Thetis is 

F preſented in the Iliad, lamenting the approaching death of 
| 4 r fon Achilles: 


a 40 V. 548. ) 15 V. 61 2. 7 6 V. 549. 
| = 47 V. 61 3. i On V. 613. 
A 8 '- HS a 
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Ns acc: Cuno cron Av di Heco 
Kudveo, 78 & Er, un E ee 


She ſpake, and veil'd her head in ſable ſhade, 
Which flowing long her graceful perſon clad *, 


Aſchylus i in his Chœphoræ repreſents Women before the 
palace at Argos after the murder of Agamemnon chu 
attired: 


Tis wo? 10 opnyupis 
Tric yuE,m-ioy Peper mw wenory Xipors 
The725 c. 
But what are theſe ? this train 


Of females in the ſable garb of woe 
Decently habited 4 ? 


Euripides has often this alluſion. We ſhall find in the fe 
quel of the Alceſtis, that Admetus there commands all th 
Theſſalians to bewail his departed Queen with black ve 
ments, pAzunizAo oro 5, Hence we may infer, that theſ | 
dreſſes were ſometimes uſed as marks of national woe 

Thus Lycophron : 2 


Thais de Avyaiay Nec 
Tobie rypoc [porratoy £Y NAIVE ev *, : 
| | 5 'The Servant of the royal Palace is alſo introduced in thi 
q Play, inveſted with dark apparel 7: And Admetus contrall A 


I L. 24. v. 94 | | 2 Pope's Il, b. 24» v. 123. 25 
V. 10. * Potter's ZEſchylus, vol. ii. p. 147. Ed. 177988 
x V. 427. . 97 4» -7 V. 819. | 3 
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vis Own Pietent gloomy raiment with thoſe white and hyme- 
Mal ornaments formerly worn by him: 


Ni» & v UH 9/085 alimony, 
Aegvxoy Te TVET NV uENaves TT0A pot 8. 


| 1 yndarus in the Oreſtes 9, and Jocaſta in the Phœniſſæ 10 of 
(Sur Poet, are both arrayed with theſe ſable emblems of mourn- 
g: the latter ſays of herſelf: 
| Aren dog Pape N, rex, 4 
Avoopprouce & autrebxy rede oM | 
Auel SU. * 
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For thee threw off 
My ſplendid robes, and chang'd them for theſe weeds, 
This fable dreſs of grief 12. 


1 higenia twice implores her Mother not to inveſt herſelf 
2 With black garments after her ſacrifice in another Play, 
4 Which bears her title at Aulis: 

Mir &juQi ow pace N apmioxy wind 13. | 
= My} cup, x:ivos piroavos ec cin . | 

1 the Helena this Spartan Queen aſſerts, that for the death 
0 Menelaus ſhe muſt her white in order to aſſume 
eck robes: 

nun re Neunes puldawer oddly 15. 


he V. 923. 9 V. 457» 0 V. 3780. 
. © V. 330. 22 Potter's Phœnician Virgins, v. 35 t. 
23 V. 1459. 14 V. 1449. 15 V. 1094. 1 0 
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| habited : 


condition: 


ties bewailing him with black garments : 


And in the pal of that Tragedy the thus pen 


Abrn, Tt eee ideas emu Xpo% | 
Aevxary dH 15 ; 


Why haſt thou chang'd thy white robes for theſe bet 
And mourning weeds ** ? 3 


Bion in his lovely Epitaph on Adonis calls on Venus no L 
longer to ſleep in purple robes, but to ariſe and are) 
herſelf in that dark apparel adapted to her _ 


Myxi:: wopPvpeorg &vt Gehen, Kung 5 — 
_ "Eypeo dei xvod ons 17. 


And Moſchus in his Epitaph on Bion paints the rural Deli . | 


Kai Earupor AU peratyxAcuol re Thema 18. . 
Thus Ovid for the death of Orpheus repreſents other un 3 
Goddeſſes attired : £] 

Obſcuraque carbaſa pallo 

Naiades & Dryades paſſoſque habuere capillos 15. 


The Siſters of N iobe, after the loſs of their Brothers, ar 
Tag deſcribed by him: 


as V. 1203. 15 Potters Helena, v. 1293. 
27 V. 4+ | V. 27. Met. I. xi. v. 49. 


on 
8 4 

N 

1 
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| Stabant cum veſtibus atris 
Ante toros fratrum demiſſo crine ſorores 20. 


z And Procne for Philomela thus mourns : 


* 


5 Velamina Procne ; 
= Deripit ex humeris auro fulgentia lato ; 
ER Induiturque atras veſtes . 
Thus Althza, after the death of her Brothers, 
%% Auratis mutavit veſtibus atras ** Shane 
RR. . - 1 
It is che prayer of Tibullus, that his Friends may collect 


Jer 


f 


suf Rs © 6e lations, 


is remains, attired in a black garb : 


Pars quz ſola mei ſuperabit corporis, offa 
Incinctæ nigri candida veſte legant *3, 


f we proceed from poetical to hiſtorical teſtimony, we may 
WDerive this Cuſtom from Ægypt. It is recorded by Plutarch, 
bat Iſis lamented the loſs of Ofiris by aſſuming a mour- 
Ping robe . Servius on Virgil confirms this conjecture in 
heſe words : © The Zgyptians, as ſome aſſert, invented 
che Cuſtom of mourning ; for they firſt in black veſt- 
ments bewailed Bacchus, whom they call Ofiris, when 
treacherouſly murdered by his Brother Typhon: hence it 
was delivered down to ather Nations, that they ſhould 
mourn in a change of apparel after the death of their Re- 


*2 Met. I. 6. v. 289. 1 Id. v. 568, 
9 1 Met. J. 8. v. 452. 23 L. 3. El. 2. V. 18. 
bier grob dvaAë , (vol. ii. p. 336. Ed. 1620.) 
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4 lations, provided their grief finiſhed within a year 28. 
The Perſians, according to Quintus Curtius, with their 


tze legal ceremonies on this occaſion: . Plutarch has twici 
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Wives and Children lamented Alexander, not as an Enemy 
and Conqueror, but as the maſt juſt Monarch of their omW 
nation, with melancholy veſtments and hair ſevered in con. 
formity with their eſtabliſhed uſage 2. Aſchines in buy s 
Oration againſt Cteſiphon attacks Demoſthenes for appearing 
crowned and drefſed in white apparel on the ſeventh day ae 
his daughter's death, before he had mourned and performel 


| 8 
1 8 "2 1 * a: 

y 8 2222 8 
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vindicated Demoſthenes from this imputation, and aſſertedl 
that he did not ſacrifice his publick duty to private grief 30 ; 
There is an intereſting anecdate, regarding Euripides hind | 
ſelf on this ſubject, which is related by Thomas 1 
the Life of our Poet : All the Athenians, ſays he, ar 

6c * reported to have mourned, when the OO of il 


8 * n . 
8 3 2 bee” 


35 Morem lugendi quidam dicunt Zgyptios inveniſſe ; eos enim \ pri J 
Liberum, quem Oſyrim appellant, a fratre Typhone per infidias int f 
remptum, atrà veſte luxiſſe; inde ceteris gentibus traditum, ut poſt i 
teritum proximorum ſuorum veſte mytgta lugerent ; ita tamen, ut in :4 
fineretur luctus. (On An, I. xi. v. 287.) F 
26 Perſz comis ſuo more detonfis in lygubri veſte cum conjugibus i 
liberls non ut vlctorem et modo hoſtem, ſed ut gentis ſuæ juſtiſimum ni 
gem vero deſiderio lugebant. L. 10. c. 14.) 
27 EGA F dug, rde dv yalybe abr riruiluiag, webs 3 9 Ta 
gere auiou, oriharwwoapirc Y Awnny iobira Anbar i ait 4 
(Vol. iii, Pars ii. p. 429. Ed. Reiſke, 1771.) | 
* Demoſtheniz Vita, vol. i i, p. 855. Ed. 1620, & Conſol. ad Ar: 
yol. ii. 5. 119. Id. 3 
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death arrived in their City ; but Sophocles himſelf put on 
a dark garment, and introduced into a drama, then ex- 


1 hibited,” his Actors without chaplets 29.” The Friends of 
u neramenes at the feſtival of Apaturia are recorded by Xe- 


phon to have procured ſeveral Men to inveſt themſelves in 
eck apparel, and to be cloſely ſhaved to the ſkin, that 
ny l ey might preſent themſelves to the aſſembly as the apparent 
4 elations of the deceaſed o. We alſo learn from the teſti 
ony of Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis, that the Romans adopt- 
i this Cuſtom. The Wives, ſays he, deſcribing the 
tet 4 events after the death of Marcius, in conformity with 
the uſage, practiſed on the death of their own Relations, 
laid afide their gold, purple, and other ornaments, and 
= mourned for a whole year with black raiments 31.“ 
vough this funereal ceremony prevailed among the Roman 
Women at this æra, it muſt have afterwards changed, ſince 
Wutarch has made it a problem in his Roman Queſtions, 
Why do Women wear for mourning white garments and 


4 MF veils 3: ?” After advancing his conjectures on this ſubject 
IC Ul 3 
unto My "9 & ind 76 axyopal Ths Eveinids l 78g wir *Abnaie; miles 
1. ZoPoxAic & avToy en x Parr irlrdolas xi 288g dt rIoxgilas avra 
YN nay T9 tors tigayayiy wes; To Gyarce (P. gi. Ed. Barnes.) 
c, d 7h» Orgapim mapioxivacas dub Hi dia. ixola;, x2 
res nenaguirovg onnod; iv TavTH TH lers, e weog Thy kenne la- Fxory os BY 
To lyric; ties rd S νm½i a (Hiſt. Græca, I. 1. p. 449. Ed. 1625.) 

> Ine; Po Hin, & vous iaTiy aural; im} Toi; iNorg g raya woitty c- 
robin xgvotr Tt: x) wopPoenr x) AN hn EARTH hi. Nein i 
Ap inatowr inirinoar N05. (L. 8). ; 

J * Alc TI Awna poęodou ty Toi; ire as yuranues rar % Asuxov; rig. 
deaf pl, ii. p. 270. Ed. 1620.) | 
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. he concludes by afſerting, © that at Argos they wear white for 
__ < mourning, as Socrates ſays, their veſtments being rinceili 
« in water 33,” In regard however to Men the Cuſtom d 1 
black mourning continued ipyariable at Rome. Maęrobi q 
mentions, that the celebrated Orator, Craſſus, bewailed th 

loſs of his favourite Lamprey, as if this fiſh had been buff 
own daughter, and was clad in black after its death 34. Cicenl 1 
in his Oration againſt Vatinius aſks, © Quis unquam coen# 
ce vit atratus ? ita enim illud epulum eſt funebre, ut mun L 
& fit funeris, epulæ quidem ipſæ dignitatis ; Quis 1 unquarli 
in luctu domeſtico, quis in funere familiari cœnavit auff 
* tog pulla 35?” Juvenal repreſents it, as the general fa | 
of longevity, ta ſee perpetual ſcenes of grief, and to gronf . 
old in black veſtments: 1 


 Hz#c data pœna diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper clade domus multis in luctibus, inque 
Perpetuo mœrore & nigra veſte ſeneſcant 30. 


We may trace it even to the Roman Emperours at Conſta 3 
tinople in the twelfth Century, when the exception, reli 
| fin g to Women, muſt haye been aboliſhed, fince the 190 q 


33 EY & Axe, Nun Popoiq' iy ve indy, s = — da 14 | 
(ich. 9 
3* Is tamen Craſſus vir cenſorius (nam cum Cn. Domitio cenſor 2 
cum ſupra ceteros diſertos haberetur, eſſetque inter clarifſimos cives pa 
ceps, tamen muræpam in piſcinà domus ſuæ mortuam atratus tanqual 
filiam luxit. (Saturn. 1. . 2+ 6. 11. p. 361. Ed. 2670). 
* Sat. 16. V. 405. Tem. ij. p. 493 · Ed. 1555. 
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Hiſtorian, Anna Comnena, ſpeaks of her Mother 
ne, after the death of her Huſband Alexius, n 


Wlack ſandals with a dark garment and veil 37, 


1 1 
bl 
aig Ne XVI. 


erſe, 


) ; AT, a, 4 8 eeuc rede, 

any Ko moi i f SN LY 

; 0. Obponiy miharat. 

ron Will not Deſpair unſheath 


The ſelf-deſtroying ſword ? will it not find | 
233: Some means of violent death? 


Ihe original expreſſion conveys the ideas of voluntary death 
two different modes of Suicide; the one perpetrated by 
e ſword, and the other by the halter. The former was 
aeemed by the Ancients far more honourable than the 
ter: This appears from the teſtimony of Homer in the 
dyſſey, where Telemachus declares, that he will not 
4 eſtow on the abandoned Miſtreſſes of the Suitors a pure 
| 3 eath ; 
p q My p2y 87 lupe Jryccro amo Ju þedy & Bal 

| Tay i. 


L. 15. 50g. Ed. 1651. | 7 L. 22. v. 463. 


EF. 
tC IANS 


He commands a my to 0 erected * wy immedi Þ 
ſuſpenſion... 


Klovog ? Sidler dere 00 Yonow, 
T erreſſcboteg, pa rig Woo'v Bog IIc . 


And Euripides in his Helena expreſly contraſts theſe ways of q 
death, attaching a generous and noble idea to the ſword, bu I 
a ſervile and ignominious one to the halter : 3 


"Ao Xppoves lien dt puleigoion, == 
| Ky row: de % Tvomperres vouige|ett, - 
Epwyal & expo eyes 713 N, 3, 
They are often however mentioned together in other places 
as well as here in the Alceſtis, without any diſtinction of 
difference of eſtimation. Thus our Poet in another pai 
- ſage of the Helena connects them 1 in the mouth of the Sparta 1 del 
Queen: I 
e eee e ee, 
H EiÞoxro dl ααννντν oÞaryng 
* AurooiSapo ew We\aow d Mcp 4, 


Around my neck Tl! wreathe 
The ſtrangling cord, or with mine own hand drive 
= ep! in this fleſh will drive the ſlaughtering ſword 8. 


1 an Ode of Horace we find them united ; -.. 


Modo enſe pectus Norico recludere; 
Fruſtraque vinc la gutturi innectes tuo b. 


2 Id. v. 467. | | 3 V. 308. 4 . 360, 
Dotter's Helena, v. 391. Epod. 17. v. 72. 
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ad an elegant uſe is made of this alluſion by Ovid in ne 
Epiſtle of Phylles to Demophoon : 
= Sxzpe venenorum fitis eſt mihi; ſepe cruentà 
Trajectum gladio morte perire juvat; 
Colla quoque, infidis quia ſe nectenda lacertis 
Præbuerunt, laqueis implicuiſſe libet 7, 


3 Ie has alſo connected them in his Remedy of Love; 
= Cur alius collum laqueo nodatus ab arcto 


E trabe ſublimi triſte pependit onus ? 
Cur alius rigido fodit ſua viſcera ferro 5 ? 


here are examples of both theſe modes of death, practiſed 
Jy the reſpectable Characters of Antiquity, The mighty 
| ö jax and the valiant Cato are well known to have fallen on 
a eir ſwords. Caſtor and Pollux are both repreſented in the 
I ſelena of Euripides, as having ſlain themſelves 9 : this too is 
We fate of Deianira in the Trachiniæ of Sophocles 10; thus 
Peaſta dies in the Phęeniſſæ 1, but ſhe hangs herſelf in the 
Wcdipus Tyrannus **, and alſo i in the Odyſſey, where ſhe is 
ed Epicaſte *3 : thus Phædra in the Hippolytus of Eu- 
pides 4, and Clytemnæſtra and Leda in his Helena alſo die 
Wy ſuſpenſion '5: in his Andromache Hermione is ſaid to 
ire after this mode of death 16. In Apollonius Rhodius 


Ve. 5 RG 

I 10 V. 947. 21 V. 1467 & 1571, * V. 12863 

3 {3 L, 11. V. 277» 1 V. 770 & 802, 15 V. 133 & 962. 
Clite 


92 L 2 6T.1 4 


Clite is repreſented terminating her life by the cord "| 
thus Virgil paints his Amata: ? 


Et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta 18. 


Here Servius in his comment obſerves, that the epithet du 
* informis” was deſigned to convey the higheſt degree ff 4 
infamy, becauſe in the Pontifical books it was ordained, tha 
| whoever hanged himſelf ſhould be thrown out unburied ; but 3 | 
the Poet had conſulted the dignity of the Queen under thi 
mode of expreſſion 19; he ſubjoins this hiſtorical anecdote: 
It is recorded by Caſſius Hemina, that when Tarquiniu 
Superbus had compelled the Roman People to conſtruct th 
publick ſewers, and many Perſons had hanged the.nſelves u 4 
avoid this diſgrace, the monarch commanded their bodies ti 
be faſtened to a croſs ; then Suicide was for the firſt an 
eſteemed ignominious . He alſo adds on the teſtimony d 
Varro, that the accuſtomed funereal rites were not conferrelf 
on thoſe who committed this mode of death, but the 
were buried with ſuſpended i images around them in imitations | 
of their action: therefore Virgil, following Varro and Call | 


dus, aſſerts, that Amata periſhed by an unſeemly e FT 


V. 1. v. 1065. 18 En. I. 12. v. 63. 

29 Sane ſciendum, quia cautum fuerat in Pontificalibus libris, ut, 
laqueo vitam finiſſet, inſepultus abjiceretur; unde bene ait, informis i=l 
quaſi mortis infamiſſime ; Ergo, cum nihil fit hac morte deformius, Poet 
etiam pro reginæ dignitate dixiſſę accipiamus. (Vol. ii. p. 1206, H 
Maſvicii, 1717.) 

1 Cafhus autem Hemina ait: Tarquinium Superbum, cum cloacas 
pulum facere cotgifſet, & ob hanc injuriam multi ſe ae necareay 
| Juffile corpora eorum cruci affigi (Id), Xx 
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7 4 . cauſe ſhe applied to the halter 2. There is an intereſting 
2 ory related by Plutarch on this ſubject. The Virgins of 
iletus were ſeized with fo frantick an inclination for diſſo- 
Jution, that many in defiance of patental tears and the te- 
3 nonſtrance of their Friends committed ſuicide by hanging 
; emſelves : this diſtemper was ſuperior to all human help, 

u a decree, ſuggeſted by a wife Man, was enacted, that the 
laids, who thus killed themſelyes, ſhould be carried naked 
b rough the market. This law, continues he, not only 
; _m— but entirely removed their propenſity to this 
1 Hon 22, 


2 


Et Varro ait: Suſpendioſis, quibus juſta fieri jus non fit, ſuſpenſis 
illi veluti per imitationem mortis parentari. Docet ergo Virgilius 


3 Wcundum Varronem & Caffium, quia fe laqueo induerat, letho perüſſe 
orm. (Ich. 
reh 


* Ilaoay ptr yop iC aIpyng imifluuia Jarcre x) e oeh mWiguummng bi- 
1 re, WoAAa} JN amy &T1yxovlo Acvbarouoas Ab os * dap Yavewy % Wapnyoeias 
„ , Inipancr, ann wiprioar imirdices x Waregying anarn; TW PrnaTiivius 
vlas rein. 6 To Kcxov idνν⁰ e rice ardowninng Conbalag, 
ws S yropn is ⁴ Gr3geg νε,άgͥ p mpoeunmwjpe Ta; aTayXoptiras yupuray inxe- 
nodes did The d? x vdr xvgwbty & H EMIT X tvs GANG w¹u , rare 

** rag wagdivov, (De Virtute Py vol, ii. p. 249. Ed. 16200. 
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k "Oped Shrorrov, opiu TXexog 
2 253. Nexucov de woopÞjurvg ET N é“ Nr. 


I ſee the two-oar'd boat, the Stygian barge, 
And he, that wafts the dead, graſps in his hand 


254 His pole. 


We learn from Diodorus Siculus, that the Pilot of the 
veſſel in Egypt, employed to tranſport dead bodies over 3 
lake to the place of burial, was named Charon: hence, 
ſays he, it is reported, that Orpheus, having formerly tra 
velled into this Country and having been a Spectator of this 


rite, invented the fables of Hell, imitating a part, and he 
adding the remainder from his own genius *. In the ſequel F'S | 
of the Alceſtis we have two other correſponding. figures e! 
of this Infernal Ferryman, the naval ConduQtor to Pagan g f ſher 
Hell : 1 aſt 


. 4 Ei N rabry wewprvc, Or ATU Tie xalz Ti id j vod Ur | hk, 
' © Kapwyn* d x) Pacw OD, To waraids xi Alyurlo * EO 
re 78 16puyuor pavlotroinoa T nal ads To ji pupnodyueror, Tae & aro- % 
0006 p00 (L. 1. c. 92. vol. i. p. 103. Ed, Weſſelin. 1746.) = VV 
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Or ent Nene, 
Ind ανν Te g 
Nexporojurros 85 3, 


3 In all theſe he is repreſented attached to the oar, and engaged 


In his office; but in the paſſage, which is the immediate 


E f ubject of this Note, the oar is doubled, and his boat and 
3 pole are more minutely deſcribed, .Horace hav imitated, 
pod probably tranſlated Euripides, when he ſays, 


Tum me biremis præſidio ſcaphæ 4. 


\nd Virgil had certainly the Grecian Tragedian in his 
agination, when he painted his Charon in his ſixth 
FEneid : 

Ipſe ratem conto ſubigit, veliſque miniſtrat, 

Et ferrugineà ſubvectat corpora cymba, 

Jam ſenior 5. 


ET he adoption of the uncommon word, »6yrw, by latiniz- 
g it literally, and transferring it to the ſame image, fixes 
e imitation. Homer had before uſed it in the Odyſſey, 
here Ulyſſes repels his veſſel with this naval pole from 1 
Roaſt of the Cyclops : 


Aurep &yw Eiperot N Ege 10)[0y 
"Noo weißes 2 


1 : V. 361, I y 441, 4 Carm. 1. Ze 0d. 29. Y, 62. 
55 V. 394+ E L, 9. v. 488. | 
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when he fled from Græce into Aſia: Piſcatoris ſcaphà tre 


| Hence we may pronounce, that the Engliſh verſion of l, 
geſts an idea of a larger veſſel than Charon's humble {if 


Which admirably repreſents the figure and employment d 
Charon with all the inſtruments of his office, It is copie 


8 0 Pl. 37. Fig. 2. 7 


41 c 8 118. 


And Diodorus Sieulus ſpeaks of ſome boats, aue, ct | } 
directed by the contus, which were uſed on the Tigris, and ; 
_ conſtructed in imitation of thoſe built by Alexander 21 a 


Babylon. This cx of Charon was a little boat, which? 


the Romans adopted in their © ſcapha,”, and we in ou 
Engliſh © ſkiff,” obviouſly derived from it: Horace in the.“ 


_  paſlage before cited contraſts his ſmall veſſel, governed bis * 


two oars, with the ſpacious ſhips of avaricious Merchant; 


who ploughed the Ocean, and added to its wealth the rich? 


of Cyprus and Tyre*, Juſtin borrows the term to deno : | 
the ſmall boat, in which Xerxes croſſed the Helleſ Dou 


4 


pidus trajecit: Erat res ſpectaculo digna & æſtimatione of a 
i humanæ rerum varietate miranda in exiguo latentem vide 
e navigio, quem paulo ante vix æquor omne capicbat | 
Dryden, alluding to this paſſage, has ſaid, 0 , 
In a poor ſkiff he paſs'd the bloody main, A 
Choak'd with the ſlaughter d bodies of his train. 


Potter's ©* Stygian barge” is here improper, ſince it cull ö 


There is a Plate, inſerted in the Polymetis of Spence "| 


7 L. 19. c. 12. vol. i ii. p. 327. Ed, Weſſel. 1746. 
* Carm. I. 3. od. 29. v. bn: 9 L. 2. c. 13. 
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from an ancient ſepulchral lamp of Bartoli :. The Fer- 


ryman there receives his pay in one hand for the paſſage of 
a Spirit, and holds the contus in his ſkiff with the other. 


= No XVIII. 
3 Retcouy u 409 d: T1 Ui; 
Exeiyov · ov xoſupye;* rd t roiuuce· 


256. Emepyopuev0g rere 


And calls me: Why doſt thou delay? 
Haſte thee; thou lingereſt; all is ready here; 
258. Charon impatient ſpeeds me to be gone. 


4 There is a curious and intereſting remark of Racine on 

Ibis paſſage, which I ſhall here ſubjoin in the original lan- 
Suage, ſince it has eſcaped the attention of all the Commen- 
J ators and Editors of Euripides: © II y a dans VAlceſte 
X & Euripide une ſcene merveilleuſe, od Alceſte qui ſe 
meurt, & qui ne peut plus ſe ſoutenir, dit a ſon mari les 
derniers adieux. Admete, tout en larmes, la prie de re- 
prendre ſes forces, & de ne ſe point abandonner elle-meme. 
Alceſte qui a 1 image de la mort devant les yieux, lui 
parle ainſi. 


*t Lucernæ Antique Part i. Pl. 12. 


H 


d S-$ 3 + % 


Jie vois deja la rame & la barque fatale: I | 
Fentens le vieux Nocher ſur la rive infernale : 1 0 
Impatient il crie: “ ont” attend ici bas, Z 
“ Tout eſt pret, deſcens, vien, ne me retarde pas. 


& J aurois ſouhaite de pouvoir exprimer dans ces vers lol 
& graces qu'ils ont dans VOriginal: Mais au moins en 
&« yoila le ſens. Voici comme ces Meſſieurs les ont enten 
& dus. II leur eſt tombe entre les mains une malheuieutlf 
c“ Edition d' Euripide, où I Imprimeur a oublie de mettr: q 
dans le latin à cote de ces vers un Al. qui fignifie que cel 
* Alceſte qui parle; & à cots des vers ſuivans un Ad. qui? I 
6 ſignifie que c'eſt Admete qui repond. La deſſus il leu | 
« eſt venu dans V eſprit la plus etrange penſce du monde. I 
« ont. mis dans la bouche d' Admete les paroles qu” Alceſe 
&« dit à Admete, & celles qu' elle ſe fait dire par Carol Fe 
c Ainſi ils ſuppoſent qu' Admete, quoiqu' il ſoit en parfiu 3 
& ſanté, penſe voir deja Caron qui le vient prendre. Et at 1 | 
ce lieu que dans ce paſſage d' Euripide Caron impatient prell 5 x 
c Alceſte de le venir trouver, ſelon ces Meſſieurs ce'ſt A0 
e mete effraye qui eſt V impatient, & qui preſſe Alceſte (N 
& expirer de peur que Caron ne le prenne. Il  exhorte, «Y 
« ſont leur termes, à avoir courage, à ne pas faire une“ 
&« chete, & à mourir de bonne grace; il interrompt ſes adicul YT 
« d' Alceſte pour lui dire de ſe depecher de mourir. Pe 1 
« gen faut, à les entendre, qu' il ne la faſſe mourir lit? 
« meme. Ce ſentiment leur a paru fert vilain. Et ils o == 
e raiſon, Il ny a perſonne qui n'ea fit tres ſcandaliſe, Mi 

" comm 


E. 
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| q comment l'ont ils pù attribuer a Euripide? En verite, 
quand toutes les autres Editions on cet Al. n'a point &te 
3 * oublie, ne donneroient pas un dẽmenti au malheureux Im- 


primeur qui les a trompes; la ſuite de ces quatre vers, & 

tous les diſcours qu* Admete tient dans la meme ſcene, 
ol Etoient plus que ſuffiſans pour les empecher de tomber 
en dans une erreur ſi déraiſonnable. Car Admete, bien 
en. 


eloignẽ de preſſer Alceſte de mourir Pecrie que toutes les 
morts enſemble lui ſeroient moins cruelles, que de la voir 
dans I' état od il la voit. II la conjure d' entrainer avec 


elle. II ne peut plus vivre fi elle meurt, II ne reſpire 
qu que pour elle Fo 


eu 
8 
eſt I No XIX. 
ron Merlo, — 
falt 3 A. 5 , 
_ c Tx oÞouor xvavexys 
£ 
2 be 261. 7e Denton 7 [egeorvg | Adarg. 
Ire 
8 1 How ſtern he frowns beneath his gloomy brows 
*p 264. Th' impetuous Pluto! 
» 
dies The epithet, 7]:aw/g, or winged, is here underſtood by 
Pe Engliſh Tranſlator, Mr. Potter, in a metaphorical and 
ir u It a real ſenſe, as appears from his verſion of © impetuous.” 
ils 0 4 am inclined to think, that he is miſtaken in this idea, 


* Tom. ii. p. 271 & 272. Ed. 1760. Preface de l' Iphigenie. | 
H 2 | and 
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and that the Græcian Poet deſigned to annex wings to this“ N 
picture of the Infernal Monarch. This appendage bowever 4 + 
"muſt be acknowledged to be very uncommon, and can be , 7 
fupported by very few parallel paſſages. I have 2 3 1 
ſhewn in a preceding Note on this Tragedy *, that Pluto 42 
and Orcus in the Pagan Mythology are ſometimes confi. 4 Ji 
dered as ſynonymous Deities : if that be admitted, Gratian in Mr: 
his Cynegeticon will furniſh a correſponding example a 1 


wings attached to this Character: 3 * 
: Totumque »ovidiſhmus Orcus bm 
Paſcitur, & nigris orbem circumvolat alis *. 2 * 


If Orcus ſhould be ſuppoſed, as well as Pluto, ſynonymouY bo 
with Ocvr or Death, which ſuppoſition has been. main. 7 
tained by ſome Criticks 3, we ſhall then have additional th 
evidence; for the Scholiaſt on a ſubſequent verſe of the Al. 3 
ceſtis + expreſly aſſerts, EidwaAomoaro proc wſcovyors ut 
0 Oxvdjog, © Death is repreſented having black wings.“ 7e 
Now this remark is founded on this line of Euripides: 


EN 8 avcr]ce Toy Aue TER NOV ON 
Ozavu]o Cu 5, 


This ſable-veſted Tyrant of the dead 
My eye ſhall watch é. | 4 


rr CE En 
| | 7 . n 
i . b 
\ - 


It is obvious to every Reader, that either the text of th 
Original, or that of the Scholiaſt muſt be corrupt; fo 


x See Ne IV. p. 19. L. 1. v. 348. I F 
4 On. v. 843. V. 844. 6 Potter's Alceſtis, v. 901. 4 4 8 
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133 or “ ſable-veſted,” has no reference to wings : : 
Dr. Muſgrave therefore aſſerts, that we ought to read pep» 
| e, © or © black-winged,” with the Scholiaſt, as he ſays, 
L in the text ” : If he be right in this emendation, we have the 
0 authority of Euripides himſelf for the wings of Death; and 
. if this god be ſynonymous with Pluto, the caſes are pa- 
n Jrallel. I am not much inclined however to acquieſce in 
i s this opinion of the Oxford Editor; for I think, that the 
Wo prenoy of the Græcian text is the genuine reading; 
1 and that the error lies in the comment of the Scholiaſt on 
the word e ον or wings: this I imagine to be an error 
for Wer Or robes, and then the remark of the Scholiaſt 
wall; is appoſite : Death, ſays he, is repreſented having black 
in. © robes.” The peAzpreracc, or © ſable- veſted, is an epi- 
Ichet, applied by Euripides to the Night in his Ions, and is 
vo leſs elegantly adopted, when conferred on Pluto or Death. 
2 It alſo occurs again in the Alceſtis, where we find peMp- 
25. Prin Nb or 9: And in an Epigram of the Anthologia Pro- 
ſerpine is called PENG pmerhog ;: in another of lon on Euri- 
pides deceaſed he is thus addrefled : 


Rouge Le Tur Ce Ng Evormion Ev yuanoto iy 
| Thiepirg, Tov ciel vu Exper Noi *r. 


Ni al 


„ r 1 rn + 
, — 


4 Zeſides Claudian expreſly deſcribes the dark veſt of Pluto 
* the 1 aimſelf, when he carries away Proſerpine ; 


Dee his Note, vol. i. p. 509, on v. 855. 

VV. 110. See alſo my Note, Ne XLI. on the Ton. vol. i. p. 146. 
4 v. 427. 79 Cited from H. Stephani Appendix Theſauri, p. 1431. 
9 { * Anthol, I. 3. c. 25. ep. 30. 5 
Wm | H 3 Tunc 
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Tune ferrugineo lachrymas detergit amictu *2, 


Theſe concurring teſtimonies tend to refute the conjecture 4 
of Dr. Muſgrave, whoſe 1)drTzpes is to be found in ro 3 
Lexicon, and to prove, that w/zgvycs ought to be inſerted. 1 
inſtead of @in\z;. It remains only to conſider the other au. 
thorities for the wings of Death: Horace beſtows them o. 
the Goddeſs Mors: | Ns | 4 


Mors atris circumvolat alis s. 


And Seneca correſponds: 


Mors alta avidos oris hiatus 
Pandit, et omnes explicat alas 4. 


In a book intitled “ Long Livers,“ publined in 1722 unde ff 
the aſſumed name of Eugenius Philalethes, there is the fol: 
lowing curious paſſage : © The Phœnicians, ſays he, bull 
ce a Temple to Death in the Ifle Gadera, now Cadiz, as th 
& laſt aſylum of all Nature: they ſacrificed to her a cock It 
< her robe was powdered with ſtars, and her wings wen pf 
, © black '5.” As he does not refer to his authority, I am u, & ] 
able to trace him; but, as Death is here perſonified a fe 7 
male, it proves no more, than the preceding appendage to th: We a 
Roman Mors, who muſt be allowed a diſtin& Perſonage fron e n 
Pluto or Thanatos in conſequence of her reſpective ſex 6. G 1; 
this correſpondence of Chatacter and on the wings of Orcu 


1a1 

and Mors, as nearly allied to Pluto, we muſt here reſt t- 
22 De Raptu Proſerpinæ, 1. 2. v. 275. is Tos: fla in: I 77 
3 10 


24 Qedipus, v. 165. P. 141. 0 See my Note on the Alceſtis, N* 19 4 
3 evident 1 
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Fevidence on this ſubject, and proceed to illuſtrate the re- 
3 maining deſcription of the iD A αh,ELECłilou, Or © the black 


0 J eyebrows” of this Monarch of Hell. The Poet is ſuppoſed 
el by Brumoy to have had Homer in contemplation, when he 
1. drew this awful picture of the king of terrors 16. I can 
ſy Aiſcover no other criterion in the paſſage, to which he re- 


| = in the 20th Iliad, than the general idea of Pluto for 
this ſuppoſed reſemblance: 


"ESS:ivy & vrt 096 yo] £YSL00 Ako 17. 


3 e might with much more propriety have remarked, that 
q uripides had borrowed the Homerick epithet, zu, and 
epplied to the eyebrows of Pluto, what the old Bard had 

a0 aſſigned to thoſe of Jupiter : 


fol z *H & Nc vn o ve? Keoyiey 1. 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows 19. 


ch It was from this archety pe, that Phidias derived the image 
ven pf his Olympian Jupiter, as we are informed by Macrobius; 
Un. 3 * Phidias, cum Jovem Olympium fingeret, interrogatus de 
fe quo exemplo divinam mutuaretur effigiem, reſpondit ar- 
the chetypum Jovis in his ſe tribus Homeri verſibus inveniſſe 
roll F nam de ſuperciliis & crinibus totum ſe Jovis vultum col- 
O legiſſe .“ Here we ſee the eye-brows particularly 
rev marked, as conſpiring to produce the fublime idea. It is 


2 15 Theatre des Grecs, tom. iti, p. 112. 

g. 2 „ 1.30 Vi Qt.-: * Web. 1. v. 628. 

70 [V2 ©? Pope's lliad, b. 1. v. 683. 

lend E 0 Saturn. 1. 5. c. 14. Pe 482, Ed. 1670. | 
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not improbable, that Milton had his favourite Euripides aſl 
his eye, when he ſpeaks of his © gloomy Dis“ in the fourth 
book of the Paradiſe Loſt :. The figure of Pluto bas not 
been often drawn by the Pagan Poets of Antiquity. I think 
Claudian has even exceeded the Grecian Dramatiſt in his ; 
magnificent and terrible repreſentation of this tremendou: | J 


Sovereign : : 


Ipſe rudi fultus folio nigraque verendus 4 
Majeſtate ſedet; ſqualent immania fœdo | 4 
Sceptra fitu ; ſublime caput mæſtiſſima nubes nn 
Aſperat, & blew riget inclementia forme — ; ( 
3 
Taſſo has tranſlated this imagery into his Gieruſalemme Li. 4 . 
berata, and copied the Roman with a reſemblance perhap! $ 
too cloſe for Epick imitation : 3 
Siede Pluton nel mezzo, e con la deſtra 4 
Soſtien lo ſcettro ruvido e peſante | ; * 
Horrida maeſtà nel fero aſpetto Mar 
Terrore accreſce, e piu ſuperbo il rende 23. Er 


The Italian in the ſequel has abſurdly confounded Pagal 'F 
and Moſaick ideas together, when he makes Pluto tall 
like Satan of his fall from Heaven for rebellion 24. Since 
I know of no Engliſh Poet, who has tranſlated the preceding} 3 
paſſage of Claudian, I will attempt it in the following lines 


„ V. 270. | 25 De Raptu Proſerpinæ, l. 1. v. 82, 8 
23 Canto 4. St. 6 & 7. 24 Id. St. 9 & 10, | 


a 


Li 


— 
— 
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304. A value high as life. 
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On a rude throne in ſable majeſty 

Sat Hell's black monarch; in his hand a ſceptre, 
Inform'd with ruſt, diſplay'd its diſmal ſhade. 
The darkſome cloud high tower'd o'er his head, 
And all the horrors of his form imbrown'd, 


Ne XX. 


. erſe. 
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Nothing bears 


Monſieur Racine in his © Diſcourſe on the Imitation of 
1 Hanners in Poetry,” inſerted in the Memoires de Litterature 


2  Academie Royale des Inſcriptions & Belles Lettres, 


as an ingenious remark on this ſentiment, which I ſhall 
It tranſlate and then conſider: “ The fear of death, ſays 
1 he, has been certainly uniform in all ages; yet a manner 
L of thinking peculiar to ourſelves, and perhaps ſtill more fo 
o the Engliſh, renders us at preſent far leſs fincere than 
| b che Ancients were in regard to this natural apprehenſion. 


# We make it a point of honour and a kind of cuſtom to 
aebi life. It is even a diſgrace to appear to love it. 
6 Our 


F 
« Our Tragedies and Romances enure us to hear all Lov i 
& ready to ſhed their blood for their Miſtreſſes; it is ti 
« firſt and leaſt ſacrifice they are diſpoſed to make, and the? 
« efteem themſelves too happy, if the Fair condeſcend + 
« liſten to them. Though her death was voluntary, Alceſ⸗ F 
c ſet an higher value on human life: ſhe knew how tot 
c der her Huſband ſenſible of its importance; and when U 

* demanded a recompence for her generous act, ſhe el F 
& claimed, „It will not be an equivalent, for what favor! » 

& can equal this ſacrifice" ?” This opinion is probab 4 
more ſpecious in appearance than true in theory, Ti 
ſtrongeſt argument, which may be advanced to ſupport of 4 

is the following patlages in Homer. Achilles in i 
ninth Iliad addreſſes the Grzcian Ambaſſadors in the“ 
words : A 
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On ne peut douter que la crainte de la mort n' ait eſte la meme $$ 
tous les temps; cependant une maniere de penſer qui nous eſt particulic* 
& qui peu · eſtre Peſt encore plus aux Anglois, nous rend aujourdhuy ba 


moins ſinceres que les Anciens ſur cette crainte fi naturelle. Nous no 2 

faiſons une honneur & une eſpece d'habitude de mepriſer la vie; c'eſt mess ev 

une forte de honte de paroitre Paimer, Nous ſommes accoutumes par up* re! 

Romans & nos Tragedies à entendre tous les amants offrir leur ſang po be 

leurs maitreſles, c'eſt le premier & le moindre ſacrifice qu” ils ſont pres of 

leur faire, trop heureux qu' elles daignent l' accepter. Alceſte en fail ot Ne 
plus de eas; quoyque le ſien füt volontaire, elle ſcavoit bien en fa, 

ſentir le prix a fon mari ; & quand elle luy demandoit une recompenic: . . v 


ſon bien fait, il ne ſera pas egal, diſoit-elle, quel bien fait peut égaler Buy, y 
facrifice de la vie ! (Tom. x11i, p. 366.) 2 
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Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
* Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, 
a0 Or Troy once held in peace and pride of ſway, 
Ty Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day: 

"7 - Loft herds and treaſures we by arms regain, 
"i And ſteeds unrivall'd on the duſty plain: 

eg 


But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead 3. 


wh 
þ a, 
5 63 

a 


This paſſage is greatly admired by the Commentator in 
Pope's Iliad, as ſtrongly painting Achilles's reſentment . 
hat hero, ſays he, whoſe very ſoul was poſſeſſed with 
love of glory, and who preferred it to life itſelf, lets his 

anger prevail over this his darling paſſion ; he deſpiſes 
eren glory, when he cannot obtain that, and enjoy his 
| revenge at the ſame time; and rather than lay this aſide, 
becomes the very reverſe of himſelf 4. Monſieur Racine 
: 1 of a different opinion in the Diſcourſe before mentioned : 
: 2 Nous ne pardonnons pas a Achille, quoique la colere le 


V. 409. 3 Pope's Iliad, b. ix. v. 53 1. 
Vol. iii, p. iti. Ed. 1760. 


er 2 a faſſe 
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ce faſſe parler, quand nous lui entendons dire dans Home, 
c qu'il renonce à ſecourir les Grecs, parceque la vie eſt d 
& prix ineſtimable, qu'on peut acquerir tous les autres bie: 4 
& mais que ame, ſitot qu' elle eſt envolee, ne revig 4 
ce plus 5.” Madame Dacier aſſerts, that though the leu 
ment would be improper in the mouth of another Per 

yet Achilles was privileged to ſpeak of his love of 4 3 

from his acknowledged bravery and voyage to Troy, Wc 

he knew that he muſt die, and had therefore ſhewn, Ny 
preferred glory to longivity . In anſwer to this remark re 
may obſerve, that Achilles did not Know, that he fol d 
die at Troy, when he anſwered the Ambafladours, ſince 
had refuſed to fight in conſequence of his quarrel wii 
Agamemnon, But, if this were admitted as an apoloj® 
here, what ſhall we ſay to that paſſage in the eleven 
Odyfley of Homer, where the Ghoſt of this illuſtrious he 
declares to Ulyſſes theſe words, when he viſits the Infen 
regions ? « 


My % por Yeivaſey ys c, guid Oducceð 
SJ mg D:% 7 ” 
BzAolppny i encgegog ec Dileviucy c 


bn 

5 Memoires de Literature, tom. xiii. p. 366. ; I 
Tout ce qu' Achille dit ici de la vie ſeroit ſuſpect & meſſcant dam 
bouche d'un autre qui ne ſeroit pas ſi connu que lui; mais Achille 

parler de V amour de la vie tant qu? il voudra; il a fait ſes preuves f | 7 \ 

voyage 2 Troye, ou il ſgavoit bien qu? il devoit mourir, a fait ailez . : 

T 


qu' il prẽfere la gloire la plus longue vie. On voit meme que ce ne 2 
la gloire qui le fait parler. (L' Iliade d' Homere, tom. ii. p. 104.) 
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Talk not of ruling in this dol'rous gloom, 

Nor think vain words (he cry'd) can eaſe my doom. 
Rather I chuſe laboriouſly to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A flave to ſome poor hind, that toils for bread, 
Than reign the ſcepter'd monarch of the dead 8. 


re we may recollect, that this ſentiment was ſtrongly con- 
| Enned by the Ancients. Plato has cited it in his third 
ok of Republick, and annexed this cenſure to it:“ If 
ee ſexpunge, ſays the Philoſopher, this and other cor- 
eſponding paſſages of a fimilar nature, we will intreat 
Momer and the Poets not to be incenſed : it is not for 
heir want of poetry, or becauſe they do not afford plea- 
ure to the Hearer; but in proportion to their poetical 
merit, ſo much the leſs are they to be heard by Children 
4 for Men, who ought to be free, and have a greater horror 
A of ſlavery than death'9.” Lucian has founded a dialogue 
between Achilles and Antilochus on theſe expreſs words of 
q dmer : „He repreſents the latter condemning them, as 
Blliberal and reflecting diſgrace on the Preceptors Chi- 


V. 490. 8 Pope's Odyſſey, B. vii. v. 600. 
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ron & Phœnix 19,” 4 Theſe, obſerves he, are proper to? 
be ſpoken by ſome abject Phrygian, ignominiouſly attached 


* to life; but for the Son of Peleus, the braveſt of all he. 


e roes in expoſing himſelf to danger, it is a great diſgrace 
© to think ſo meanly of himſelf, and a direct contradic.Þ 
“ tion to all his actions performed on earth; though you had : 
ce it in your power, continues he, to have reigned ingloriouſl ; 
* at Phthia for a long time, yet you voluntarily preferred 


« death, attended with ſuch illuſtrious glory 11. Achille 


in his reply repents of his former ſacrifice of life, and give g 
a melancholy picture of the Inhabitants in the Infernal? 


ſhades ; but the object of Lucian was oppoſite to that 


Plato, and his favourite talent was ridicule. Madame 8 


Dacier has here too attempted to vindicate Homer on the 
ſame principle, that this ſentiment of Achilles was oppoſite 


to his whole conduct, and was therefore not dangerous i 


his mouth 12; but this anſwer muſt be allowed too ſubtl: 


10 N A 3 Ars Toi dh GpPoir Rν,j.àñͤg Te 8) ®bivinoge (Did F 


Mortuorum, 15. tom. i. p. 399. Ed. 1743). 
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22 Cela eſt fort bonne dans la morale; mais la Poëſie a d autres regie 
qui la menent au meme but. Elle met avec ſucces dans la bouche d' u ; 


Heros comme Achille une ſentence tiree du ſentiment commun, & pou! 


tant contraire a l' exacte morale, quand cette ſentence eſt directement o 


poſee a ſes ſentimens qui ſont connus. 11 ne faut pas craindre qu? Achil 2 . 
perſuade a quelqu' un qu'il faut preferer la ſervitude à la mort, lui qu 8 
mieux aime mourir que de ne pas venger Pattocle. (L' Odyſſee d' Homer gs 


and? 


En. l. 6. v. 437. 
7 | 2 * En. 5 9. V. 206. 
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d refined. Virgil has imitated Homer, and transferred the 


Entiment to his Suicides in Pagan Hell: 


Quam vellent æthere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem & duros perferre labores 31 


There is certainly leſs objection to theſe anonymous Peni- 
ſents than to the immortal Achilles; and we might perhaps 
have imputed this diſpoſition of mind to the puniſhments in- 
ficted for ſelf-murder, if the Poet had not injudiciouſly ex- 
gulpated them by this line, 


Qui ſibi letum 
Inſontes peperere manu *. 


gut we may derive a nobler principle of Roman action from 
he ſame poem, and exclaim in the language of the animated 
FCuryalus: 


Eſt hic, eſt animus lucis contemptor, et iſtum, 
Qui vita bene credat emi, quo tendis, honorem s. 


In the ſentiment of Alceſtis there is nothing which diſgraces 
her Character, fince the value of human life is only prized, 
Ind no act of moral duty violated by it. 
mother Tragedy of Euripides has gone far beyond her in 


this idea: 


Iphigenia in 


Ts Cog 759 cru Nd oy SM. 
Ta viel & vdelg · juotiveſoud', og eU ct 
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14 Id. v. 435» 
* Iphig. in Aulid, v. 1252. 
To 
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| To view the light of life 
To mortals is moſt ſweet, but all beneath 
Is nothing ; of his ſenſes is he reft, 
Who hath a wiſh to die; for life, though ill, 
Excells whate'er there is of good in death 77. 


Monſieur Racine is diſpoſed to pardon this affertion : NM 


« pardonnons a la jeune Iphigenie de dire dans Euripide,” 


La vie eſt le ſeul bien, qui nous doive attacher, 
Peut on vanter la mort qui vient nous Varracher Þ 
Elle eſt toujours affreuſe, & la plus honorable 
Ne vaut pas une vie obſcure & miſerable . 


rious death, 


27 Potter's Iphigenia in Aulis, v. 1367. 
* Memoires de Litterature, tom. xiii. p. 366; 
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But nothing ſurely can juſtify this ſentiment in the mou | 
of a virtuous Character, ſince it recommends an ignomi 
nious attachment to a life of infamy in preference to a glo 
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4 | Ne XXI. 

: ; Verſe, | | 

Ex you 1 mere punlevics reo 
210 Toi och 2 83% 17 uſeper, 

I | For to the offspring of a former bed 
314. A Stepdame comes ſharp as à Serpent's toogh, 


The Manners of the Ancients are ſtrongly marked by 


Principles, which they applied to them. Euripides not 


mi. | againſt them. Thus in his Ion; 

„ hoe vy Poo! uuiſſ vic rixyoig *. 

5 A Stepdame's hate is proverb'd *, 
And again: NT 

1 Igo) voig Ja j4Cp|55 OUT Nee de ce J. 


: Stepdames to former ſons are always hoſtile +, 


1 And in the fragments of his Phryxus we find, 
| 28 809 U vlg Oo prilpuids eos 


Nobo ccc i 5, 


v. 1025. e Potter's Ton, v. 1058. 1 v. 1329. 
7 Potter's lon, ve 1379. 5 V. 27. p. 593+ Ed. Barnes. 
| I Againft 
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ww 

% 
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the opinions they entertained of Stepmothers, and by the 


only here, but in other paſſages, conveys A bitter ſarcaſm 
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© AVER ESDTPER 
Againſt her Hufband's ſpurious race, tis ſaid, 
A Stepdame harbours miſchievous defigns *. 


A line of Menander pronounced no evil more formidehis 
than a Stepmother : 


Aeworegey B0Y & ANG pnTguiig di. 


This verſe is not to be found in any Edition of that Comick 
Poet, nor in the Additions, which Dr, Bentley printed. It 
is here cited from a work, entitled Polyantheæ, and pub- 
liſhed at Francfort in 16387. But the ſevereſt inyective 


againſt Women under this predicament; is contained in a 


poignant epigram of Callimachus: 
EryAn pſevins, un Mov, é re Se pos, 
Qs Elov, irene D Tromov beg 
H 92 raÞw πνννeiααν TEU cue 760 re S. 
ÞevytTe pyſpuiis % rei por oĩ cοοꝰνσꝰ. *. 

I will ſabjoin the followipg Latin Verſions of this Epi- 
gram, as I find them collected by John Soter in a very 
rare book 9, publiſhed at Cologn in 1528, ſince the names 
of the Authors are ſo reſpectable, and I have omitted others 
of more obſcure Perſans, 


Eraſmus, 


Exiguo lapidi puer addit-ſerta novercæ, 
Mutaſſe ut vitam fic ratus ingenium: 


6 Wodbulls Euripides, vol. ir. p. 308. P. 2090. 
Anthol. 4, 1. c. 50. ep. I, 9 P, 100 & 101. 
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8 At puerum extinguit tumulo hæc illapſa; noverce 
5 Privigni exanimem vel tumulum fugite 


Morus. 


Flore novercalem cingis privigne columnam, 
Morte ratus mores interiifſe malos. 
fe tamen illa premit ſubitò inclinata, novercz 
i Si privigne ſapis , ipſa ſepulchra fuge. 


z Joan. Sleidanus. 
| Buſta ęoronavit privignus ſacta novercæ, 


-P 


, 
: 3 Mores ut vitam fic abiiſſe ratus. 
Cum ſubitò juyenem eompreſſit petra; novercam, 
: Quiſquis es, infidam polt quoque fata time! 
| n o theſe I will annex my own Engliſh Verſion : 
His Stepdame's ſtone a ſtripling once did crown, 
i- | And thought her manners with her life were flown; 
ry | The ſtatue fell, and cruſh'd with inſtant doom: 
es I Hence fly ye Children, fly a Stepdame' s tomb } 
rs The epithet, pngay, is altered by Dr. Bentley to Gu 


ha Lich makes the ſtone to he called © accurſed” inſtead of 
little“ in the firſt line 11; but the malevolence of the 
Kepmother was ſurely increaſed in proportion tq the ſmallneſs 
pf the inſtrument promoting death z and the ſtone could 


| 10 The final fyllable of ſapis being ſhort, this is a violation of metre, 

n Si cippus aded parvus, quo pacto puerum potuit occidere? Lege 
Al j4%pzr Aidor, ſceleſtum lapidem, wiaiporor cxde contaminatum, 
Ea tom. i. p. 382. Ed. * 


At 
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hardly be branded, as accurſed, before the event: beſides 
this epithet, po, occurs on other occafions, applied to 
the ſepulchral ſtone and tomb: 


Tz70 71 ler £01 lanka, to Lon, 
A Miog & Au, The N C '*. 


And again: 
Mimęos ruh, 205 S txavo; 13. 


There are two other Epigrams in the Anthologia, which 
follow this, and allude to the ſame idea of ſuppoſed malig. 


nity inherent in Stepdames ; 


My]euice 7apoy/ovoo wv acl X0eN0y* da FC INE 
Tad o.“ Paidpay Y % Trou. 


Morus. Y 

Privigno vel amans infortunata noyerca eſt; 8 
Hippolyto gravis hoc Phædra docere poteſt. $ 
Jo. Sleidanus. | 

6.4 - ; . | $4 
Privignos etiam perdunt in amore novercæ; f 
Phædra fit exemplo, caſtus et Hippolytus 5. Ha 


Stepdames to children of a former bed 
Are evil; &en their love from Phædra dread |! 


* Anthol. I. 3. c. i. ep. 19, v. 2. 13 Id. c. 6. ep. 21. v. 2. 
14 1d. I. 1. c. 50. ep. 2. 
"xs Epigrammata per Joanne Soterem Collecta, p. 102, Ed. 1528. 
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* 
o Miyſſpurng Guo fig cet X, 83 &y Eci. 
2 Hxiog· o way geo gg L, 16. 
f Jo. Sleidanus. 
f Ira novercarum quid non deſignat amando 
Lædens? Hippolyti me docet iſta malum . 
Dire is the Stepdame's rage; and e'en their love 
cb Not gentle chaſte Hippolytus can prove. 
4 


Suidas has preſerved the Grecian Proyerb, Tlgog o fai gui 
Murieg s, © You weep at the tomb of a Stepmother :” This 
Was deſt igned to convey the idea of the moſt improbable 
event: Ex 2 Z apoio ſou, 7 1 up roicv u Tvob, j rh du "9 ; 
« It was ſomething unexpected, hypocritical, or impoſſible.” 
The Romans adopted the ſame ideas on this ſubject. Hence 
Virgil deſcribes the citron of Media as a ſovereign remedy 
againſt the poiſonous herbs and dire incantations of Step- 
dames: 
Quo non præſentius ullum, 

Pocula ſi quando ſævæ infecere novercæ, 

Miſcueruntque herbas & non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena ab. 


: In another paſſage of his Georgicks he ſpeaks of the Hip- : 
= pomanes, as gathered by theſe cruel dames; 


36 Id. |. 1. c. 50. ep. 3. 27 Id. 
„ ?* Proyerhia e Syida, Cent. 12, 20. Ed. Schotto, p. 520. | 
[ous | '9 1d, 20 Georg. I. 2. v. 130. | ; 

I 3 Hp- 
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118 41 f Fi. 
Hippomanes quod ſepe malæ legere novercæ . 


Ovid repreſents them . hemlock in their baneful | z 
potions : e | 
Lurida terribiles miſcent aconita novercæ 22, 


Horace compares the glare of the witch Canidia with the 
blaſting eye of a Stepmother: 


Quid, ut noverca, me intueris 3! 


We have even hiſtorical teſtimony in ſupport of this ancient! 

antipathy. A law of Charondas, Legiſlator of Thurium, Þ f 

recorded by Diodorus Siculus, enacted, . that all ſhould be 

ve removed from the ſenate of their Country, who had brought Þ 'L 
0 4 Stepmother into their family 4. The Hiſtorian ſub-· « 
joins this comment: © He imagined, that thoſe muſt be 3 c 
& evil Counſellors, who were hoſtile Parents; thoſe, ſays © 
« he, ought to reſt contented, who have been once fortu- Þ 
ce nate in matrimony ; and thoſe, who were diſappointed in 
© their conjugal union, and yet incurred the ſame danger . 
rin a ſecond match; ſhould be pronounced lunaticks 5. 


21 Id. I. 3. v. 282, 22 Met. I. 1. v. 147. 
23 Epod. |. 1. v. 9. 8 
24 Floor phy vd Tor; jecugdy i irayoutcrs xal& rr h Theres (Ones w78694ya0n; ; 
tr) uy lite bel SH e Tore; TH waleld. (L. 12. c. 13. vol. i. p. 487. Ed. 
1746.) ; 
g 25 vel. TY; vans? Gag) 107 dle TEXVvWY L.A. — ovuCgass Kane; d 
kee hat Th wap i you Th; wiv wearer Ig "x immu di wnuenrn; © 
xalamaviy. Tis N arotLyoyIeg Tw Youu, wax is Toi ab retg Hd voilat 2 who 
Egrores d dH Aον⁰οι (Id.) „ 
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: He afterwards informs us, that ſeveral Poets had teſtified 
this law of Charondas by cloathing it in metre *5, and he 
cites the following verſion of it : 


O wy atrs pnleviey emuTHYW! 
Myr” eIonepeiobevy fre U 0 ND 
ie & Teepet teig oNiTGUG, os SIN o xn 
4 Kahla Twy E£0ur8g WT py ru ve. 
Etr' entruxes yop vu 70 Woorepoy 


3 — , 7 5 » 1 : 
Evnjepoy ci cu cue oV. £7 o ETETUXES, 


nt | F 
: Mary rd welas del has dubsein aww . 

) = 
be N Stobæus certainly alluded to this law, when he ſays, 


cht © Whoever marries a Stepdame, let him be deemed worthy 
b. 7 not of honour, but infamy, as the author of domeſtick 
be Þ 6 diflenfion 28. Diodorus Siculus concludes his remarks 
ys © by obſerving, *©* that the greateſt and moſt dreadful animo- 
* fities have been kindled between fathers and children by 
the ſtratagems of Stepmothers, and on that account many 
ger ! e nefarious actions have been diſplayed by the Tragedians on 
5,” © © the Theatres *9,” This idea prevailed in the age of Quin- 
ilian, for among the rhetorical topicks mentioned by him, 


*6 Aupolipa; N Tas wpctignαug The THY οhẽCw Bf Aiden Wait ,uxlog jars 


„h, pagueteac (Id, p- 487.) wy 
Ed. 2 Id. p. 487. 

Ki * O Auers wiv year u zddot r GAN v νοο, waTYp airing wy ointices 
(nd; dasldctoc. een 42. p. 284. Ed. 1549. 
200 k 0 Miyiela. yag xa, ordœtig iy Tal; viniarg tyivelas Nd ſtove 
yorlas i © Tixross weeg waligncy x) di Tadra wo > agdvoue ed hig iy Toic gg 
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we find the © ſæviores tragicis novercz” included in the 
number . Julius Capitolinus, deſcribing the vittues of 
the Emperour Marcus Antoninus, afferts, “ that after the 3 
death of Fauſtina he choſe a Coricubine in preference to a | 
« marriage with Fabia, that he might not introduce a Step. | 
« damie td his numerous progeny.“ Eniſa eſt Fabia, ut 
Fauſting mortuà in ejus matrimonium coiret 3 ſed ille concu- 
binam fibi aſcivit, procuratoris uxorjs ſuæ filiam, ne tot li. V 
beris ſuperduceret novercam 3'; There is an ancient Epi. c 
taph in the Muſeum at Florence, which expreſſes the im. 

mortal odium, ſubſiſting between a Stepmother and her Son 
in law, in very ſtriking colours: F 


Philonici Privigni et Dyſcheriz Novercæ 
Cineres heic conditi, priſtini odii memores, 
Una renuunt commiſceri 32: 


It is with pleaſure, that I can annex another for the honout 3 
of humanity, where an exception is recorded to this domeſ | 
tick antipathy | 


| ” | Re EIT EL SH T7 e 5 he 

Philætius Privignus et Duſeris Noverta 

In vita (vix credibile !) unanimes, 

Mortui hac eadem urna concordes requieſcunt 33, 


3b Taft. Orat. 1. 2. ©. 10. vol. i. p. 162, Ed. 1720. 

3: Julii Capitolini M. Antoninus Philoſophus, p-. 101. Ed. 1594. 

3: Cited from Hackett's Collection of mm, vob i ii. p. 1 57. 
: 3 3 Id. 5 
No 
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ie Nör is this harmontous concord unprecedented in ancient 
of Hiſtory. Plutarch in his © Diſcourſe on female Virtues” 
be!! Flares, that Stratonica, wife of Deiotarus, being herſelf 
2 parren, implored her royal Conſort to beget an Heir for his 
p- kingdom from another Woman, and to leave the Infant to 
ur] per education: the Monarch admiring and complying with 
-u- per requeſt, ſhe introduced for this purpoſe a beautiful 
li Virgin and Captive Electra; and trained the children of this 
pi- ; onnexion with a material tendeinefs equal to that, as if it 
m. pad been a legitimate offspring 34: however marvellous and 
on bngular this conduct might appear to the Ancients, the 
Epodern gallantry of China makes it a national cuſtom. Ac- 
| Tording to Navarette's teſtimony, when the firſt Wife in that 
Country has no Children, . ſhe herſelf courts the Huſband to 
Make a Concubine; and thus ſhe ſecures herſelf from being 
5 ow off 35, Lord Bacon in his Apophthegms has inſerted 
uf In bumorous repartee of the elder Cato to his Son on this 
| Fes: : * How have I offended you, ſaid the Youth, that 
ne 
| you have brought a Stepmother into your houſe ? Not in 
the leaſt, replied the Father, thou pleaſeſt me ſo well, 
1 that I ſhould be glad to have more ſuch 359.“ 


G 34. H u e- Eres, JH marks a | £7 bad: 2X1 vg Caodulng. ir- 
4 A Toy Ard, wa Tixlovon 3 abr cuxirii i eThgas YUIBKOS wald re 
1 Pat ro ] od droSιe T3 9. Anidlags Thy Te yropnr Saujꝭſ 
| Valles, 2 v in” avry J Solna, wagbio — ah Papaotivacacu Toy aixue- 
| rer Gros aA ouritctt To Anis dg, x) Tos yiropirovs waides womeg yruoioug 
vth 5 70% dosage 8 MEYBAOT pr Wes (Vol. li. P-· 2 58. Ed. 1620.) 

7 35 Cited from Travels, publiſhed by Aſtley, vol. iv. p. 90, 1747. 

4 5 Vol. i. p. 582. ; 
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Vetle. 
Aci vag Danes Ae > 769 J eig algen 
321. Ov? & tpriv h Auuvdg Se N. 


EPs For I muſt die; the ill 
326. Waits not a day. 


The Original implies, that the misfortune will neith 
happen on to-morrow, nor on the third day of the month, 
but ſhe muſt die immediately. Brumoy has ingeniouſ/ 
ſolved the alluſion in theſe words: Alceſte en difant qu 
la Mort n' attendra point le troſieme jour du mois fait f 
<« crois allufion à une coutume des Grees. Ches eux e 
4 dettes fe paidient le premier jour du mois. Or il eſt aſſa 
« vrai ſemblable, ſuivant ce paſſage d' Euripide, que ls 
& bons creanciers donnoient a leurs debiteurs un delai d'un 
* ou de deux jours; ce que ne fait point la Mort.“ Heati 
has tranſlated this remark into the Latin Comment = ; but 1 
neither of theſe Criticks has confirmed this conjecture bott 
any hiſtorical teſtimony : And Dr. Muſgrave in his late Ed 
tion of Euripides, printed at Oxford, has roundly aſſertec | * 


Loe Theatre des Grees, tom. iii. p. 115, Ed. 1756. 
» Note ad Euripidem, p. 57. 


thit | 


- 
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That he could diſcover nd reaſon, why the Poet adopted this 
expreſſion, and therefore he has propoſed an alteration of 
dhe text 3, It will be proper therefore to ſhew, that the 
dea of Brumoy does not ſolely reſt on the baſis 6f conjec- 
ure, but may be ſupported by ancient evidence. Now by 
the law and cuſtom of Athens intereſt on money borrowed 
was payable in every month, and conſequently was at the 
enormous rate of 12 per cent. at leaſt, Hence aroſe the im- 
Eportance of a fingle day. Thus we find in the Clouds of 
Priſtophanes the Uſurer Amynias declaring, that uſury im- 
plies the increaſe of money by the month and by the day: 

8 Ti N wo Y, „ Kota Uv 2 x&6 Hjafpory 

IIe waMov 7* apyupior itt ; 


Wha the preceding part of that drama Strepſiades, alarmed 
de or the extravagance of his ſon, proclaims his own ruin, 
t jc 


Wince the Moon was viſibly advancing to the 2oth day, and 


a ſic intereſt of his loan was increafing with rapidity + 
1 0 Eye PLS OTETA 


u Ora EyETRY THY TENN e erg. 
* Oi yep rn Nh S. 

The Scholiaſt here obſerves, that the Moon after the 
Roth was advancing to the zoth day, and the intereſt was 


| * Nulla, quantum invenire potui, ratio eſt, cur diceret Euripides 
| rin Ausg. Lego igitur xipog, ut conſtructio ſit gos xaxer, (Tom. i. 
P 507.) 

V. 1290 | + . xt, 


| COR» 
that N 
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conſequently increaſed . Strepſiades afterwards forms ti q 


oy 


"viſionary project of arreſting the Moon by the incantatiof 


of a Theſſalian Witch, and impriſoning her in a cheſt uf" 
der his own cuſtody, that he may elude the payment of th , 
money: If ſhe never again ariſe, ſays he, I ſhall not bf 5 
** then obliged to pay the intereſt: ; 

Ei unser avec ED ůnder u, : 


Oo av dnodcin Tv Toru |.” go! 
And when Socrates demands the reaſon, he replies, bl 
* cauſe money is hired by the month: | , 
Sev. Tiy TE J; E 
Erp. Orin x60: uh y egyupicer Boys IGelou . N 
Here the Scholiaſt obſerves, ©& that the Moon being con 
* pleted intereft was paid; if therefore ſhe did not app 
* again, how could the Uſurers, knowing her ended, d 
& mand the money 9?” Hence I have fully demonſtrated ti 
| Athenian cuſtom, and eſtabliſhed the conjecture of Brum l 
Since the indulgence of the Creditor, which delayed pſy: 
ment till the third day of the enſuing month, inſtead of e 
acting it on the firſt according to rigour, was a volunt: 
boon, it cannot be expected, that this ſhould alſo be pro 


* ors Aa rixade © wiv x weooryyigrs 75 Tu ο Tr dai, bs T 
eiZ4100Nas, | 
VV. 753. | V. 752. | 
9 Trazupirng yap orhnng of Tox0 lere t yy 8x ,x s, ww oy 0 Jani : 
ike ro h T6ABpaty0y &Tainog 185 rung. oy | 
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t Mus unfolded. Death is the moſt inexorable of Creditors ; 
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6 ough it may be fairly inferred. As the morrow and the 
4 rd day are here mentioned, fo I find in Xenophon the 


„es re & rperiv nptpey **,. the yeſterday and the third day 


ö eluſive, which muſt hives both been very familiar phraſes in 
f 


e Grecian language. The alluſion of the Poet may be 


bis inflexible ſentence admits not the alleviating reſpite of a 
Pele day, like that, which we experience now and then 
From the human Uſurer; but his execution of the devoted 

y eim! is peremptory and inſtantaneous. We may alſo re- 
Puect, that Horace informs us in a correſponding manner, 


Debemur morti nos noſtraque **. 


We and our works to Death are debtors all, 


- 'F the Author of an Epigram i in the Anthologia ſays, 


OQavarw ih SP,, 8. 


To Death we are all debtors. 


De Inft, Cyri, 1. 6. P. 165. Ed. 1625. 
Ars Poet. v. 63. 12 L. 1. c. 37. A J. v. 2. 
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Thy hag figure, by the Aris hang - 
226 Skilfully wrought, ſhall in my bed be laid. 


There was a Statue of Alceſtis with her name infcribed 
In the territories of Elis, as we learn from Pauſanias*. In 
this ſentiment of Admetus we find ſomething fantaſtick and 
extravagant, which is not often ſeen in Euripides. Ovid re- 


© proaching to this ardour of affection ;_ 


Dum tamen arma geres diverſo miles in arbe, 
Que referat vultus eſt mihi cera tuos ; 

Illi blanditias, illi tibi debita verba 
- Dicimus ; amplexus accipit illa meos. 

Crede mihi; plus eſt, quam quod videatur i imago; 
Adde ſonum ceræ, Proteſilaus erit; 

Hanc ſpecto, teneoque ſinu pro copjuge vero, 
; Et tanquam poffit verba referre, queror ?, 


7 L. 5. C. 17, p- 421. Ed. 1696. 2 Heroid, Epiſt, 13. v. 158. 
Ip} 


preſents Laodamia in her epiſtle to Proteſilaus nearly ap- 
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Fut the following Epitaph of Bernardino Rota on his de- 
eaſed Wife, buried in the Church of St. Dominick at 
I aples, bears a nearer reſemblance to- this paifage wal the 
Aceſtis i in regard to conceit: 


Infelix ille, qui mortua Portia vivus cum e2 
{Sepeliri debuit: 
En! hic fingi pertulit, 
Ut, quando aliter nequit, ſaltem marmorea 
Conjuge frui liceat 3. 


1 ſuch Italian prettineſs reminds us of the wild and un- 
Datural effuſions of the loveſick Juliet in Shakeſpeare, who 
invokes the Goddeſs of Night to take her Romeo, and ta 
Kut him when he dies into little ſtars 4. Vet there are ſome 
bxamples in Hiſtory, which may be alledged, as nearly pa- 
jallel, to ſoften this frenzy of Admetus. It is recorded by 
Antonio de Vera, that Jane, daughter of Ferdinand and 
bella, and widqw of Philip, fon of the Emperour Maxi- 
Þilian, was ſo enamoured with her Huſband, that ſhe em- 
halmed his body, and carried it every where with her after 
dis death 5s The manners of the Oftiacks, as reported 
Muller in his Account, remitted to Peterſburgh in 1716, 
Fe ſtill more appoſite: © If a Man, ſays he, dies among them, 
the female expreſſes her concern for the loſs of her Partner 
[by making an idol, and dreſſing it in the cloaths of the de- 


[3 | Cited from Hackett's Collection of Epitaphs, vol, li. p. 4+ 
Vol. ii. p. 95. Ed. Johnſon and Steevens, 1777. 

58. Lited from Campbell's Preſent State of Europe, p. 1757. 
But i EE, | 


$f ceaſed, 
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* ceaſed; which ſhe takes to bed with her to lie in her arms 
% and in the day places it before her eyes, bewailing her 
ce dead Huſband under the ſhape of an idol 6. Theſe bar. 
barous cuſtoms are not ſufficient to juſtify a Poet in the ec. 
centrick deviation from the general ſtandard of human Na. 
ture : to ſleep with a ſtatue muſt always border on lunacy,\ſ 
The affectionate Michael had the object of preſerving Da vii 
from the fury of Saul, when ſhe took an image, and laid if 
in her bed 7. 7%: 85 


No XXIV. 
36 5. Ev rig euTals Yap U rules Nd geig. 


For in thy tomb will I be laid, 
377. In the ſame cedar, 


7 we may obſerve two Grecian Cuſtoms; the inte 
ment of Friends in one common repoſitory, and the ceͤdi 
employed for this ſepulchral object. ſhall illuſtrate bot 
with correſponding authorities. The Shade of Patroclus iſh 
the lljzd thus implores Achilles; 


5 Cited from ** Preſent State of Ruſſia,” tranſlated from the Dutt 
and printed at London, 1723, vol, ii. p. 80. 
7 Samuel, h. 1. c. xix. v. 13 & 16. 
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My SH o cc rihHHν,i ooTe,, ANN Nb 1. 
g 3: % 00TE Vo open Top0g euro 


«| obo cog a peg, roy Tot che VG Eure 2. 
. | Hear then; and as in fate and love we join, 

f Ahl ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine 3 ! 

Wo 

FP | That golden urn, thy goddeſs-mother gave, 


May mix our aſhes in one common grave , 


; Achilles in conformity with this od after beſtowing 
lunereal ſolemnities on his departed Friend, commands his 
| bones to be depoſited in a vaſe with this affectionate in- 
junction: 


\ \ 3 7 7 . 7 — 
Kaul ro ter &v Rug; 3 Arden 2 
Oclopuey, cio GuT0G S ον di S. 


There let them reſt with decent honour laid, 
Till I ſhall follow to th' infernal ſhade 6. 


e learn from the Odyſſey, that this deed was executed ; 


ntet 
-edaWÞnd the remains of Achilles were blended in one urn with 
bot hoſe of his beloved Patroclus, while the aſhes of Antilochus 


had a diſtinct apartment appropriated to them: 


© Id, J. 23. v. 83. 2 Id. v. 92. 
9 s lliad, b. xi. v. 14. Id. v. 108. 
5 Il, I. 23, v. 244+ * Pope's Il. b. xxiii. v. 305. 
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Ex 767 To XETTCH AU dle, Preto: 1 Aye, 
Mid de, Tepoxno MCA OV og. 
Ruvpis J's AvliNoxoo 7. 
There we thy relicks, great Achilles, blend 
Wich dear Patroclus, thy departed friend: 


In the fame urn a ſep' rate ſpace contains 
Thy next belov'd Antilochus' remains 5, 


In an Idyllium of Moſchus Megara expreſſes her wiſh, tha 


the bones of her Children had been collected into the ſame 


golden receptacle : 
K len Sue N Et Sg 00 TER HptOT dere ao 
Al gcriſeg ci, Hole 31 wprrey yevoueotce?, 
Thus in an Epigram of the Anthologia : 
Eig dd e emeyes vc Sog fv Y S 00 
Hp S yevens Ivo Hejei ro io. 
Here reſt inclos'd two Brothers in one tomb; 
Alike their day of birth, alike their day of doom. 


And in another Heliodorus and his Conſort are both repre- 
ſented as buried in one common ſepulchre; 
Kere "HAtodcwpoc, et Y 20 Zoo won 
Toeſſepo G DiAw Auoyey<ice dall. 


7 L. 24. v. 78. * Pope's Odyſſey, b. xxiv, v. 100. 
V. 35. P. 32. Ed. Oxon, 1748. 10 L. 3. C. 3. ep. 2. v. 2. 
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Alice ws d' Tcl in! whaxt Te], 
Euvoy oya oper 3% TolGov c NN ² Dr. 


| Thus in another Leander and Hero are depoſited in one 
tomb: 
Kowog &' auÞo[tpoug 2 Set Tcl bog, leert % voy 
Kelvw Tw PPovep U o fag 12, 


| The prayer of the dying Mezentius in the Aneid is, that 


85 be may be lodged in the tomb of his beloved Lauſus: 


me 


Et me conſortem nati concede ſepulchro i. 


and Thiſbe in Ovid hopes, that her Parents and thoſe of 
Pyramus will permit their bodies to be united in one ſe- 
pulchre: 


Ut, quos certus amor, quos hora noviſſima junxit, 
Componi tumulo non invideatis eodem 74, 


This, he tells us, was executed: 

Quedaque rogis ſupereſt, una requieſcit in urn *5, 

We have another example of the ſame Cuſtom in Valerius 
pre- ¶ Flaccus: | 

* Quod tamen externis unum ſolamen in oris 
Reſtat, ait, caras humus hæc non dividet umbras, 
Offaque nec tumulo, nec ſepare conteget urnà; 
Sed ſimul, ut junctis veniſtis in æquora fatis 16. 


. N it Td, c. 6. ep. 14. v. 4. 12 Id. Co 7. EP- 5. N 5. 
. ro. v. 906. | 24 Met, I. 4. v. 157. 
Aut dd. v. 166, 16 L.. 5. v. 50. 


K 2 In 


In the Oreſtes of Euripides Electra wiſhes, that one mo. 
nument may incloſe both herſelf and brother, and be formed 
of cedar : 


Ka fi de fv, rides req vero H 7. 


Here we ſee both Cuſtoms mentioned, as in the paſſage of 
the Alceſtis ; and the Scholiaſt ſubjoins, “ that the Ancient | * 
« were accuſtomed to form their repoſitories for the dead 
& of the cedar wood *3,” Dioſcorides alſo obſerves, © that Þ 
« there was that energy in the cedria, or pitch, collected d 
from the cedar, that it preſerved dead bodies, while it 
« corrupted living ones; therefore, he adds, it was called 
ct by ſome the life of the dead 9.“ Pliny correſponds in 
this account: Cedrus magna, quam Cedrelaten vocant, 
ce dat picem, quæ cedria vocatur ; defuncta corpora incor: 
© rupta vis ſervat, viventia corrumpit : mira differentiz, 
© cum vitam auferat ſpirantibus, defunctiſque pro vii 
& fit 20. He informs us in another place, that the cedar | 
not ſubject to any cariouſneſs or age; and he aſſerts i 


7 V. 1053. | 
is "Ex ya xidews EU tiulacs Ta; vexpay Nun xalaoxwegru, (On Oreſtes, F 
v. 1053.) 985 8 . 
1 Kidees did ie Hi, ie 5 1 Atyopirn xidela udia— N N tvs 5 
ruh bv Tay ilar, Sον,Hau e & Tor vingav ονł«ao ib x} vexpod Gn i 
unte avTH? inanzoar. (L. 1. c. 106. p- 44, Ed. 1 549.) | 
0 Hiſt, Nat. I. 24. c. 5. vol. ii. p. 329. Ed. 1723. a 
r Cariem vetuſtatemque non ſentiunt cupreſſus, cedrus, &c. (L. 10 
e. 40. ſ. 79, vol. ii. p. 36. Id.) 


another, 
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. 
ed . ben that eternity is the property of the celebrated roſin 
called cedrelates *. According to Sandys, the juice of ce- 
dars was employed in the Egyptian Mummies, © whoſe 

« extreme bitterneſs, ſays he, and ficcative quality not only 
of © © ſubdued the cauſe of interior corruption, but hath to this 
its day, above 3000 years, preſerved them uncorrupted 3. 
a4 We learn from Shaw, that the pitch, found in the head of 
N the Mummies in the Catacombs of Ægypt, was the tar ex- 


| ue from the cedar 24. 


No XXV. 


Verſe, 
391. Nat. 


14102. Farewell! 


; There is an elegant and pathetick fmplicity in this 
Ladreſ of the dying Alceſtis, which is ſuperior to any pom- 
Deus parade of tragical declamation. It may be compared 
1 with the language of the expiring Jane Shore in Rowe: 


Forgive me, but forgive me * ! 

1 * Quidam cedrelaten vocant ; ex hac reſina laudatifſima: materia 
Fer ipſi æternitas. (L. 13. c. 5. vol. i. p. 686. Id.) 

Travels, I. 2. p. 134. Ed. 1615. 


Travels, p. 376. Ed. 1757. 1 Act v. ſc. laſt. 
| | K 3 All 


. 1b. 


then 


9 


“ omnes eorum diluet vires, & miſerationem ſecuritate lax. 
, abit*?” But, beſides this beauty of expreſſion in the Al- 
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All ſuch fine and intereſting paſſages, derived from the ge- 
nuine fountains of Nature, make us exclaim in the words of 
Quintilian, “ Non, quicquid meris adjicietur affectibus, 


* 
u 
ir 


ceſlis, we may obſerve, that the word, y«:, was conſecrated 
by the Græcians to the final valediction, addreſſed by dying 
Perſons to the laſt objects of their attention, and alſo to 
the farewell ſalutation of Friends, applied to them after their 
deceaſe. We ſhall illuſtrate the former cuſtom in the pre- 
ſent Note, and reſerve the latter to another occaſion, which 
will preſent itſelf in the ſequel of this Play 3. Iphigenia 
in the Tragedy of Euripides, which repreſents her cataſ- 
trophe at Aulis, thus concludes her addreſs ; 


». 


Rage 1404 PiAov Cg 4, 


Farewell, beauteous lamp of day, 
Farewell, bright ethereal ray 5! 


Thus alſo the Græcians, who died at Ecbatana, are deſcribed 
in an Epigram of the Anthologia, addreſſing their Country 
with this ſolemn laſt farewell ; 


OR wor Alyoila Frugopopor un Maw] 
Exbe[dvuy aol cies EVI jure . 


® Inſt. Orat. 1, 2. c. 1. vol. i. p. 972, Ed. 1720, | 6 
3 On, v. 626. | V. 1509, ET 
5 Potter's Iphigenia in Aulis, v. 1677. | 3c 
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f Nabe ui, ve wales *Epirper, x eib, *Abipen 
k Teiroeg ES, XM Juraroa ] 


„And in another Epigram Bitis not only accoſts her Huſband 
- if with this final word, but defires him to beſtow it on thoſe, 
who are deſcending into the grave: 
AN & VE2 N Nie, 3 ahαννννοννν 55 Dar 

Tay ær plu cls dna N 7. 


And in another \mazonia addrefles her Confort and Chil- 


dren in this manner: ä 

Asie Y X Wave W07K* D Tio sue 

1 Revipe|e, % n ge A paceCoving 8. 

But the epigram of Callimachus on Cleombrotus is fill more 


1 Elxag, "HA Neige, KAS 60 14Spornuurys 

z HA a viilmhov rel eig d 

"AZtoy e Oy FART KotxQY Aba IA 

þ Ey T0 wot tDvxns ⁰ ννι avcretauucycg 9, 

Cicero in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſtions alludes to 
this Epigram in the following words: “ Callimachi quidem 
e epigramma in Ambraciotam Cleombrotum eſt ; quem ait, 
e cum nihil ei accidiſſet adverfi, e muro fe in more ab- 
jeciſle, lecto Platonis libro .“ Since there is nothing 


bed 
try 


. 6 i 3. Ee &. ep. 28. v. 4 * 7 I. 3 C. 12. ep · 18. V. 8. 
I. 3. c. 2. ep. 40. v. 4. L. 3. c. 33. ep. 46. v. 4. 
C. 34» 
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in the original to juſtify Cicero's verſion of eig * by 
* 1n mare,” Obſopœus conjectured, that we ſhould read 
eig dhe i; but 1 am inclined to think, that the Roman 
Philotopher cited from memory, and was conſequently 
guilty of this inaccuracy : I believe, that «5 «Ag is not 
genuine Greek, for we muſt ſay either eg &, or cal 
without eig, and not admit both adverb and prepoſition. 

Among the Latin Poems of Dr. Johnſon there is the fol. 
lowing Verſion of this Epigram : 


Ambraciota, “ vale lux alma,“ Cleombrotus infit, 
Et ſaltu e muro Vitis opaca petit; 
T riſte nihil paſſus, a animi at de ſorte Platonis 


CY WKY 


I myſelf have tranſlated this Epigram both into Latin 
and Engliſh, which I here ſubmit to the Reader, as never 
before publiſhed : 


* Phcebe yale,” dixit, muroque Cleombrotus alto 
In tumulum preceps Ambraciota ruit : 

Nil dignum leto aſpexit, ſolumque Platonis 

De naturk anime nobile legit opus. 


Farewell, O Sun,” the ſage Ambracian cried, 
And from the lofty tow'r leaping died; 


7% See Callimaehus, tom. i. p. 264. Ed. Erngft, 1761, 
* Tom. zi. p. 420. Ed. Hawkins, 1787. 


Ne 
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No dire diſeaſe provok'd the fatal foe, 
But Plato ſpoke, and Phædon gave the blow. 


| The Romans adopted the ſame expreſſion of valediction in 
the mouth of dying Perſons, taking the laſt: farewell of 
their friends. Hence Eurydice, for ever loſt to Orpheus, 


Vexclaims in Virgil: 


Jamque vale, fergr ingenti circumdata nocte, 
Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, palmas 13. 


And Creuſa thus departs from neas in the fatal night of 
| Troy: : 


Jamque vale, & nati ſerva communis amorem 4 | 


SG a 3 


and the expiring Camilla ſays to her faithful Acca in the 
atin lame correſponding tone: 


Evel 
Jamque vale s 


3 N Georg. I. 4. v. 498, 34 En. I. 2. v. 789. *5 En. I. 11. v. 827. 


38 nr. 


Ne XXVI. 
Verſe. 
396. 'NpPayiroe 2 N 


But to the ills of life expos'd 
409. Leaves my poor orphan ſtate. 


This and other expreſſions in the drama prove Eumelus 
an Infant of tender years; yet we are informed by Ra- 


cine, that Euripides was cenſured by ſome French Criticks W., 
for the introduction of this Character: Ils ne font pas .. 

« plus heureux dans les autres objections. IIs diſent, par .. 

ce exemple, qu' Euripide a fait deux Epoux ſurannes d r 

% Admete & d' Alceſte; que l'un eſt un vieux mari, &) We. 

autre une princeſſe deja fur läge. Euripide a pris ſoin de if 
* leur repondre en un ſeul vers, od il fait dire par le Chœur, Nhe 

£ qu” Alceſte toute jeune & dans la première fleur de ſon A 

5 age expire pour fon jeune Epoux *,” The line, to which Wh, 

Racine alludes, is; * 

Tu & & 2 * v Weofuvere Pos UXH *e | {| 


7 Preface de PIphigenie, tom, ii, p. 272. Ed. 1760. 
7 V. 471. | | 
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In youth's freſh bloom, in beauty's radiant glow, 
The darkſome ways thou dared'ſt to go, 
And for thy youthful lord's to give thy life 3. 


He might have alſo obſerved, that Alceſtis declares her- 
ſelf: 


*H8g N Op +, 


This implies the morning of life ; and her Huſband Ad- 
metus is called in the ſequel of the Play zeas hee, or the 


beautiful youth 5, Racine thus proceeds in his criticiſm : 


ls reprochent encore a Alceſte, qu' elle a deux grands 


* enfans à marier. Comment n'ont-ils point lu le contraire 


een cent endroits, & ſur tout dans ce beau recit, oh l'on 
e depeint Alceſte mourante au milieu de ſes deux petits 
* enfans qui la tirent en pleurant par la robe, & qu'elle 
e prend ſur ſes bras Pun apres l'autre pour les baiſer “?“ 


Thus has Racine vindicated Euripides from the unjuſt far- 


caſm of his Countrymen; and we may perhaps infer, that, 


if he had finiſhed his own Alceſtis, which he is reported to 
have deſigned, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew in my Final Eſſay, 


he would have imitated his favourite Poet in this reſpect. 
But no other French Author of an Alceſtis has ventured on 


this attempt. Grange Chancel has even applauded him- 


ſelf for the omiſſion in theſe words: Mon premier deſſein 


| 3 Potter's Alceſtis, v. 490. V. 289. 5 V. 698. 
E * Preface de Viphigenie, tom. ii, p. 272. Ed. 1760, 
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4 Etoit d' introduire ſur la ſcene les enfans d' Alceſte comm Y 
* Euripide Va pratique. Ceux de mes amis à qui je k 
4 communiquai, ne furent pas de ce ſentiment : Ils me re. r 


& preſenterent que la fituation de la mort d' Alceſte ẽtoit i 


© touchante par elle-meme qu' elle n'avoit pas befoin de c 


& fecours pour exciter les larmes des SpeCtateurs ; qu 
cc peut etre la vue de ces enfans feroit-elle un effet contraire, 


it & que ſouvent il ne falloit qu'un mauvais plaiſant dans |: | 
& parterre pour faire avorter un ſucces preſque aſſuréè. Auk 


je me contentai de mettre en recit ce que je mettois dau 
& 1a bouche d' Alceſte lorſqu' elle dit le dernier adieu à fe 


« enfans. Je me trouvai bien d'avoir ſuivi ce ſage conſeil 1 


% L'auteur d' Ines de Caſtro n'a pas eu le meme ſcrupul ſi 
& Sa hardieſſe & ma timidite nous ont egalement reuſſis“ 
The Author of Ines de Caſtro, to whom he alludes, is Dt 
la Motte, who in the Preface to his excellent Tragedy thu 
ſpeaks of the introduction of Infants in his drama. © Ls 
© Enfans que j'ai hazardes ſur la Scene, & les circonſtancs 
* on je les fais paroitre, ont paru une nouveaute ſur notte 
% Theatre, Quelques Spectateurs ont doute d' abord s' il 
* devoient rire ou s' attendrir ; mais le doute n'a pas dure; 
* & la nature a bien tot repris ſes droits ſur tous les cœun 
On a pleure enfin; & s'il m' eſt permis de ne rien perdu 
« de ce qui me fait honneur, quelques uns ne m' ont 
* critique qu'en pleurant 3,” It was this miſtaken prejudice 


Oeuvres de Grange Chancel, tom. ii. p. 117. Ed, 1742, 
_* Qeuyres de la Motte, tom. v. p. 317. Ed. 1735. 
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| of the French Theatre, that probably miſled the learned 
Pacier in his Remarks on the Oedipus of Sophocles, where 


de has aſſerted, forgetting the authorities in the Græcian 
Tragedians, „that the Ancients not only never uſed a 


Chorus of Children; but never even introduced them, as 
„ Speakers on their ſtage.” 


« Non ſeulement les Anciens 
ge n'ont jamais fait un Chœur d' Enfans; mais ils n'ont 
* meme jamais fait parler des enfans ſur le theatre 9.” 


EThere is a much more judicious reflexion in a © Diſcourſe 
on the Imitation af Manners in Poetry,” which is written 
dy another Monfieur Racine, and inſerted in the Memoires 


ce Litterature de P Academie Royale Des Inſcriptions et 
Belles Lettres. Les Anciens font quelquefois parler les 
% enfans dans leurs tragedies, mais totyours en peu de 


e mots, & pour exprimer leur crainte ou leur douleur, ſen- 
e timents conformes a cette age. 
BK apres ſes enfans pour les tuer, on les entend qui s'ecrient, 
e nous ſommes perdus, nous ſommes Egorges. 
d' Alceſte mourante l' environnent, & dans les momens 
qu'elle rend le dernier ſoupir, l'un d'eux s abandonne aux 


Quand Medee court 


pleurs, en montrant à ſon pere ce viſage dont la mort 
eſt emparee 10.“ Pariſotti, an Italian Tranſlator of the 
Alceſtis, has alſo extolled this intereſting ſcene of Euripides, 
Ind afferted its marvellous effect in repreſentation, He has 
pronounced it an union of the moſt tender, delicate, and 


3 Remarques ſur l'Oedipe de Sophocle, p. 109. Ed, 1693. 
} | = Tom, X1ll, p. 353. 
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pathetick objects :. The Engliſh Reader, who recolleh 
the Infants of Shakeſpeare and other dramatick Poets on ou 
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ſtage, will ſympathize in the ſame ſentiments, 


No XXVII. 


Verſe, 
Nov ye 1oAgpats | 
403. O og c cot rapooTIvaY Hsu veoroog, 


It is thy ſon that calls, 


414. Who proſtrate on the earth breathes on thy lips his 15 2 


The Ancients were fond of applying to young Perſons of 
the human ſpecies the appellations appropriated to tende 
Animals of different ſorts in their reſpective languages 


Here Eumelus is called the ysro0;, or the infant bird. Thu 1 


Aſchylus in his Choephoræ deſcribes Oreſtes and Electr, 
as the yooogg of their father Agamemnon : and the 
Princeſs Iphigenia ſays of her Brother in another T raged ” 


of Euripides : 


OO reoooog 0] 7, 


Raccolta d' Opuſcoli. tom. ii. p. 16. Ed. Ven. 1735. 
1 V. 254. 2 V. 1248. 
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1 Andromache pronounces her ſon Moloſſus in another Play 
of our Poet an unfledged bird. = 


ul 


5 


HS, £0000y TOYS v ron [£60 o ον 3; 


And the Children of Hercules are called by Megara in ano» 
ther under the ſame appellation ; but the alluſion is ſoftened 


þy the compariſon annexed of the parent bird brooding 
drer them; 


| "O: I H er, weder. 8g v non! 50 
| Lab co ycoo 2c, opvis Pe vet ir 4. 
Whom, like the parent bird that in her neſt 
| | 
L 


Sits on her unfledg'd young, beneath my wings 
I ſhelter 5. 


115 ! 


Here the Reader will be ſtruck with the ſtrong analogy 
between this paſſage, and the tender exclamation of Jeſus 
Chriſt to Jeruſalem in the Goſpel of St. Matthew. How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even 


5 0 
nder 


gc | tog 
Chu 1 as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
Ara would not!“ Toru Ware logen T& Texvaz Tong 


_ the 
ged) 


3 SuM 601g r VCOT IC EQUUTIS vr To re, 25 
* gehe uſe?; we alſo find in the Troades of Euripides 
the ſame aſſectionate addreſs of Andromache to her in- 
ant Son: 


1 Andromache, v. 441. + Hercules Furens, v. 72. 
Potter's Hercules, v. 83. C. 23. v. 37. 7 Id. 
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Ti pe Sede Nh Haven WET, 
Neooo0g coo pg elo vcoy ẽ ug 8; 
Why doſt thou claſp me with thy hands, why hold 


My robes, and ſhelter thee beneath my wings 
Like a young bird 9 ? | 


T ſhall have future opportunities on the Hecuba 10 of ſhey. $ 
ing, that this mode of diction was borrowed not only fron 
birds, but quadrupeds, and with leſs grace and propriety 
applied to the human ſpecies. We are alſo enabled fro 
this infant Character of Eumelus to aſcertain the dramatic 
chronology of the Alceſtis with ſufficient accuracy and pu 
cifion, Euripides ſpeaks of him again in a choral Oui 
of the Iphigenia in Aulis, where he is repreſented en 
barking for Troy, and managing his ſteeds of diſtinguiſheliſ 


beauty: 
O de Zipp? oor Eu- 
panes Þeon/ict3og, 


Q g el Jou 
Xeurodnidehte; rνννι awhss 
K Neuo * , 


High o'er the beam I ſaw Eumelus riſe ; 
I heard his animating cries ; 
And mark'd each courſer beauteous to behold, 
: Their glitt'ring bitts emboſs'd with gold 2. 
V. 746. ® Potter's Trojan Dames, v. 906. 10 On. v. 144 & (2 5 . 
N V. 220. 2 Potter's Iphigenia in Aulis, v. 211. 
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* 


2 dmer in his ſecond Iliad paints Eumelus among the Gre- 
rian Chiefs leading thoſe identical mares againſt Troy; 
Which Apollo had formerly guarded for Admetus ; 


"Irmo! L* pey cots [ou Ertey noi ic dero, 

Tas Evpnnog ee, cv dulce, cena we, 

Orp lers, oierezg, oratuay En „roy lg. 

Tag ey IIispin Oper} wpyvporotog A 

"ApÞw DnAsle, Þ0oGov Pt Popebo cg 13, 

Evmelus' mares were foremoſt in the chace, 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretrian race; 

Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 

And train'd by him who bears the filver bow“. 


Ne is alſo introduced in the ſequel of the Iliad at the fune- 
1 al games inſtituted in honour of Patroclus, where he cons 
ends in the chariot-· race, though his ſkill is unfortunately 
2 erted on that occafion ; 


Nero WoAv eo peoros A dhe Gude Evfumdog 
"Adpnrs Pidg viog, os iroru Eh. 

But far the firft Eumelus hopes the prize, 
Fam'd thro' Pieria for the fleeteſt breed, 

And ſkill'd to manage the high-bounding ſteed; 


Tos * AdUνj᷑ oi Meg MA ¹ , 
" EAxoy ca XaMey Eau wpoooofey imme; 6. 


* v. 56. 14 Pope's Iliad, b. ii, v. 929. 
l. I. 23, v. 289. 1 II. I. 23, v. 533. 


Laſt 
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Laſt came, Admetus, thy unhappy ſon ; ; | 
Slow dragg'd the ſteeds his batter'd chariot on 7. : 1 
| ; , 


Yet we ſee him generouſly rewarded by Achilles, notwith. 
ſtanding his defeat, with a breaſtplate **. We alſo find hin ri 


mentioned in the fourth Odyſſey, where Minerva is ſaid to * 
aſſume the form of Iphthima, daughter of Icarius and con. * 
fort of Eumelus; I ; 

"Ef vr” AX e He yAounwnic Ahn. | a : 


Etdwaov woos, 22 8 11%[0 VUYGLKL 14 
In, Xepy leer 1 22 : 


tl 

Ink Ls . ; E 
Ty Evpnaog dn vie, Vepng bi oller volwy 19. F 
Minerva, life-like on imbody'd air, | 8 
Impreſs'd the form of Iphthima the fair: bi 


Icarius* daughter ſhe, whoſe blooming charms 
Allur'd Eumelus to her virgin-arms 2b. 


Hence we may diſcover from this chain of united evidence, 
that Eumelus was arrived to manhood at the era of thi 
Trojan War, though an infant in the drama of the Alceſti, 3 
If we allow ten years for the interval, we may then fix ti: 
chronology of the Play. According to the ArundelinM 
Marbles, the famous Expedition of the Græcians againl 3 
Troy preceded their own date by 954 years; and, if e“ 
add to theſe 264 years more for the ſubſequent period, wt 3 


37 Pope's II. b. xxiii. v. 611, 39 II. xxiii- v. 560 & 565. 
* Odyſf. I. 4. v. 798. | 22 Pope's Odyfley b. iv. v. 109 
6 | (hal 


. 


4 late to the year 1780, as we have done on the Ion and the 
Bacchæ, we ſhall obtain the collective total of 3008 years, 
removed from that point, including ten years preceding the 
march of the Græcians. But I have already demonſtrated 
in my preceding volumes of Illuſtrations, that the Bacchæ is 
removed 2259 **, and the Ion 315 3 years? from the year 1780 


of our Æra. Hence the Bacchæ precede the Alceſtis by 25 
and the Ion by 145 years in their dramatick chronology. 


There is a ſmall variation of 43 years between this æra of 
the Alceſtis, and that repreſented in my former Volumes, 
which the Reader is deſired to correct. It does not affect the 
general order of the precedence of the reſpective Dramas, 
but only their relative diſtances, which are thus diminiſhed 
between them. Since Eumelus, as we learn from Homer, 
drove to Troy the very Mares, which had been guarded by 
sb. we cannot allow more than ten years, conſiſtent with 
the age of that Animal, for the term preceding the Trojan 
War: and, becauſe Eumelus is here introduced an Infant 
| . the Play, and was artived at manhood, when he embark 
ed for Troy, we cannot allow a leſs difference: the Alceſis 
may therefore be placed at 3008 years, and not at 2965 
Wears, antecedent to the year 1780 of this Century, which 
Bs couſidered as a fixed point lod the ſake of compariſon, 
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2 Vol. ii. p. 319. 2 Vol. i. p. 89. 
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cal then arrive at the Chriſtian æra. Hence, if we calcu- 
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verſe. J. 
"Nr 676% N : '{ 

40 5. Kai o 2 Serge lo u αν p WET NU. 7 1 
I 

1 and you | 1 


416. Muſt bend beneath afffiction's heavieſt load. 


Here Admetus by adopting the plural number obviouſly 
addreſſes his two Children. Thus the Scholiaſt remarks 
with propriety, that Eumelus and his Siſter are here 
accoſted *, He does not mention her name on this pal 
ſage; but he has recorded it in a preceding line of this 
drama: 


Ex de Toy pedon' e, 
Kal wine, olg ds dog EN Kona T6 2. 


The Children, ſays he, of Admetus are Eumelus and Pe- 
rimele 3, Eumelus, who is a Character in the Play, has 
been already illuftrated 1 in the preceding Note 4; but no oth 


- 
3 
_ © 


| 1 Eye pd, 270 0 dnerg eo; Toy Eno * rn ops u rd. 
2 V. 265. 3 Hades Adunrs Evpracg 2g lignin. 4 Ne 27 on v. 403. 
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: account of Perimele occurs, I believe, in ancient Hiſtory, 
except in this Scholiaſt, and in Antoninus Liberalis. The 
latter informs us in his Metamorphoſes, “ that Magnes was 
L deſcended from Argus, ſon of Phryxus and Perimele, 
daughter of Admetus ; he inhabited a country bordering 
on Theſſaly, which received its appellation of Magnefia 
„ from him 5.” The whole context of the Scene indeed 

© proves, that both the Children of Admetus and Alceſtis 
are here preſent; thus we find the Queen addreſſing her 
Daugbter 1 in this line: 


To d' Texvov juot ag dirs N; 


But who, my daughter, ſhalt with honour guide 
Thy virgin years“? 


400 Eumelus thus accoſts her in the ſequel: 


To 1 SH, cu! Xopaty. 
Loc Aeg 8. 


Thou too, my ſiſter, thy full ſhare ſhalt know 
Of grief 9, 


Hence we muſt fairly ſuppoſe from this concurrent teſ- 
Pe. timony, that Perimele is a dramatick Character, though a 
has WE | 
ther 2 Aę ve TS Oele x) EN mer Th; "ASunTE Juyoleos t May; Zroc & WKYTEY 
ids Orroanias, r TauTyy &nT , e Maymmoigy Te TnyopeuTay e abe. 
Id. 23. p. 122. Ed. 1674.) 
0 V. 313. 7 V. 411. 
Fotter's Alceſtis, v. 318, 9 Potter's Alceſtis, v. 422. 
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#9, Terw7r0v, or mute perſonage, in the piece. No men. 
tion however of this ſort in the Liſt, prefixed to the Play of 
the Dramatis Perſonæ is to be found in any Edition, ot 
Latin Verfion of Euripides, prior to that of Barnes in 1694 5 7 
who does not inſert on what authority he has done it: ben 
Explains it to imply the Daughter of Admetus and Alceſtis te 
Morell in his Edition of this Play, printed at London in n 
1748, has followed Barnes, and given the ſame defignation © 
of the »xw49 gown. The Italian Editor, Carmeli, hay 0 
alſo ſubjoined it to his Liſt, but, inſtead of referring it u p 
Perimele, he ſuppoſes it to allude to Alceſtis herſelf in the at 
laſt ſcene, where ſhe is introduced a mute Character after Mer 
her recovery. from death by Hercules 1. Dr. Muſgrave in . 
his late Edition of Euripides at Oxford has entirely omitted 
it. Hence I conclude, that there is no manuſcript autho- 
rity for the ſubſtitution of the xw{0y eo wnoy In the Lift of 
Characters; but that it reſts entirely on the remark of the 
Scholiaſt, and the internal evidence of the drama. If it is 
inſerted, it ſhould be expreſſed IIe, 22 TT C00 T0) 
and her name ſhoald be alſo entercd at the head of the 
ſcene, where ſhe is introduced, which neither Parnes nor 
Morell has done. Brumoy is the only Perſon, who has at. 
tended to this circumſtance, and he has not done it, as be 
ought ; for he has entered in his Liſt ** Une Fille d'Admete, 


of 


180 K wÞov TIgoownoy, Muta Perſona, Admeti viz. & Alceſtis fula, 
(p- 205.) 5 
n Tom. iii. p. 22. / 


pct 


— . 
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perſonnage muet,” and at the head of the Scene © Les Deux 


j « Enfans. d'Alceſte :” He ſhould have ſaid in the firſt | 


Irc « Perimele, Daughter of Admetus and Alceſtis,” and 
in the latter“ Eumelus and Perimele.” There is alſo ano- 
W ther irregularity, committed originally by Barnes, and af- 
Wterwards implicitly adopted by Morell in the inſertion of 


this x0 wpoowroy, All the Characters of the Grecian 
Dramas are arranged in the Liſt according to their order 
Hof entrance on the ſtage : hence Perimele ſhould not be 
E poſtponed to the laſt place, but ſhould precede both Pheres 
and Hercules: this omiſſion probably led Carmeli into the 
error of aſſigning this deſcription to Alceſtis in the laſt 
ſcene : there is no occaſion certainly for the defignation of 
the ſame Perſonage in the drama to be twice repeated, I re. 
collect but once inſtance, where there is a violation in the 
Vorder of the Dramatis Perſonæ, which does not correſpon- 
dence with their entrance, and that occurs in the Hippolytus, 
where Teopog ÞiSpzc, or the Nurſe of Phædra, precedes 
Phædra herſelf in the Liſt, but does not enter till after her 
E Miſtreſs on the Stage. If the evidence in this Note is fairly 
eſtabliſhed, it is probable, that future Editors and Tranſlators 
of the Alceſtis will inſert Perimele into the drama. 
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No XXIX. 
Verſe, 


415. Orgopovcs d gu, paTtep, wn nog. 


425. For when my mother died, in ruin ſunk thy houſe, 


The original expreſſion literally implies, that Alceſtis 
was ** departed ;” for orycuar is one of thoſe ſoftening 
terms, uſed by the Græcians, to palliate the horror of death: 


it again occurs in the ſequel of the Play, applied to the de. 
ceaſed Queen : 


zw 2 0Q , — 1 8 
Tu d' & Lege yi ye cpo Porog dx. 


Euripides has alſo uſed it in his Hecuba *, Oreſtes 3, Pho. 
niſſæ 4, and Andromache 5 in the ſame ſenſe. It often is 
found in the Epigrams of the Anthologia : 


TI yap Tov ovept ee 

Moby U reg yaing, oiNoperns eAoyov 6 ; 

Orgopueroy Spe Pos phe vc Sept dor 
"Naeupey Nc Awpidzs elv ccf 7, 


1 V. 475 NE 2 V. 141. | 
3 V. 732, 761, 853, 969. V. 1288 & 1733. 
? V. 1083. L. 3. e. 12. ep. 46. v. 4. UL. 3, c. 12, ep - $5+ V. 4 


Opp 


b - N : " * * * — F W * p 4 A * in 
2 Lag” l : - 244 & a n ad, p wh. if _ P 4 a * *. * * * 4 4 14 A N 8 7 
n ä ** A; — n 4 . N r a AY hg RR.” 79 bas, ted EYES nt Re ge; - ; e K * 5 
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'OpÞtog orxopuruov TEX Tig ole Nef 0 Me . 
Org Spe og £6 KOATOUC 2 TORN OPENS YT 
Q Ml Dy dre. wo 


TIE & re TRUTH o 650% 37 
151 % TIVELY 12 a 


We alſo read it in a Fragment, preſerved by Stobæus, 
= Tis Yap Ne rig, 6 parapitns cc 12. 


4 Lucian in his Eſſay on Grief alſo adopts the term, Texyoy 
Whey o por % rihrmeerg 3. And again, Olyy por xoxodauey 
W:utuywy rg vo 1. Another correſponding word of the 
ſame alleviating quality, implying though not expreſling 
death, has before occurred in two preceding lines of the 
Alceſtis. The Chorus immediately exclaims when the 
Queen expires, 

] BS, A Er e Ad hire uns. 

She's gone; thy wife, Admetus, is no more 16. 


19 3 a " BE . 
And Eumelus immediately ſubjoins in the ſame manner; 


Maic 3% nr 


Been 17. 
1. z. c. 14. ep. 17, v. 1. L. 3. c. 23. ep. 19. v. 6. 
4 L. 3. e. 14. ep. 29. v, Is 1 L. 3. c. 6. ep. 48. v. 6. | 
n Sermo 120, p. 907. Ed. 1549. 73 Tom. ii, p. 928, Ed, 1743. 
8 ++ 1d. p. 930. OE 15 V. 39a. 
Fotter's Alceſtis, v. 399. 7 V. 394. 


V. 4. 
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This phraſe again occurs in the Hercules Furens of our 
Poet; 


Be SU d. d Mell 18. 
And twice in his Supplicants; 


B BZ 0 5 1 — 2 4 
S 2% ET Elo Ol, Ur, TEN 


BeCaow 9. 
TN Texvoy, tGog 20. 
Other inſtances of this mode of diction are collected by 


Archbiſhop Potter in his- Archzologia Greca ** ; but none, 
here inſerted, are there mentioned, 


* v. 768. 19 V. 1140. 20 V. 1163. 


31 B. iv. c. 2. vol. ii. p. 177 & 178. Ed. 1728. 
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Verſe. 


6 429. TIwags peo reer CUN iO ceny. 


Their waving manes 
441. Cut cloſe, 


= This royal command of Admetus, which enjoins the 
WT heffalians to diſplay their funereal ſorrow for Alceſtis by 
3 utting the manes of their Horſes, does not ſpring from 
poetical enthuſiaſm, but has the venerable ſanction of ancient 
+ Hiſtory. Herodotus records, that Mardonius and the Per- 
Ea Army lamented the loſs of Maſiſtius by ſhearing their 
bun hair together with that of their horſes and beaſts of 
burden 1. Plutarch in the Life of Pelopidas relates, that the 
Tbeffalians, mourning the death of this beloved heroe, clipped 
bein horſes as well as themſelves ?: he alſo adds, that Alex- 
Ender the Great, when Hephæſtion died, not only ſhaved 
. horſes and mules, but removed the very battlements 
from the walls, that the cities might ſeem to weep, diſ- 


u, 0% inorhoarle Macicrle wire T1 ö di, Y Magus fi Qing T6 
Perg xeigovleg rg lg x T& vrroGuyia* (L. 9. c. 24.) 
aas d irres, tigte ha ft x; avies* (Vol. ii. p. 237. Ed. Bryan, 1723.) 
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playing a ſhorn and uncomely figure inſtead of their for. 
mer elegance 3. Though the warrior-horſe of the departed 
Pallas in the ZEneid is not repreſented with its mane clipped, iſ 
yet Virgil has diveſted it of its trappings at the funeral d 
his maſter ; f 

Poſt bellator equus poſitis inſignibus Æthon 

It lachrymans 4. 


— 


The ſame ceremony prevailed among the Turks in the la! 
century, fince Sandys obferves in his Travels, that Perſons 
of principal quality have their horſes led before them 2 
their funeral with enſigns trailing on the earth 5, W. 
may trace to very remote Antiquity this oriental emblen 
of woe, for the Prophet Jonas exclaims © Let Man ant 
4 Beaſt be covered with ſackloth, and cry mightily und 
Cx God 6.“ 


3 *AMZ2»0;0; & 5 piyz; Haile 4voavolog & wives 7rT2; turret vue E 


GAA rg zd geg GPriney TOY THXOY* Ws ay Soxotty as, einrig wn & mh; 
Soeben Hop x2giucy oN, H Are archapCayuon, (Id. p. 238.) 
L. xi. v. 90. 5 P. 71, Ed. 1610. C. 3. v. 8. 
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Verſe. 


Aim. 
5 44. Tiaiare Ta vl Tobe dend Deco. 


| Raiſe with alternate voice 
| The pæan to the ruthleſs God, that rules 
435. Below. 


The Græcians had not only a jovial, but a melancholy 

Pran; not only a ſong of triumph offered to the ſuperior 

Powers, but the dirge of funereal woe conſecrated to the in- 

erna Deities. Thus Aſchylus in his © Seven againſt 
& Thebes” ſpeaks of the deteſted pzan in honour of Pluto 
F the hymn to Erinnys ; 


Hug 85 Nen WopoTEpoy Þnpns 

Toy duox:Audey I U Lvoy Eule 
bo i Alb 5 
: £Xþc0y Way in Nuri . I 


ee in his Oedipus Tyrannus repreſents the City of 
. reſounding with pæans and lamentations in conſe- 
Quence of the deſtroying peſtilence: 


Tag 
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Tea; &' d’ H Doha ul reo YU, 
On de w α,œuͤluy re % o rννννi a. 


Euripides is fond of this favourite alluſion. Iphigenis, 
Preparing for ſacrifice, commands the Virgins to attune the 
p# an; | N 
Tueig & emev{nuyr oa], w vectyideg, 
Tleticeye TH A, αον αẽͤ̊ . 
Helena defires, that Proſerpine would attemper ſtrain 
adapted to her woe; 


That pleas'd in Pluto's dark domain 

The pæan to the dead the dead may hear 4. 
| Hag es 

© uno proc wha H 

GYCg VERUOLY GN0puivog =. 


Hecuba aſſerts, that the Grecian Ships failed to Troy, at: 
tended with the hated pæan of muſical inſtruments ; 


94 V —_ — 6 
Ab αν THY TTUYVY *. 


Adraſtus in the Supplicants of our Poet reſolves to id- 
_ dreſs his departed Friends, and to pour a funereal Crain to 
Pluto ; 
Ade Te pores E dc, 
p oO c 7 
« V. 6. ' 3 phig. in Aulid. v. 1469. 


1 Potter's Helena, v. 199. 5 Helena, v. 178. 
Troades, v. 126. 7 V. 774. 
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The Chorus in the Andromache determines to celebrate | 
their deceaſed lord with lamentations according to the eſta- 
ELliſhed law of the infernal Powers; 


= 


/ / 
Oavbiſcæ Seormoray Vo 


Nopu Toy vepiowy N ogfopuer ®, 


} : Ve rſe. 
7 TI:»Pog yureund; rde Mh He. Mey 


b- 428. Ker Event 


J I give command, that all in ſolemn grief 
437. For this dear woman ſhear their locks. 


© Here Admetus ordains a genera! Qnſure of all his The. 
Walian Subjects as a ſymbol of mourning for Alceſtis. Thus 
EFlefra in the Oreſtes of our Poet calls upon the whole land 
pf Cecrops to bewail the unfortunate houſe of Atreus with 
his ſolemn expreſſion of grief: 


- 


IEC 32 ya Kuxiwnele, 

Ldcegov £74 g r 115510 0 Pb, Toy Arge 
d U * 1 | 

Ter oy *, 


® V. 1199, * V. 969. F 
An 


IL CET ETtSs 
And tans afſerts in the Hippolytus, that the Virgins for 


many ages will deplore his loſs by clipping their treſſes in 
honour of him ; 


. 1 7 3 
Kopor yep acuyts YRpwy cc 
Kojureg Xeg8vjou oor Oh % Ange * 
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Alcæus in an epigram on Pylades, inſerted in the Anthols 
gia, thus ſays ; 


Iced cot oH noa vu EN 
A Nνꝰ Vel rcey v 2 Helge. 


All Hellas, Pylades, laments the dead, 
And tears the ſever'd treſſes from their head. 


In another epigram of Sappho on Timas we find a corref: 
ponding allufion 
T. luldos cds Kos, TG» SN 00 vd uot cer S α 
Aol Seco eco evalveog Jonas. 


Ag % enoÞbipivag noo Ee XAAxA ane 
AdNuueg Ie 22 806 /⁰ 40H 4, | Pre 

Here reſt the aſhes of a virgin Maid, 4 

Fore Hymen's rites in Death's dark chamber laid j | \ _ 


For her all ſiſter mates their treſſes ſhed, « 
And clipp'd the lovely honouts of their head. Z 


® V. 1426. 3 Ly 3. C. 25 P · 282. Ed. 1566. 4 Id. C. 12. P · 220 
5 | Even 
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Even Virtue herſelf is repreſented by Aſclepiades i in another 


elegant epigram on Ajax as ſtationed at his Tomb and 18 
ploring him with this ſymbol of woe; 


A d' e e d, Tu Age Mcp 70585 ibn uc. 
Alæiſos ru Me WAKE pug 5, 


Here Virtue, pining o'er her Ajax' tomb, 
5 = Thus with her ſcatter'd locks bewails his doom, | 
And in another the Parents of Ptolemy and all Ægypt are 
aid by Antipater to have expreſſed their grief for his death 
by tearing their hair; 
Myupic rot Ir Wo), E luvpio fru 
T«ipojuive: Jorkepous “ νννhπα]·/ ug 6. 


el. A Ee oct 8˙ Aryvm]os eyed dal co X 7, 


EThis venerable Cuſtom, as a publick object of mourning, 
ſprevailed among many ancient Nations, and may be traced 
o the moſt remote Antiquity, I will begin with Sacred, 
and then proceed to Pagan Hiſtory, The Prophet Iſaiah 
pronounces: ö 


% On all their heads ſhall be baldneſs 3,” 


cremiah exclaims: 
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Cut off thine hair, O Jeruſalem, and caſt it away 1 


5 Id. e. I 4+ P» 287. 6 Anthol. 'K 3: C. 7. ep. 17. V. 2. 
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We read in Ezekiel ; 
They ſhall make themſelves utterly bald for thee, and 
gird them with ſackloth 0. 


When Job heard the death of his Sons, he aroſe, rent hi 
mantle, and ſhaved his head 11. The Prieſts by the Moſaick 
Law were expreſsly prohibited from ſhaving their heads, or | 
making any baldneſs for the dead **. We read in Herod. E 
tus, that the Argians, after their defeat by the Lacedzmo. 
nians, not only cut off their long hair, but enacted a lay, . 
that no Citizen ſhould ſuffer it again to grow till they had 
recovered their loſt Thyrea 3. He alſo records, that the 
Scythians on the death of their king not only ſhaved their 
locks, but committed ſeveral mutilations on their members 
The Mileſians too expreſſed their ſorrow for Sybaris taken 
by the Crotonians by ſhearing the heads of their youth 
This Hiſtorian's account of the Ægyptian ceremony is fill i: 
more. curious and entertaining. * All the Inhabitants of 1M fc 
a houſe in that Country, when a Cat died naturally, ſhavelſe 
6 their eyebrows, but for the loſs of a Dog their heads and 
ce beards 16. On the contrary for the death of their Friend 
(as he informs us in another paſſage) theſe People permitted 
their hair to grow on their heads and beards, ſince thei 
common uſage was to be ſhorn: their mourning therefor ; 
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10 C, xxvii. v. 31, N GIN. 
. Leviticus, c. xxi. Vs 5. & 0. xix. v. 27. Deuteron. c. XIV, v. 1. 
13 L. 1. c. 82, 155 14 L. 4. c. 71, 


6. 0 41. 5 L. 2. c. 66, . 
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Caps he) was different from that of other Nations "7: but 
% be afferts, that the Ægyptian Prieſts were ſhorn 8. This 
correſponds with the teſtimony of Plutarch, who records, 


is + that the Prieſts of Egypt were ſhorn continually on account 
ck © of grief 9. He does not deliver his opinion on the origin 
of this cuſtom, but we may probably trace it from another 


1o- paſſage in the ſame Diſſertation, where he tells us that Ifis 
0. cut off one of her locks for the death of Oſiris 2. The 
W. Macedonians alſo practiſed this uſage. Thus Alexander at 
1ad the funeral of Hephzſtion is reported by ZElian to have ſhorn 
the ; his Warriors as well as himſelf, imitating Achilles by this Ho- 
eit merick action *. Their king Archelaus, as we read in Seneca, 
vas ſo ignorant, that on the day of a ſolar eclipſe he ſhut 
ken his palace, and clipped the hair of his Son according to the 
© eſtabliſhed uſage of grief in adverſity **. This monarch alſo 
Gil is declared by Solinus to have lamented Euripides by per- 
xf 4 forming this ceremony on himſelf 3. The Cuſtom prevailed 
too among the Perſians, Thus we find in Herodotus, that 
ani Mardonius and the other Warriors ſheared themſelves for the 
| * of Maſiſtius *:. According to Quintus Curtius the Per- 
fans bewailed Alexander after his demiſe comis ſuo more 
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1. 2. c. 66. 15 L. 2, c. 36. 

Vol. ii. p. 352. Ed. 1620. Be Iſide & Oſiride. 

Id. p. 356. 21 Var, Hiſt. I. 7. c. 8. 

De Benef. I. 5. vol. i. p. 753. Ed. 1672. 

C. 15. See alſo Euripidis Vita in the edition of Barnes, P- 32. & 
Alen. ab Alexandro Geniales Dies, 1. 3. c. 7. p. 622. Ed. 1673. 
. 9. & 23. 
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detonſis . AÆſchines in his Oration againſt Cteſiphon ſays, 
that he ought to have refuſed to have been crowned, while 
the whole City was in mourning and ſhorn 26. In Suetonius 
we read, that ſome petty Sovereigns of the Barbarians ho- 
noured the memory of Germanicus by ſhaving their own 
beards and ſhearing the heads of their Wives as a ſymbol of 
the greateſt ſorrow 7. The female Hiſtorian, Anna Com. 
nena, deſcribes her mother Irene, when her huſband the 
Emperour Alexius died, as cutting off her locks **, Theſe 
abundant teſtimonies in ſupport of this ancient Cuſtom re. 
call the aſſertion of Piſiſtratus to Menelaus in the Odyſſey, 
when he heard the miſeries of the Græcians on their return 
from Troy: © It is the only privilege (exclaims he) of 
« wretched Mortals to ſhear their locks and to ſhed tears: 


.'Tg70, vv 2 ages 010y cage. Geda: 
Ke TE Nx, Gael T ano ) dap WT upelwy 29. 


But Cicero in his third book of Tuſculan Queſtions condemns 
theſe violent expreſſions of human ſorrow, and preſerves an 
elegant witticiſm of Bion on this ſubject : Hinc ille Agr 
memnon Homericus & idem Accianus, 


Scindens dolore identidem intonſam comam. 


In quo facetum illud Bionis, perinde ſtultiſſimum regem in 
luctu capillum fibi evellere, quaſi calvitio mœror levaretur *. 


e . 125. Ed. Oxon. 1695. 

- 27 Regulos quoſdam barbam poſuiſſe, & uxorum capita raſiſſe ad in 
dicium maximi luctüs. (L. 4. c. 5.) ; 

2 Alexias, |. 15. p. 505. Ed. 1651. L 4 v. 198, 30 C. 206. 
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. Ne xXXxXIII. 


of | - Verſe, 
* b Aux de ui, a der, jul e r % 
ie 431. Echo, oe\nvas did e E ννα . 


Nor through the city be the ſound 
442. Of flute or lyre for twelve revolving moons. 


This public ſymbol of ancient Grief, which enjoins an 
© abſtinence from thoſe muſical inſtruments, calculated for 

© joy, is ſeldom mentioned, I recollect no other correſpond- 

ting paſſage, except one in Plutarch's © Life of Alexander,” 
nm where this Monarch is repreſented, after the death of his be- 
loved Hephzſtion, to have prohibited the &rav or flutes, 
nd other muſick for a long time in his Army, until an oracle 
vas brought from Ammon to adore his friend, and to ſacri- 
fie to him, as to a Demigod or Hero *. 


S all 
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Verſe. 
D 


Thy praiſe the Bards ſhall tell, 
459. When to their hymning voice the echo rings, 


This is not only a poetical encomium, but Euripides pro- 
bably alludes to a celebrated Grecian ſong on the ſubject of 
| Admetus and Alceſtis, which the Ancients were accuſtomed 
to repeat at their convivial entertainments. Ariſtophanes in 
his Comedy of the Waſps has preſerved the firſt line of this 
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a oc 
ſcolion *: Þ 4 
Ad ure Nd, w TOSS, ucebcο vg oyobes CNet 2. : or 

Learn from Admetus' tale to love the good! E- 

; | 1 4 | I 
His Scholiaſt has ſubjoined the next verſe ; W 
5 — 3 7 \ t / 9. F 7 ; 1 a 
Ta, de aniyg, , Ort OELAGy OALY/ 0; Npig. if 
WOES ; 6 

x « I 1. f 
wy her 


The text, as printed, has mag", which is undoubtedly corrupt. The 
parallel paſſage in Athenæus contains f. Florens Chriſtianus in his We Sch 
comment on Ariſtophanes juſtly corrected the error, (See his Note, p. 
151, annexed to Kuſter's Edition). ; n , 
3 Kal rr dN oxonis, (Sec Scholiaſt on v. 1231.) 4 
And 
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And fly from Cowards, ſince their grace is ſmall 4. 
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He adds, that in the Pelargi it is ſaid, 
O jy e 'Adunre Noyov eos prvppliyye 


* 


| | He to the myrtle ſung Admetus' tale. 


Harmodius, continues he, has cited the following verſe of 
Cratinus from his Centaurs in the dramatick miſcellanies 5 ; 


Kaei/aryoges PTA ore Adurtou jig ce. 


c 


Admetus' ſong Clitagora “ rehears'd, 


x 


Pw 


We may add to this teſtimony, that Athenæus has alſo 
| preſerved the two initial lines of this admired ſong with the 
i variation only of dH, inſtead of daher, where the word laſt 
occurs 7, and the ſubſtitution of g, inſtead of , which 
occurs in the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, Heſychius too re- 
marks, that the Ae %, or Ades, was a Grecian ſong, 


EW," 


. 0 


or ſcholion s. 8. It is likewiſe ſo mentioned both by Suidas 9, 


| 
z * Kai ty IA ARD. (Id). 
| ; 5 "AgudNiog N i» Toi; xwuwleptros x; T9 "Adurlcr areytl, yextr , Kexlie 
* Xnevwy, (Id.) It ought, I imagine, to be XV. 
| © The Scholiaſt on the authority of Apollonius and Artemidorus calls 
Tie ; her a Poeteſs, KaiilayGeas Th womipiceg, (Id.) She is alſo mentioned by Ariſto- 
his Wppancs in his Lyſiſtrata (v. 1239) and in his Wat (v. 1238) where the 
= Scholiaſt adds, that ſhe was a Theſſalian Woman, irn 271 W047 TgiG Ot]. 
05 rig v. 


7 L. 15. C. Ig P. hor Ed. 1612. 8 Vox Ad uh. * Vox AJurlee. 
And | M 4 and 
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and Zenobius . Euſtathius on Homer's Iliad refers to it i; 
and in Eraſmus we find the © Admeti nænia,“ as a prover- 
bial expreſſion to denote any melancholy efſuſion *?, 


No XXXV. 


Verſe, 
"ET]eTovey T dpeſc 


447+ REA. 


461. The ſeven-chorded ſhell. 


The ancient lyre was conſtructed of the“ mountainous 
ce tortoiſe,” as the original expreſſion here implies. Thus 
the Author of an Hymn, publiſhed among the works of 
Homer, correſponds with Euripides, when he calls it, 


Xl e Coen es *. 
The tortoiſe, living on the mountain's top. 


This inſtrument was furniſhed with ſeven chords or ſtrings? 
hence our Poet characteriſes it with the epithet e7]aq%yy 


l 10 Cent. i. 18, p. 4. Ed. Schotti, 1612. | 
It L. 2. p. 326. Ed. Rom. 2 Adagia, p. 1124. Ed. 1599 | 
2 *. 33. Odyfl. vol. ii. p. 707, Ed. Clarke. 
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& his Ion, as he does here with £7750, Horace in the 
Fame manner addrefles it: 


Tuque teſtudo reſonare ſeptem 
Callida nervis 3 : 


* Ovid deſcribes Mercury, who was the Inventor of this 
| mufical inſtrument, applying ſeven * to the lyre; 


Septena putaris 
Pleiadum numero fila dediſſe lyræ 4: 


| Pauſanias mentions a ſtatue of Mercury at Corinth, holding 
a tortoiſe to compoſe the lyre 5. Thus Lucian affirms, that 
Mercury, having found a dead, tortoiſe, formed a muſical 
| Þſtrument, and having applied ſeven firings to it produced 
2 delightful melody . Nicomachus in his Treatiſe on Har. 
Emonicks obſerves, that the lyre, formed from the tortoiſe, 
C was reported to have been invented by Mercury, who de- 
I livered it to Orpheus, having annexed the ſeven chords 
to it 7,” According ty Spence in his Polymetis, the lyre 


© 2 V. 881. . z. Od. xi. v. 4. 

Faſt. I. 5. v. 106. 

9 5 XiAgvny 108 Tongs td ed eras ar abs n Lil ανν he ialc 
2 le? wav yAaPuger, Halde, x; dau. (Deor. Dial. 7. v. i. 
Þ 224. Ed. 1743.) 


d. 1696.) 
YA 7 TM Avgay Thy 2x 255 w gal Toy ERπν eopnxivaty 30 alas 
Br opts cg yo r dn To 'OePtts 1 2. p. * Ed. „ 
* Muſicæ Auctores 165 2. vol. i.) 


Ka! Egpuig is Aupas wolln x venndg. (L. 2. C. 19 Po 153% 
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170. oo R's ö 

: 
in the old celeſtial globes was repreſented, as the en! 
| ſhell of a tortoiſe ® ; and he ſpeaks of a remarkable one 2 
the feet of a ſtatue of Mercury in the Montalti Gardens 2 


Rome, of which he has inſerted an Engraving 9. 


No XXXVI. 
Verſe. 


ETep]o x G Kcgvei 
IIe g- viooeat work 
4 50. Muds . 


Or in Sparta's jocund bow'rs, 
Circling when the vernal hours 
464. Bring the Carnean feaſt, 


The Carnean Apollo was highly reverenced by the Grz-| 
cians, and his feſtival was extremely ſacred at Sparta. MA 
will firſt collect the poetical, and then the hiſtorical ev 
dence. on this ſubject. Callimachus in his Hymn to thi 
| God has traced the progreſs of the worſhip inſtituted to hin {lon 
under this title, and deſcribed the manner, in which it wa Was 
celebrated : E 


, Dial, 8. p. 10), Ed. 1747. 9 Pl. xv. Fig. 2. 


Avrap eye Kapa- 2 ci 00910y Sr. 
Emapſy hat Kapsel, Tod: gem ede ON 
Aæbregor cu Oipn, Toitef]or h du“ Kup. 
Ex jufv os Emoplng &10v yo ODU r %'ln 
Hywye Ongclu eg c , & de os Onens 
— 5 "ApteJoriAng Au. weh eil. 
Ari de To A 2 Gvonſopoy* E £ 08 Toa 
ue Teo Po enero 10, 1 e TTOAAG& 
"Yo]erwv Winer e lex, & d, THIN. 
II ty, Kcegvele To wnAi[e, cel de (Rwpuot 
"Avec pi Pope EN ele, TooToo ep win 
Toma” YEE! S ee ecm, 
Y Neu /. e XKp0X0v nau ct d TOL ccc Ws 
q Obo? wo]: 105 e G e ce. rc N Fo 
Hence we collect from this poetical detail, that Sparta was 
the original place, where the Carnean Deity was eſtabliſhed. 
Wis adoration next paſſed to Thera by a colony, conducted 
y its Leader Theras, the ſixth Deſcendent from Oedipus. 
Fyrene was the third place, where Battus, then called 
[ tiſtoteles, introduced it. Here a beautiful ſhrine was con- 
ructed, and an annual feſtival celebrated with the ſacri- 
ice of many bulls. The altar was adorned with variegated 
Wovers in the ſpring and with ſaffron in the winter. There, 
Was alſo an inceſſant fire, and a daily ſupply of freſh fuel 


Hymn. in Apoll. v. 84. 
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to feed the living flames. The Poet ſubjoins a line, which 
greatly reſembles the paſſage in the Alceſtis ; 


Ty 1% erk G u Kargvelcideg Hd ea. 2. 


When the glad hours bring round the ſolemn day, 
On which Carnean rites his people pay 3. 


Pindar correſponds with Callimachus in his account of this 
ſacred inſtitution derived from Sparta to Thera, and from 
Thera to Cyrene ; | 


"Erbev d vc Sal fuel, 
Aro, Te 
Kayviin, é dall - 
Leue, Kugerres dy- 
NHC Y 4, 


Theocritus makes his Shepherd Lacon aſſert, that he i 
beloved by Apollo, to whom he intends to offer @ ram 0: 
the approaching Carnean feſtival ; 


Kal yop th Tro\Awy Ce Ae. % UNO b 

Key EW HbA TH de K % dy segne! 75 
His Scholiaſt has here affigned various reaſons for the origin 

of the name, which may alſo be ſeen in the Lectiones Anti 


Id. v. 87. 
3 Dodd's Callimachus Hymn to Apollo, p. 45. 
* Pyth. Od. 5. v. 108. Idyll. 5. v. 83. 
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ue of Cælius Rhodoginus 5, and in Archbiſhop Potter's 
: \rch2ologia Græca ?. Macrobius 3, Huet9, and Bryant ** 
have advanced their reſpective conjectures on this ſubject, 
Wifferent from them and from each other. In regard to hiſ- 
Forical teſtimony, we learn from Herodotus, that the other 
| partans were detained in their City to celebrate the Car- 
pean feſtival, when Leonidas with his three hundred Men 
hmarched againſt Xerxes 1. In the following book enume- 
ating the Græcians, who fought with the Perſians at the | 
IAſthmus, he obſerves, that the other Peloponneſians were 
Entirely indolent, though the Olympian and Carnean feſtivals 

pad elapſed **. Thucydides records, that the Spartans re- 

pred from a military expedition to celebrate the Carnean ſo- 

&mnity, and then marched 13. Pauſanias aſſerts, that all the 
Porians adored the Carnean Apollo, and he traces the hiſ- 


ich 


his 


on 


* 
* 


6 Demonſt. Evangel. 4 
Ancient Mythology, vol. i. p. 47. 1 


& * Saturn. I. 1. c. 27. p. 281. Ed. 1670. 


. 't Töreg pty Tos a0} AtwyiSny mewrovs Trim Trafliñrai la N, Kage 
"Pp yap og tumour, tuner oglaoaritc, x) PUraxas Aol iy Ty ETaph vals 


igin L LY0; Bondetu warn. (L. 7. c. 206.) 
J > Totor N ANA Tiimoromnoilic tent I OR, * Kev Wapo- 
ann. | 


* i: non. (L. 8. c. 72) 
* 


4 


1 Ka! ab ro avaywpro as x; T& Zuppdayss; a@Hl (Kagnc Yee xõ roc t ru y- 
o, bi) Thy reg» Nye. (L. 5. c. 75.) Eübos of Aatidzyaivicy imudzy Ta 
* 2 nya vor, idr (Id. C. 70.) | 
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tory of this title 4: He alſo ſpeaks of no leſs than foy 
different temples, and a ſtatue of this God in the territorie 
of Sparta "5; he hkewiſe mentions a ſhrine of him at Co 
rinth é, and a conſecrated grove with a ſtatue dedicated u 
him in Meſſenia 7. The learned Meurſius has a chapter i 
his Græcia Feriata on the Kepeiu**, where he has colleQe 
evidence from Plutarch, Athenæus, Euſtathius, and He: 
chius on this ſubject; but it is remarkable, that he hue 
omitted all the poetical and hiſtorical teſtimonies of Ci 
limachus, Pindar, Theocritus, Herodotus, Thucydide 

and Pauſanias here cited. x 


| 4 Kagrir N Ar Awgitos Toi; 149k oicro0oy xabiclurr ar Kea Ut Ko 
(L. Zo» Co I 3. P · 238 & 2 39+ Ed, 1696.) 5 


25 L. 3. C. 13. 14. 18. 24. 16 L. 2. C. xi. | ene 
17 * 4» C. 31 & 34. us P. 178. Ed. 1619. { *] 
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ut 
nn 
No XXXVII. 
th ? erſe, 
n | Kp cor 
p 462. Nh E776 Wire, e. 4 
8 478. Light lie the earth upon that gentle breaſt! , 
mo 

© The Ancients entertained the opinion, that the deceaſed 

body after interment was ſtill ſuſceptible of impreſſion: 
1 Pence aroſe the Pagan prayer among the Græcians and 
; 


Romans, that the earth might lie gentle on their friends, 


Ind the contrary imprecation was pronounced againſt their 
enemies. Euripides has united in his Helena both theſe 


krpreſſions; 

1 El y e o Seo cope, 
Euibvyey d orepuiwy Gove? uno 
Kepj nc]uprioggow EN Tubs N, 
Kezxoig d S ie oe EjuCnnngct yo fo 


The Gods are wiſe, 
And on the brave man, fall'n beneath his foes, 
= Light in his tomb will lay the earth; but heap 
vll. / Its groſs and cumbrous burden on the baſe . 


3 V. 860. : © Potter's Helena, v. 914- 


Calli, 


x76 A ULCESPTIMN 


Callimachus in an elegant epigram invokes the Earth, if he 
has committed any evil action, not to lie light on him, in 
the perſon of Micylus ; | 


EZyov amo o purge oniyov (lov, te Tr def 
Piu, r conv , Y PiN, | 
Maxuaoge & Tr movy; 90 eve Ot jure ov KouPn 


Tihuee, ur N dcluoveg, 0¹ 1 23. 


The following Latin Verſions by Nicodemus Friſchliny 
and Bonaventura Vulcanius are extracted from the Antho- 
logia, Enn by Hieronymus Megiſerus at Franctort | I 
16024; 


| Friſchlinus. 
Ex parvis ortus, vixi breve tempus, et egi 
Nil atrox; nulli noxia damna dedi: 
Si pravum 5 laudavi aliquid, neque tu mihi terra 
Eſto levis, nec di qui mea fata tenent. 


Vulcanius. 
Terra parens, parvo vixi benè tempus, et egi 
Nil atrox ; prudens non alicui nocui: 
Si pravum laudavi aliquid, neque tu mihi terra 
Ef levis, nec di, quorum ego 6 in arbitrio. 


? Anthol.1, 3. c. 20, ep. 1. Liber tertius Epigram. p. 256. 
5 Tt is printed ** parvum” both here, and in the following eptgrail 
which muſt be an error of the preſs for pravum” worneoòv. 
10 * is printed ago,” which ſeems an error of the preſs; 
7 | 16 
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de To theſe I will ſubjoin my own Engliſh verflon; 

in Of birth 1gnoble, in life's little ſpan, 
Guiltleſs I liv'd, and died an honeſt man: 

If &er, to Vice inclin'd, I prais'd her lore, 
Lie heavy, Earth, and Gods avenge me more! 


In the Anthologia we alſo find a correſponding ſentiment 
among other Epigrams. Thus Meleager on Aufigenes ; 
1 IIzpprrop 91 Ni- TU TOY c o Cay eig os L 


nu 
Aue xauſn Eν ce SI 7. 


ho 
t u Farewell, all · bearing mother, Earth farewell, 
And lightly lie on him, who on thee lightly fell! 


\ 


Martial obviouſly alludes to the ſame idea; 
| Mollia nec rigidus ceſpes tegat offa, nec illi 
Terra gravis fueris, non fuit illa tibi 5; 


be Author of the humorous epitaph on Sir john Van— 
L who, though a light Poet, was eſteemed an heavy 
Architect, ſeems to have borrowed the thought in the pre. 
ſeding epigram ; ; 

Lie light upon him, Earth, though he = 
Lay many an heavy load on thee ! 


: þ regard to the epithet, wappyrop, Virgil has literally ren- 
238, it; 


nora WY Terre omniparentis alumnum 5; 


1 7 L 3s c, 1. ep. xi. 5 L. 3. ep. 35. 1 An, l. 6. 35. v. 505. 
148 N And 
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And Milton ; 
Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields v0. 


The Græcians had another epithet, or ago geg, of the 
ſame quality, applied to Earth, as we ſhall ſee in the ſub. 
ſeq ient lines of Meleager, which conclude his fine epigtam 
on his departed Conſort Heliodora; here a fimilar addreſs 
is made to the common Mother of genial Nature ; 
AM Te tyouvor jun Y ve, Try wc for 
"Ho£juce Toig D H ref SYGEYHGEAIT ON "fs 


All-foſtering Parent, in thy tender breaſt 
Receive the lovely charge, and fold her ſoftly preſt! 


In another of Diodorus ; 
Ad ov i du,. x pro wore Selben 
Oct, 18 dirs Þ<aG0pery Xoperog 1. 
O Earth, lie ſoftly on this infant grave, 
Nor preſs the bones of a departed flave ! 


In another of Crinagoras ; 


N $bwv νiu/lbe e, 2 1 Taps Yui odr c, 
Tloud} ov je X8Þ1 xeioo, ov 0 yougin 3. 


Sepulchral Earth lie lightly on his grave, 
And, neighbouring Ocean, ſilent be thy wave! 


10 Paradiſe Loſt, B. V. v. 338. I Anthol. l. 3 c. 12. ep. 22. V. * 
14 J.. EL C. 9. CP. 7. V. 6. Os + 13 1. 3. C. 23. ep. 13. v. 8. 4 
1 6 | | | 


| In another of Lollius; 


Kebww ju Serie 2 £000 ales 14. 
Lie ſoftly, Sepulehre, on him intomb'd. 


Yn another of Anti pater; 
Al So. vw ot Sah Xx per 15. 


| Oh ! may the earth receive thee lightly preſt | 
Ut another of Crinagoras ; 


They w ? 0voWpPev]e xorxorxmvG in rt 
"AvJpog un novÞy xexATre, und onyy l. 


ſt Ill- fated Conſort, let the villain's breaſt 


With eumbrous burdens be for ever preſt! 


e alſo read in Suidas the fragment of an anonymous 
ſputhor, 


Ke V T8700 dun [et, 17 


E 


Oh! may the gentle earth lie ſoftly on him! 


de Romans were equally attached to this favourite prayer, 
br its contraſted curſe ; but as the correſponding paſſages 
this language have been with great induſtry collected by 
1 irchman in his learned treatiſe De funeribus Romano- 
um 8“, 1 ſhall refer the curious Reader, and here inſert 
© 1 thoſe which have eſeaped him: 


1 L. 3: c. 6. ep. 46. v. 8. i5 L. 3. c. 6. ep. 62. V 7. 
* L. 3. C. 30. ep. I. Vo 8. 17 Vox 4p. 
8 L. z. c. 9. p. 387, &c. Ed. 1605. 
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In Ovid; 

Hoc faciet pafitæ te mihi, terra, levem 3. 
And in another place; os 


Solliciti jaceant, terraque premantur iniqua, 
In longas orbem qui ſecuere vias . 


In Gruter's Collection of monumental Inſcriptions, the fol. 
lowing line is addreſſed to Homonæa; 


Sit tibi terra levis, mulier digniſſima, vita 20 


And Guichard in his © Funerailles des Romains,” pub. 
liſhed at Lyons in 1581, records another, then extant in 
that City ; 

Vivat qui dixerit Arpagi 


- * * 
Tibi terram levem ! | 


Our Engliſh Poets have ſometimes adopted this Pagan idez, t fo 
Thus Cowley in his Latin Epitaph compoſed for himſelf; Wit 


po 

| Viator, pe 

Terra ſit illa levis, precare 22 | 10 

| lic 
And Ben Jonſon on his firſt Daughter; ix 


This grave partakes the fleſhy birth, 
Which cover lighly, gentle Earth 3! 


17 De Art. Aman. l. 3. v. 740. 19 Amor. I. 2. el. 16. v. 16. 
20 Vol. i. p. 1607. | 21 L. 1. c. 8. p. 112. 

22 Vol. ii. p. 711. Ed. 1705. N 

23 Epigrams, 22. V. 12. vol. vi. p. 27. Ed. 1756. 
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Prior i his poem on the deceaſed Villiers exclaims; 
Light lie the Earth, and flouriſh green the bough 4! 


There is a curious anecdote, illuſtrating this ancient opi- 
nion, related by Murerus. He afferts, that the Inhabitants 
of the Maldive Iſlands uſe white ſand rather than earth to 
cover the dead, that it might eafily give way to their de- 
parture thence into Paradiſe : for the ſame cauſe they do 
© alſo often change their ſand, for fear, that if it ſhould grow 
hard, it might hurt the dead, and hinder him from rifing 
4 again, when he ſhould be called to the abode of the 
Bleſſed 25. 


24 Vol. i. p. 198. Ed. 1779. 

1 35 Quand le corps eſt dans la foſſe, on rẽpand deſſus nm de ſable 
© blanc & une bouteille d'ean, pour montrer par Veau, qu'ils deſirent qu'il 
bit net de toutes les ſouillures, & par le fable, que la terre dont on s'eſt 
er pour le couvrir, ſe diſſipera aiſement, quand il voudra ſortir de la 
pour aller en Paradis. Ils changent de temps en temps ce ſable; de 
peur que s'il venoit à ſe durcir, il ne fit du mal au deffunt, & ne l'em- 
bpeſchaſt de ſe relever, quand il ſera appelle au ſejour des Bien-heureux. 
© (Ceremonies Funebres de toutes les Nations, c. 8. p. 177. Ed. Paris, 
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509. His courſers to Euryſtheus I ſhall lead. 


We learn ſrom a preceding line, that theſe horſes of th; 
Thracian Diomedes were four in number; 


Opyog rtr ch ce ˖ AtopurGoug lr . 
For the four ſteeds, that whirl the Thracian's car*, 


The Poet in his Hercules correſponds again in this account, 
for the original expreſſion there implies the 9 
Tebel run Y En, 
Kal UN lorg c dcr ure c 
Atojundees 3, 


He yoked the fiery courſers to the car, 
Ent'ring the Thracian tyrant's walls, 
And taught their mouths the iron curb to bear 4. 


1 V. 483. | * Potter's Alceſtis, v. or. 
3 V. 382, * Potter's Hercules, v. 431. 
Hyginu 
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Hyginus has even ventured to record their names, which he 
tells us were Podargus, Lampon, Xanthus, and Dinus: He 
adds, that they fed on human fleſh, and were killed by Her- 
cules together with their Attendant Abderus s. The ſavage 
property of theſe horſes will be the ſubject of the next Note; 
but here we muſt illuſtrate the variation between the account 
of Euripides and Hyginus : The former afferts, that Hercules 
carried the horſes of Diomedes to Euryſtheus, and the latter 
| | repreſents the hero to have deſtroyed them. Both ſtories z re 
© ſupported by the collateral teſtimony of other Authors. We 
| will begin with thoſe who maintain the abduction. Diodo- 
rus Siculus relates, that Hercules was commanded to bring 
4 E theſe mares from Thrace 5: He adds, that they were carried 
| to Euryſtheus, who ken them to Juno: Their de- 
ſcendents, continues he, remained till the reign of Alexander 
1 king of Macedon . Apollodorus correſponds in regard to 
the tranſportation of theſe horſes by Hercules from Thrace to 
E Mycenz, as enjoined by Euryſtheus 8. Heraclitus obſerves, 
I that theſe Thracian horſes were ſavage deyourers of men, and 


a 
I 
= 


6 


the 


Unt, 


5 Diomedem regem Thraciæ & equos quatuor ejus, qui carne humana 
I Þ weſcebantur, cum Abdero famulo interfecit ; equorum autem non ina 
4 | Podargus, Lampon, Xanthus, Dinus. (Fabulz, c. 30. p. 86. Ed. 1742.) 


3 * Mela N rabræ A dev αννάννe, ra; Avpidov; TE Ogaxcg ing. (L. 4. 
V 15. vol. i. p. 261. Ed. Weſſelin. 


= 7 Evzvolers of axhusoy wes avroy Toy ImTWv, TRHUTE; jubv dg Emoinoey "Ha: 
3 = A * 3 a 5 
ra iTvyormy aurion rartyns xe. TS Anitavles 73 MantJor; Caomlage (Id.) 
% 00 abacy rate abr 1g Ao Tz Ooxnuc; 7 Frohe Ty Muxyyz; K 


e (L. 2. P. 64. Ed. 1555.) 


N 2 incapable 


incapable of being yoked, until Hercules had ſubdued them, 
Servius in his comment on Virgil, ſpeaking of Hercules, ſays, 
Inde equos Diomedis Thracis abduxit .“ Lilius Gyral. 
dus aflerts of him, © Equos Euryſtheo detulit, quos domitos 
s jlie Junoni dicavit“ . We alſo find in an Epigram of 
an anonymous Author , inſerted in the Anthologia, on the 
twelve labours of Hercules, that he deſcribes the ninth to 
conſiſt of the abduction of the horſes of Diomedes from 


1 nrace ; 
Et2]ov, 875 Ons Aio lun deo 2 iTrTovg 3, 


And Auſonius in his “ Monaſticha de ærumnis Herculis, 
probably tranſlated from the Grecian Epigram, only men- 
tions his victory over them: 


In Diomedeis victoria nona quadrigis 13. 


In another Epigram by Philippus, inſerted too in the Antho- 
logia, Hercules is repreſented declaring, that he had carried 
away the horſes of Diomedes; 


? Tlzei Tay Aiprvovs rr Oο Tavlas erlewroÞayeon; eps. ce J. 175 
AA:; ov Jorer ive de rug avrs; d 2 Sebi, 6 "Hpanang 581. (De 
Incredibilibus. c. 31+ p. 78. Opuſcola Mythol. 1688.) 
0 Fn. 18. v. 300. nn Tom. 1. p. 578. Ed. 1696. 
2 The lines of this epigram are referred by Elias Schedius in his 
treœatiſe De Dis Germanis, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1648, to Cointis 
Smyrnæus (P. 474.) But this muſt be an error, ſince the verſes of this 
Author on the labours of Hercules, which occur in the ſixth book cf 
his poem, ars different. | | 

3 L. 4 ©- 8. ep. 6. v. 9. 14 Idyllium, 19. v. 9. p. 127. Ed. 1629. 
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[Theſe are the authorities, which correſpond with the teſti. 


| mony of Euripides. The evidence, ſupporting Hyginus, is 


as follows, Ovid in his Metamorphoſes makes Hercules fay 


| of the Thracian king and his horſes, 


Dominumque ipſoſque peremi 26. | 
And with his ſteeds their wicked maſter flew *7, 


I [hs Quintus Calaber, 


Aut e AY 
Oe) G1 uns £0 oy AopurScos 17 rot 
A3abopor X ꝛc Neu vd o[vy=enot air. 
Aura ovy Caoiijl xare poi dc e 18 
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In the Images of Philoſtratus we alſo find this exclamation; 


Shall we not include among the labours of Hercules the 
1 horſes of Diomedes, which he conquered and cruſhed. 
| * with his club ??“ There was a collection of the Greek epi- 
am, and Latin Verſions of eminent men, publiſhed by 
Joannes Soter at Cologn in 1528. He has annexed to the 
rt epigram on the Labours of Hercules before cited not 


| L. 4. e, $. ep. 5. v. 3. 6 L. . v. 196. 

* Sandys's Ovid's Metamor. p. 305. Ed. 1642, 

. 6. p. 320. Ed. Lectii, 1606. 

* Mu rag lng, W wa, Tac TY Atpross O vy 128 "Heaxaiucs 65 50 
IN non, g euerpfe Tw porahu 3 (L. 2. 25. p. 859, Ed. 1709.) 


b- . 
__— 


only 
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only the lines of Auſonius, but alſo another tranſlation, ang 
has given them both to Virgil: In the ninth verſe of. the lat. 
ter we read 


Tum Diomedis equos nono cum rege perempto . 


The ſame tranſlation is alſo inſerted by Hieronymus Meg; 
ſerus in his Anthologia, printed at Francfort in 1602, and 
aſſigned to Virgil with this variation, that he uſes “ pere. 
mit” inſtead of perempto**.” But Joſeph Scaliger in his 
« Appendix Virgilii,” publiſhed at Lyons in 1573, has in 
his ſupplement, which contains other poems, annexed the 
name of Hilaſius to theſe hexameter verſes, and alſo give 
& peremit” inſtead of © perempto® :” Under this title they 
are likewiſe inſerted in the Polymetis of Spence, who in. 
forms us, that he firſt met with them in the edition of al 
Virgil's works by Theodore Pulman in 1595, and the in- 
ſcription, ſays he, is there attributed to Hilaſius an old 
Grammarian 23, I have traced them to Scaliger in 157 2, and 
from Scaliger to Soter in 1528; but the evidence of th: 
latter does not appear of any great weight, ſince he has, # 
well as Megiſerus, given too the lines of Auſonius to Virgi, 
and therefore may have been equally miſtaken in regard to 
Hilaſius. Beſides Scaliger afferts, that he publiſhed the 
poems in his book from ancient mapuſcripts or the mok cer 


20 p. 254. 1 p. 338, 
= P. 176, 23 P. 188, Ed. 1747. 
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and 


| Jain conjectures 2. But be the Author who he may, he 
at. 


ſupports the maſſacre of the Thracian horſes by Hercules. 
This idea is alſo preſented in an Engraving of the Polyme- 
tis s, which is copied from an altar in the Capitoline Gal. 
Jem :6 ; The heroe there appears in the act of killing Diome- 
des together with his horſes, which are drawn proſtrate un- 
Eder his feet 7. Another plate on this ſubject is given by 
EPrakenborch | in his edition of Silius Italicus* from a. coin 
of Antoninus Pius 2%, where Hercules appears menacing 
1 his uplifted club one of the Thracian Horſes, and hold. 
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$1) „ ; . 

a | 9 Apud Triſtan. tom. i, Comment. Hiſt, p. 609. 
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No XXXIX. 
Verſe. 


494. A apes dg NUN gig Yi oig. 


512. With their fierce jaws they rend the fleſh of men. 


The ſavage quality of theſe Thracian horſes and the 
human food, with which they were pampered by their bar 
barous Maſter, Diomedes, is unitormly mentioned by the 
Ancients. Euripides in his Hercules Furens has again 
Painted them in correſponding colours 


Al Govicurr Peres 
Ax beo 
Karbe cio yeuor A- 
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Unrein'd, and pawing in their gore-dew'd ſtalls 
Greedy of human fleſh they ſtood ; 
Furious the mangled bodies tore, 

And drank with ſavage joy their blood “. 


We find in Ovid's Epiſtle of Deianira to Hercules, 


Non tibi ſuccurrit crudi Diomedis imago, 
Efferus humana qui dape pavit equas ? ? 


9 — oy 9 Lt N * 2 1 9 * e 


* V. 385. Potter's Hercules, v. 435. F piſt, Heroid. 9. . 68 
And 
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And again, 


Non tibi Threiciis affixa penatibus ora, 
Non hominum pingues cæde tacentur equæ 4 ? 


And in his Metamorphoſes, 


Quid? cum Thracas equos humano ſanguine pingues, 
Plenaque corporibus laceris præſepia vidi s? 

2 Janus thus alludes to them; 

It Chromis, Hippodamuſque, alter ſatus Hercule magno, 
Alter ab Oenomao, dubites uter effera preſſit 

Fræna magis: Getici pecus hic Diomedis ; at ille 

Piſæi juga patris habet; crudelibus ambo 

Exuviis, diroque imbuti ſanguine currus “. 


And in the ſequel he paints their ſavage hunger at the ſight 
of human food; 
Sed Thraces equi ut videre jacentem 


Hippodamum, redit la fames, jam jamque trementem 
Partiti furiis 7. 


8 


c 


| IH alſo mentions in another paſſage 


j Odryfiique famem ſtabuli 5, 


Lucan has borrowed a fine image from the reeking mangers 
fo this Thracian Tyrant to expreſs the bloody proſcriptions 
of Sylla; i 


| * Id. v. 90. | FE. 9: v. 1 5 
A Thebaid; 1, 6. v. 350. Id. v. 488. Thebaid: I. 12. v. 156. 
Non 
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Non Thracia tantum 
| Vidir Biſtonii ſtabulis pendere tyranni 9, 


And Seneca the Tragedian in his Hercules Furens ex: 
claims, 


Quid ſtabula memorem dira Biſtonii gregis, 
Suiſque regem pabulum armentis datum 2? 


And in his Hercules Oetzus, 


* 


Thraciæ ſi quis Rhodopes alumnus, 
Durior terris Helices nivoſæ, 
Sparget humano ſtabulum cruore 1. 


If we proceed from poetical to hiſtorical teſtimony, we maj 
find in Diodorus Siculus, © that the mangers of the; 
© Thracian Horſes were formed of braſs in conſequence of 
& their ferocity ; their ſtrength required iron-chains for fei. 
« ters; and their food was not the natural produce of the 
“ earth, but the ſevered limbs of unhappy Strangers“ 
Apollodorus aſſerts, that Diomedes the Thracian King had 
horſes who were ar/gwropaxyu or devourers of men 13. Ac: 
cording to Philoſtratus, the mangers. of theſe horſes were 


9 L. 2. v. 163. 10 V. 227. 11 V. 1540. 
un Abrad N Xn f wiv Oarva; tixor d Y ayeicthla, dete 0 Inga; da 
T1 i7 x0» i920 jarvorlo. moſes 95 Bae 4 Thr ix yn; Ovouirny, GANG 2a 200 tum 
plan Jarguirat, r thxor Thy TupPogar THY axAngarinvs (L. 4. c. 15. vol, 
p. 201. Ed. 1740.) | 

13 L. 2. p. 62. Ed. 1551. 

filled 
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filled with human limbs and bones, which their maſter Dio- 
medes procured for their maintenance '4, Pomponius Mela 
Sin his chapter on Thrace obſerves, that this was the 
country of Diomedes, who was accuſtomed to throw Stran- 
10 gers to be devoured by their ſavage Horſes, and the ty- 
% rant himſelf was by Hercules expoſed as their prey is.“ 
Albricus Philoſophus in his treatiſe © De Deorum Imagi- 
Inibus” aſſerts, that Diomedes was accuſtomed to entertain 
(Strangers, till he intoxicated them with wine, and having then 
Emurdered them, oppreſſed with fleep, he gave them as food 

ſto his mares. Hercules killed him with his club, and ſerved 
him in the ſame manner s. This ſavage property of theſe 
1 Animals, as feeding on human fleſh, is alſo twice menti- 
boned by Servius in his Comment on Virgil 7. Spenſe in his 


1 * od rrat e ws u „en ne 1 wy x ed, e don, 0b; tig Thy imme Pier 
ac r d M, x cnοα. (Icon. I. 2. 25. p. 860. LAd. 1709. 
Regio ulterior Piomedem tulit, immanibus equis mandendos ſolitum 
ſvbjeftare advenas, & unidem ab Hercule objectum (L. 2. c. 2. p. 30. * 
bi). 
Octava Herculis victoria ſcribitur, qui alium malum nomine Dio- 
1 medem mactavit; qui hoſpites advenas benignè recipiebat, & illis hila- 
iter miniſtrabat, vinoque condito inebriabat; dumque gravi ſomno eſſent 
. illos occidebat; & equabus ſuis in paſtum præbebat. Quo com- 
perto illue Hercules acceſſit, & illum clava peremit, ipſumque in paſtum 
ea da em ſuis equabus adpoſuit. (C. 22. p. 934, Ed. Auftores Mythol, 
Gr Fd, 2742. ) 
vol. #7 Auxit ex provincia crudelitatem, ex qua fuerunt, Diomedes, qui 
Hos habebat, qui humanis carnibus veſcebantur. (On An. 1.3. v. 51). 
ade equos Diomedis Thracis, qui kumanis carnibus nee ab- 
filled Wuxit (On Ain, I. 8. v. 300). 
| Polymetis 


rn 


Polymetis obſerves, that the Tyrant of Thrace uſed to feel 
his horſes with the fleſh and blood of his Subjects 18. Thi 
laſt expreſſion does not appear juſtified by any ancient eri. 
dence, which confines this barbarous act to Strangers, and 
never mentions native Thracians as expoſed by the monarch; 
He adds, I have ſeen antiques in which ſome of those 
© miſerable wretches are repreſented as flung alive into the 
“ manger before them 19.“ Notwithſtanding this uniform 
teſtimony of the Ancients on this ſubject, Palæphatus in hi 
& Incredible Hiſtories” has ridiculed this ſtory, and has: 
chapter Tl: tw dyno} oyw inmwy Awaibovg 3 * It is a 
« abſurdity,” ſays he, © what is related, regarding the horſe 
& of Diomedes that they devoured men; for this animal i 
ce better pleaſed with barley and hay than with human food 
£© The truth of the fable is this. The men in former da 
te adminiſtering all to ſome occupation, and hence deriving 
ce from the agriculture of the earth a great ſuperfluity « 
&* proviſions, this monarch engaged in the breed of horſe 
& and was fo far delighted with them, that he loſt all hi 
cc wealth, and was compelled to ſell all his ſubſtance for the 
& maintenance of them: His friends therefore called thel 
& horſes the devourers of the men, from which circum: 
&* ſtance the fable derived its origin *?”, Though Palzphs 

- Us 


5 Dial. 9. p. 119. Ed. 1747. to Id. 
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tus does not abſolutely deny, that the horſe will not eat 
animal food, yet, as he advances no other reaſon for his 
imagined abſurdity of this ſtory, than the human fleſh ſub- 
ſtituted for the vegetable diet, we may fairly draw that in- 
ference, It will be proper therefore to conſider this phyſical 
fact, which is the foundation of his conjecture, before we 
diſcuſs his analyfis of it. Now it happens very unfortunately 
for him, that an Epigram of Apollonides, inſerted in the 
Anthologia, militates in the ſtrongeſt manner againſt his aſ- 
ſertion, and confirms by appeal the literal interpretation of 
the Thracian ſteeds as fed by Diomedes ; 


Ecivoy onnine Nai pc Med“ *Aolg dr 
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y ok While Aſia once the foreign wonder ſaw 
rſez Of human fleſh, devour'd by horſe's jaw; 
| by We trac'd the manger of the ancient Thrace, 
r the But where's an heroe of Herculean race ? 
theſe 


Beides lian aſſerts, © that the horſes, who drunk of 
„the river Coſſinitus in Thrace, were furiouſly inflamed ; 


Huhu ide rd ances beau) GW) atroupyny, Y reo x) Wigieoiay eln 
| nelnuirwy, are THY n ty aGouirwy, IT Toleo@57 re reo, * EXP TouTou lee 
io: dog od r aoTIY GTWAEDE, O 41% @wAGy xalndaahucey rig Thy ImTwY reo 
I ofy Sol rods ros &r3:oÞ&yovg wwoparty* ov yirouivov mgonxln d wibos* 
(C. 4. p. To Ed. Opuſcula Mythol. 1688.) 
L. 1. c. 6. p. 11 Ed, H. Stephens. 1566. 
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© This, continues he, leads into the territory of the Abde. 
te ritz, and is loſt in the Biſtonian lake: here the palace 
ce of the Thracian Diomedes is reported to have been, 
« whoſe ſavage mares were one of the Herculean labours . 
He adds, that the horſes, who drunk of the Potnian 
« fountain near the city of Thebes, were affected in a ſimilat 
& manner 23.“ Now it is very remarkable that the Potnian 
horſes of Glaucus are repreſented to have had the fame 
property of devouring human fleſh as thoſe of Diomede, 
Thus Virgil, 


Quo tempore Glauci Tt 
Potniades malis membra abſumpſere quadrigæ . 1 
Hence we might perhaps infer, that ſome inflammable quz WM © 
lity in the reſpective ſtreams, which furniſhed theſe horſes Wi ſe 
with liquor, may have provoked their barbarous appetites 8 
We may add to this ancient teſtimony the collateral er-. od 
dence of modern Naturaliſts. Buffon in his diſcourſe on WW ol 
carnivorous Animals declares to have ſeen horſes eat with Wi ſo 
_ avidity even fleſh cut and ſeaſoned with ſalt, though they hal Wi w 
= Abyss tx ts TY; rg g wives ix TH Tate - tori d ri | 
Ogann, Jura; inne d ixdiduo; N 5 wolape; ere; is Thr AC Dr,, dv. EE 
ala ts Ty Biolovixny A za d To x) T& Baca yoriola molt Aunt; lv 
17 Opancc, J 3) aura, ai ante intivas r xTHua D HpaxAcios dt WIE 27 
(De Nat. Anim. I. 25. c. 15.) G 
23 To N ov7s Qaci warxuw x Ty; inn; T&;, it The Iloladrg gin ; N 2 
 elvoiln;* d N Tiernos To xweiov, debe xp & waxgar aro One ic. (Id.) 5 
24 Gcorgic. I. 3. v. 268. | 


not 


not been previouſly accuſtomed to =y food s. Goldſmith 
in his Hiſtory of Animated Nature maintains to have ſee 

a ſheep that would eat fleſh, and ati horſe that was fond of 
viſters 26. He does not appear to be conſcious, that this laſt 
curious fact is atteſted by Allian, as practiſed by ſeveral 
Nations in theſe words : © It is reported, that the Oritæ 
and Adrafii throw fiſh to their horſes as food: I have alſo 
© © heard, that the Celtæ maintained both oxen and horſes 


e with fiſh; Some likewiſe declare, that the Macedonians 


and Lydians feed their horſes in the ſame manner, and 
| © that their ſheep in theſe countries is fattened by them 27,” 
Henee the foundation of Palzphatus's conjecture appears 
to be entirely ſhaken; and though horſes are natu- 
| tally attached to vegetable food, it is probable, that hun- 
ger and habit would gradually enure them to an animal 


diet, fince there is nothing repugnant in the conformation 
Jof their inteſtines to prevent it. But we may object to the 
; ſolution of Palzphatus on other grounds, It appears from 
I the preceding Note, that the ſavage horſes of the Thracian 
Diomedes were only four in number, which muſt be allowed 


I Cited from Smellie's Tranſlation of Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, vol. 
8 IV; p. 194. Ed. Eding. 1781. 

Vol. ii. c. 14. p. 327. 

12 'Npara; J A οοσ * Adęæolxg xb 3 rodg dri X#elov Ker 
bF abe x, Toi 83s 8 T2: iro, N J. v1 my ManxeJovac 0: Ye 
— Tits abr, ry 9uos 185 caulay i reg reit, X) T0 eO N T2 Aus 
EY 72 MaxiForing bn Toy avryy mwixhiodas Aryeonm (De Nat, Animal, 1, 15. 
; L 
| O 2 too 
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too few to exhauſt the ſubſtance of any Monarch; and by 
the ſame train of reaſoning we might pronounce all horſ 
"equally devourers of men, ſinee they conſume the produc: 
of human agriculture in their maintenance. Lilius Gyraldy 
has explained Palzphatus in the following verfion : ** Px. 
© læphatus fabulæ locum datum ea cauſa, eredidit, quod 
* cum ex agrorum reditibus & proventibus qui agricolis ho- 
* minibus debentur, equos aleret, ea cauſa human carne 
* equos paviſſe dictus eſt 5. We have alſo another conjec. 
ture, which I find in the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes and in 
Cælius Rhodiginus, for the ſolution of this ſuppoſed fable 
The former in a Note on the Ecclefiazuſe of the Comick 
Poet remarks, * that the Thracian Diomedes had daughter 
« ſo abandoned, that they compelled all Strangers to a con. 
* nexion with them, untill their ſubſtance was exhauſted ©.” 
Hence aroſe the expreſſion of avwyxy Awoy3:iz, or the Dio 
medean neceſſity in Ariſtophanes 3%, The latter in his Lec- 
tiones Antique without referring to the abovementioned 
Scholiaſt aſſerts, that the daughters of Diomedes, whoſe 
abandoned luſt may be ſaid to have devoured Stranger, 
were pourtrayed under the appellation of the Thracin 
Mares: Hec porro tetra libido Diomedis filias in Thr 
e cia equarum nomine celebres facit, ut que turpiſlimz 


28 Opera, vol. i. p. 578. Ed. 1696. 

29 *Or4 Avopuion; 6 Oe woes txwy Yuyalipas TH; w EC igel ad ra, 
ouniyzs, tw; & xbgov 0y00% %, Gvarulaoy of arlps;* &g x; © Hi vw; due 
«ry. (On v. 1021.) 

30 V. 1021. 
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« adyentantes voràſſe ſint dictæ; quanquam interimi a patre 
« ſolitos intelligere maluerit Euſtathius 31.“ Mr. Bryant in 
his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology has lately advanced 
another explication. ** Theſe Hippai, ſays he, miſconſtrued 
« mares, were prieſteſſes of the Goddeſs Hippa, who was 
« of old worſhipped in Theſſaly and Thrace, and in many 
« different regions 3*, The rites of Dionuſus Hippius were 
« carried into Thrace, where the horſes of Diomedes were 
„ ſaid to have been fed with human fleſh 33, Theſe horſes, 5 
| © FU which fed upon the fleſh of Strangers, were the 
« Prieſts of Hippa and of Dionuſus, fliled Hippus, or more 
| « properly Hippius. They ſeem to have refided in an ifland, 
and moſt probably in the Thracian Cherſoneſe; which 
e they denominated Diu-medes or the iſland of the Egyp- 
tian Medes: from hence the Grecian Poets have formed 
a perſonage Diomedes, whom they have made king of 
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ee⸗ the country 34.“ It appears from the preceding inveſtiga- iP 
nel tion, that not only the ancient Poets, but the Hiſtorians and 1 
ol 1 Geographers have recognized the Thracian Monarch Dio- 5 


medes and his barbarous Horſes in a literal ſenſe, which 
vas not attempted to be otherwiſe interpreted before Palæ- 
| © phatus, who was, according to Suidas 35, a Contemporary 
with Artaxerxes. 


* L. 13. c. 8. vol. ii. p. 171. Ed. 1 562. 
Vol. ii. p. 29. Ed. 1775. 33 Id. p. 31. 
3+ Id, P- 32. 35 Vox Tlaaaipalgs 
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Ne XL. 
Verſe. 8 


Ho- Tt fle. rape, nde wh wherels; ; 
513. Ab. Galli TI & 773 9 t pA Vegav. 


Her : Why are thy locks in ſign of mourning ſhorn 
531. Ad: Tis for One dead, whom [ muſt this day bury, 


This ancient Cuſtom has been already illuſtrated in 2 
preceding Note on this lay! . Here we behold Admetus, 
introduced on the ſtage with this melancholy ſymbol of (or- 
row, as are other dranatick Characters on the Grecian 
Theatre. Thus the Domeſtick of the royal Palace in the 
ſequel of the alceltis prelents himſelf to Hercules ; 


LIE, hg vg 14a fer, S Hepes GATES fo 


Thou ſeeſt our locks all ſhorn 3, 


And Hercules replies to him, alluding to Admetus, 


* See No XXXII. V. 428. V. 818, 3 V. 872. 
,. ' 4 . + * 0 ＋ * i \. | A 
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AN io hum puey 0jeps' ideuv daruf pod, 


Kepcy Te, & Wporwnroy 4. 


I might have thought this, when I ſaw his eye 
Flowing with tears, his locks ſhorn off 5, 


Tyndarus in the Oreſtes exhibits himſelf under this emblem 
of mourning; 

| Kal pi Yol. Tip c, wo)! 

'0 Dralicrus Turdoigeaug Ne RNog, 

Kepg Ts Ju Mei uο & j 5. 

But ſee the Spartan Tyndarus this way 


Directs his aged feet in ſable weeds, 
His locks in grief for his dead daughter ſhorn 7. 


15 4 d ; 0 
" WF Jocaſta appears thus in the Phœniſſæ; 
"Obey SH re Avxoxpoe N 
/ 82 7 1 8 

Aanxouoeooay ieom meiney . 

With many a mournful cry my hoary locks 

For thee I clipt away 9. 
t And Polynices afterwards addreſſes her in theſe words; 


AN &x YG ekyss Ayo; ov Ts 050X0j40tk 


Koa Evpnxes 
+ V. 825. V. 881. 6 Ve 438. 
V. 472. V. 327. er,, 
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But to my griefs 
This grief is added thus to ſee thy head 
Shorn of its honour'd locks 11. 


In the Supplicants of our Poet /Ethra and the Matrons are 
thus diſcovered ; 


Kuport 18, % WETAWpAT' & Oe 12. 


Shorn are their locks ; their veſtments ill beſeem 
This fatal pomp 3, 


There 1s a curipus remark of Donatus in his Commentary 
on the Phormio of Terence, regarding this exhibition of 
dramatick Characters. We may recolle&, that the Roman 
Comedy was tranſlated from the Grecian Original of Apol- 
lodorus. This Author had repreſented a Damſel with her 
locks ſhorn for grief, as deſcribed by a Meſlenger in his 
Play: Now, ſays the Critick, “ I know that Terence al. 
« tered this circumſtance, leſt he ſhould diſguſt the Roman 
e SpeQtator with foreign manners,” « Apollodorus ton!d- 
c rem ipſum nuntium facit, qui dicat ſe nuper puellz 
ce comam ob luctum abſtuliſſe; quod ſcio mutaſſe Teren- 
& tium, ne externis moribus ſpectatorem Romanum offen- 
« deret 4“ Donatus does not inform us, how he derived 
his knowledge of this anecdote; but, as he lived in the 


* 


i V. 397. 42 V. 97. | 55 V. 111. 
*4 Phormio, A. I. Sc. ii. p. 334. Ed. 1536. 
| fourth 
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fourth Century of the Chriſtian ra, he could not have 
obtained it from Terence himſelf : He muſt therefore have 
founded it on a conjecture, and his own information of 
Roman Cuſtoms. The opinion is certainly right, for I have 
Lalready ſhewn on this Plays, that Cicero in his third book: 
of Tuſculan Queſtions condemns theſe violent expreſſions of 
human ſorrow, and records an elegant witticiſm of Bion on. 
mis ſubject: Hine ille Agamemnon Homericus & idem 
% Accianus, 


“ Scindens dolore identidem intonſam comam. 


in quo facetum illud Bionis, perinde ſtultiſſimum regem 
in luctu capillum ſibi evellere, quaſi calvitio mceror leva- 
«retur *5,” The only Roman Examples, which incline to 
this Cuſtom, and which do not prove its uſage in the dra- 
Ima, are two, already mentioned in a former Note rr. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, relating the burial of Virginia, 
lobſerves, that ſome of the Matrons and Virgins cut off their 
(curls, and caſt them upon the bier 8. This was probably an 
extraordinary honour conferred on this Roman Virgin, and 
does not imply a complete tonſure of the head. The Empe- 
Frour Antoninus, is reported by Herodian to have buried 
Ibis favourite Feſtus at Ilium with rites correſponding to 
(thoſe beſtowed by Achilles or Patroclus: When he 
e threw (ſays he) the lock into the fire, he expoſed him- 


' See No XXXII. on V. 428. p. 164. | 15 C, 26, 
"7 dee my Note on the Alceſtis, Ne VIII. on V. 102. p. 49. 
* L. xi. c. 39. vol. iv. p. 3:2. Spelman's Tranſlation. 
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« ſelf to ridicule, ſince his head was remarkable for thin 
& hair, yet he cut off all he had 19.“ This was obviouſly 
an affectation of a Grecian Cuſtom, ſuggeſted by the ſpot, 
where the event happened. Even the Roman Poets ſeldom 
allude to this fantaſtick ſymbol of grief. The ſtrongeſt paſ. 
age, I can recollect, is that in Virgil, where the Mother 
of the deceaſed Euryalus is painted © Sciſſa comam “ WF « 
They often deſcribed the particular lock, thrown on the 
body of the friend, or beſtowed at the interment, as I have : 
already proved in a preceding Note on this Play ; but 
this circumſtance does not amount to that Grecian tonſure 
here illuſtrated, which was confidered ridiculous by the 
ſtandard of Roman ideas, BY 


/ | Tall 


L. 4. c. 14. p. 156. Ed. 1678. 


En. I. 9. v. 478. 
' #2 Ne VIII. on V. 102. p. 48 & 49. 
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a 
Ne XLI, | 
| Verſe, 
543. Tals Fivones tio, ons 0” eic 
e | 
e561. We have apartments ſeparate to receive thee. 
1 
re 
I The Grzcians paid a religious veneration to the ſolemn 


rites of hoſpitality, Here we may collect by the expreſſion, 
Eo, that particular chambers were reſerved in the pa- 
lace of Admetus for the reception of Strangers. The word 
[apain occurs in a fragment of Anaxandrides, preſerved by 
Athenæus *; 


A Fenn ele. 


But ope th' apartments for the Stranger's uſe !. 


Eſchylus alſo alludes to them in his Choephoræ ; 
Ay ray ElG cod gcvrceg eg do, 
'Omioborgg de rows 2 Sure fam hg 1. 


0 I. T6 C. 9» P- 48. Ed. 1612, S V. 711. 
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Lead him to thoſe apartments, where the men 
Are well receiv'd; let his Attendant follow 
His fellow- traveller“. 


When Telemachus in the third Odyſſey offers to embark 


from Pylos in the night, the venerable Neſtor thus ex. 
claims ; ; 


Zevg toy dE: d &9ave]or Ne A 

Ns vpueis ep Ust Joyv ent vic xlolſe, 

"Noe red 7 Taps wapruy uE, ye Wilxps, 
bre Ms N price WON. End di 

Our GOUT PONGNAG, re Cel voc, Sveb dev. 

Abraę Sl Tap l N Y Piryec ANG? 

Ov Ny de rd ev3pog Od vii PiAog viog = 
Nndg Em lapibqpu allo cas, dp Gy EYWYE 
Zune" emeiſes d woos evi peyapurt N 
Eewess Ecvicew, Gig & £149 Spucs" li d. 


Forbid it Jove, and all the Gods ! (he cried) 

Thus from my walls the much lov'd ſon to ſend 

Of ſuch a heroe and of ſuch a friend ! 

Me, as ſome needy peaſant would ye leave, 

Whom Heav'n denies the bleſſing to relieve ? 
Me would you leave, who boaſt imperial ſway, 

When beds of royal ſtate invite your ſtay ? 


3 Potter's Choephorz-Aſchylus, vol. ii. p. 189. Ed, 1779. 
OPS. V. 355. 
No; 


A L'C:E:8 T Ii 


No; long as life this mortal ſhall inſpire, 
Or as my children imitate their fire, 

Here ſhall the wand'ring Stranger find his home, 
And hoſpitable rites adorn the dome 5. 


In the fourth book of the Odyſſey Eteoneus is ſeverely re- 
primanded by Menelaus for aſking the queſtion, whether 


| the Strangers are to be received: 


Ov U venus oh, Bonbolon Exctoveb, 

P * 7 \ \ mM 1 fo c Ly C 4 ” 
Tei, GTP fey voy Yes TOOHUG We, Miri S0%{ELG. 

\ D\ 160 5 

H pev 9 vols Zernice d ον S οe 

AN evipwruy, de e, oixe wobi Zeug 

| Egoricw WED WAVY 61 Uog- GANG Nv immTE; 

— 7 5 3 7 — 

Zeluoy, & 0 oures Wporepw ayes Hoh 


Inſenſate ! (with a figh the king replies) 

Too long misjudging have I thought thee wiſe : 
But ſure relentleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt, 
Obdurate to reject the tranger-gueſt ; 

To thoſe dear hoſpitable rites a foe, 

Which in my wand'rings oft reliev'd my woe; 
Fed by the bounty of another's board, 
Till pitying Jove my native realm reſtor'd. 
Straight be the courſers from the car releaſt; 
Conduct the youths to grace the genial feaſt 7. 


* Pope's Odyſſey, b. iii. v. 453. V. 36. 


7 Pope's Odyſſey, b. iv. v. 46. 
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Both Feithius in his Antiquitates Homerice 8 and Arch. 
biſhop Potter in his Archa ologia Grzca 9 have omitted to 
inſert the two preceding paſſages in their reſpective chapter; 
on this ſubject. The latter appears for this article greatly 
indebted to the former; but he has never once referred t 
him, nor made any acknowledgment. There are too man 
parallel paſſages, collected together in a narrow compals, to 
be the pure reſult of accident. The modern Greeks, according 
to Guys, are now extremely attentive to the rites of hoſpi. 
rality : When a Stranger arrives, ſays he, the maſter of the 
houſe conducts him to the moſt convenient apartment for 
his reception 10. 


L. 3. c. 12. p. 230, xc. Ed. 1678. 
B. iv. c. 21. vol. ii. p. 411, &c. Ed. 170. 


10 Chez les Grecs modernes, quand un Etranger arrive, le maitre dt 
la maiſon va au devant de lui, &c. il le conduit enſuite a I appartement 
le plus commode de la maiſon. (Lettres ſur les Grecs, I. 17. vol. i 


p. 275, Ed. 1776.) 
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1 1 
| Jules Pollux remarks, that the words, Peper, Poel ny, Pope, A 
| *opz, are applied to funereal ceremonies '. The latter 1 


3 


term has been already uſed in a preceding line of the Alceſ- 
6 us; and it implies the elation, or tranſportation, of the de- 
* | ceaſed body from the houſe to the place of interment; 

r AN, eM yep de Hill VexpR, 

3 | Tapeſe®. 


It alſo occurs again in the ſequel of this Play; 


A E ov yeXpoy I o8 Toys ex l geig 33 


| | Echylus had before employed it in his © Seven againſt 1 
Thebes;“ q 
Aro cher & eo oha 8 dero 1. 


L. z. c. 15. vol. i. p. 317. Ed. 1706. 
bY V. 423. 3 V. 716. 
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The Romans literally tranſlated this expreſſion into their 
language as we find in Terence; 


Effertur; imus 5, 


And other correſponding authorities are collected by Kirch. 
man in his treatiſe © De Funeribus Romtnorum s.“ Vir. 
gil adopts a ſynonymous term ; 


Tum corpora luce carentum 
Ex portant tectis, & triſtia funera ducunt 7. 


Donatus on the Andria of Terence has advanced, that Vir 
gil induſtriouſly avoided the expreſſion of effertur. I cu 
diſcover no reaſon for this critical aſſertion S. The word ws 
never conſidered ill-omened ; Virgil makes Evander ſay of 
his departed Pallas; 


Atque hæc pompa domum me, non Pallanta, referret, 


After the #*:$a, or elation, followed the proceſſion. his 
we here ſee performed by the Servants of Alceitis, who h 
carry the corſe on their ſhoulders in an elevated poſture. t 
The Scholiaſt defines the word «94s by ecm, and derives Wi b. 


5 Andria, Act 1. Sc. 1. v. 90. re. 1. 
7 Georg. I. 4. v. 256. 
3 Ex gipilal. Græcum eſt; quod vitans Virgilius, ne diceret eſſertu, . 
inquit, | Ve 
Tum corpora luce carentum fie 


Exportant tectis, &c. 
Terent. Andria, Act J. 15 I. 90. Ed. Weſter. tom. i. P- LIL 
9 En. I. xi. v. 163. | 


10 
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cr it from ce to raiſe, We have a parallel rn, in the 
Rheſus of Euripides: 


Tis Urs 90 xePornns Hehe, 2 5 Lace, 
. Toy ve99junſov E NE 


1 οαν Teepe '®; 


Above our heads 


What pow'r divine, O king, bears in her arms 
The Chief late ſlain 1? 


i lt is curious, that neither Archbiſhop Potter in his Archæ- 

an WF ologia, nor the Commentator on Pope's Iliad did under- 

13 WF ftand this paſſage : they both ſuppoſe it to allude to the idea 

of WF of Homer, when he repreſents Achilles, ſupporting the head 
of the deceaſed Patroclus : 


, "Orrihev de uaeh Me Fig A=. 


bi They therefore imagine, that the dne x:7=A5 refers to the 
cho head of the dead object, and not to the head of the Spec- 
irc, WF tator: Archbiſhop Potter, according to this conſtruction, 
ve BG b23 erroneouſly rendered it; 

What God, O king, mov'd with becoming care, 

Shall with his hand behind fupport thy head 73? 


tr, WF Here are two other errors, committed by this inaccurate 
verfion : inſtead of © a God,” it ſhould be © a Goddeſs,” 
ſince Terpſichore appears in the air with the uplifted corle ; 


10 v. 886. 11 Potter's Rheſus, v. 949. 
7J II. b 2 3» V. 137. | 13 B. iv. C. 4» P · 192. Ed, 1728, 


Þ | inſtead 
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inſtead of a future tenſe, the ſentence points at an obje& 
immediately preſent. The Commentator of the Iliad tran- 
ſlates it: What God, O king, with his hands ſupports 
ce the head of the deceaſed 4? I maintain, that two dif. 
tint Cuſtoms of the Græcians are repreſented by Homer 
and Euripides. The epick Poet paints the beloved Friend, 
holding the head of the corſe ; and the dramatick deſcribe; 
the elevated pofture of it, uplifted on the ſhoulders of the 
Bearers : thus Horace has humorouſly repreſented an heir, 
compelled by the will of an old Woman to carry her car- 
| caſe, anointed with oil on his naked ſhoulders, to the place 

of interment ; | 


Ex teſtamento fic eſt elata; cadaver 
Unctum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit hæres s. 


14 Pope's Iliad, b. xxiii. Note on V. 168. 
„ Sat. 5. Vo 86. 


No XIIII. 


No XLII. 


verſe. 


Teig 02 ru Javeray, ws vH, 
160. Io, EA vol rn ody. 


Do you, for antient uſage ſo requires, 
642. Addreſs her, as ſhe takes her laſt ſad way! 


with a farewell addreſs. Thus Adraſtus in the Supplicants 
of Euripides deelares, that he muſt perform this funereal 
ceremony; 

A Te juohTo%s £ 00 Goeepuppass x 

Pikes oO V3Y, Gs wy NENA og raε 

"Epnpuc: KAGQia . 


I will meet 
With hands uprais'd the dead, and in ſad notes 
Pour the funereal train, hailing my friends, 
Whoſe loſs hath left me deſolate to mourn 
My melancholy ſtate :. 


V. 775. > Potter's Supplicants of Euripides, v. 855. 
2 When 
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Here we diſcover the Cuſtom of accoſting deceaſed Friends 
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When the Trojans in the Æneid renew the obſequies to Po. 
lydorus, a final ejaculation is uttered to the departed 
Spirit ; 


Animamque ſepulchro 
Condimus, & magni ſupremum voce ciemus 3, 


Thus Corinæus in the ſame poem, after the ſepulchral rites 
beſtowed on Miſenus, purified his Companions, and pro. 
nounced the laſt words of ſalutation 


Luſtravitque viros, dixitque noviſſima verba 4, 


In Lucan there is a correſponding alluſion to this Cuſtom; 


Sic funere primo 
Attonitæ tacuere domus, cum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent 5. 


No tongue, as yet, preſumes his fate to tell, 
Nor ſpeaks aloud the ſolemn laſt farewell ô. 


Hence aroſe the proverbial expreſſion among the Romans, 
Jam conclamatum eſt,” which occurs in Terence ?, to 
denote the laſt ceremony. We learn from Servius in his 


3 L. 3. v. 68. * Lo ©. Ve 231. 
L. 2. v. 23. 5 Rowe's Pharſalia, b. ii. v. 55. 
7 Eunuchus, A. ii. S. 3. v. * 


com- 


" 
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comment on the Æneid the origin of this ancient addteſs 
to the dead. His words are, „Plinius in Naturali hiſtoria 
« dicit, hanc eſſe cauſam, ut mortui et calidâ abluantur, 
« & per inter valla conclamentur; quod ſolet plerumque vi- 
« talis ſpiritus excluſus putari, & homines fallere: Denique 
© refert : Quendam ſuperpoſitum pyræ, adhibitis ignibus 
« exectum eſſe, nec potuiſſe liberari; unde & ſervabantur 
« cadavera ſeptem diebus, & calidi abluebantur, & poſt ul- 
© timam conclamationem comburebantur 5.” The ſame re- 
mark occurs in the commentary of Salmuthus on Pancirol- 
lus's boox, De rebus memorabilibus deperditis 9,” who, 
like Servius, afferts it on the authority of Pliny : But I have 
endeavoured in vain to find ſuch a paſſage, now exrant in 
the Natural Hiſtory of Pliny; and am confirmed in my 
opinion by the collateral teſtimony of the learned Claude 
Guichard in his rare and curious book, intitled ** Funerailles 
& diverſes manieres d'enſeuelir des Rommains, Grecs, & 
autres nations, tant anciennes que modernes,“ publiſhed 
at Lyons in 1581, His words are: Ils adiouſtent encor 


| © avec Servie Honorat, qu'on uſa depuis de lauer le corps 


* d'eau chaude, voire boullante, deuant que faire ceſte der- 
niere conclamation, pour autant que plufieurs eſtans ia 
* poſes ſur le bucher ardant, avoyent monſtré figne de wie, 
* ſans pouvoir eſtre recous. Mais a mon aduis, cecy n'a de 
* folide non plus que l'autorité ſur laquelle Servie fonde 


On En. 1, 6. v. 218. 9 Tit: 62. p. 338. Ed. 1660. 
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« ſon dire, & ſur laquelle maints autres ont baſti ; Car, 
comme on dit, il s'eſt embarque fans biſcuit, citant à ſon 
* propos Pline en l' Hiſtoire Naturelle, qui n'en parla ja. 
&« mais, ny 1a, ny ailleyrs : auſſi n'a il cotte ny le liure, ny 
ce le chapitre 0.“ It is alſo a remark of Tiraquellus on the 
Geniales Dies of Alexander ab Alexandro, after citing the 
paſſage of Servius, that it is not to be found in our Editions 
of Pliny '*, We learn from the Author of the“ The Un- 
&« certainty of the ſigns of Death,” tranſlated from the 
French, that a euſtom in Picardy now prevails, which 
bears an affinity to the ancient conclamation: When the 
« body, ſays he, is carried to the grave, the Women call 
* the deceaſed perſon by his name '?, 


EL C. r. p. 20. 


1 Hzc ille ex Plinio, ut dicit, ſed nihil tale reperitur in noſtris codici. 
bus Plinii. (L. 3. c. 3. p. 615. Ed. 1673.) 


P. 180. Ed. Lon. 1746. 


Je 
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No XLIV. 


Verſe. 


'Orradss r & Ne ddt gr oh > 
61 3. Koojoy Sepoiſcg, yep] £0wV CYENud|o. 


His Attendants in their hands 
645. Bear gorgeous preſents, honours the dead. 


We have already illuſtrated in a preceding Note on this 


Play * the ancient Cuſtom of arraying expiring bodies in 
ſplendid apparel. Here we diſcover, that theſe ornaments 
were alſo conferred on deceaſed Perſons. Thus Pheres in 
the ſequel of this ſcene defires Admetus to accept his pre- 
ſents for Alceſtis, that ſhe may deſcend to the Shades thus 
adorned : 


A de X00 jaov rede, & Kao; Nou 


"Ire * 1 


The incenſed Monarch rejects his offer with indignation, 
declaring that his Conſort ſhall not be inveſted with them; 


Keoyoy ds Toy T0 8 799 70 £10UTE/at 3. 


No XIV. on V. 159. 2 V. 619, 3 V. 631. 
And 
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And he afterwards aſſerts, that Pheres may beget other 
Sons, who may perform this funereal ceremony in honour 
of him, fince he himſelf will not diſcharge it 4. Euripides 
often refers to this favourite allufion in other dramas. The 
Grecians are repreſented in the Hecuba animating each other 
to throw robes on the ſacrificed Poly xena; 


"Eo]nno, dd xenu]:, TH veavicl 
Ou wenoy 80s 1001409 £ eg NS; 


And the Trojan Qyggen afterwards aſſerts, that ſhe will col 
lect ornaments from the female Captives for that purpoſes, 
In the Troades Aſtyanax 1s delivered to Helena, that the may 
inveſt his corſe with robes, 


IIEA NO g weg ven 7. 7. 


The Chorus in the ſequel offers ornaments of Phrygian ſpoils 
to annex them to the dead body; 
| Aid ov oxvMevueruy 
cg ly & ioo. KOT jay E SHE vH. 


Hecuba afterwards dreſſes the deceaſed Prince with theſe 
robes 8. In Homer's Iliad Apollo is commanded by Jupiter 
to inveſt the corſe of Sarpedon with immortal garments; 


Ig & & £4p2]o: exo 9 


4 V. 664, 3 778. 6 . 615. 
7 V. 1143. 5 V. 1212 & 1220, 9 L. 16. v. 670. 
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The Myrmidons cover the body of Patroclus Aa wich! a 
fine veil and white robe ; ; 
Ecev u ααννν)/α 
Eg xv dcrg tx Me Pc Ng · xafurepbe Je Poiger NeEüio. 


Andromache laments in another paſſage of that poem, that 
Hector muſt lie expoſed without thoſe ſplendid veſtments, 
worked by the Trojan Women, and depoſited in the ye 
palace; 


„58 3 5 7 — 
Oudey c deR, ee our EyKelrect owuror 11. 


In the Odyſſey Penelope embroiders a funereal robe for 
Laertes, leſt the Grecian Matrons ſhould upbraid her with 
neglect of duty; 


Aziphn Mavi T:Q710v, elg OTE Ev A 
Meig ο xe) yo1 Ternhiyiog Ocencl roio. 
Myris 45 2 2 A νονον veHE Non, 


Abe c reg greg VETHE WONAG Heal 100 2. 


And the Nymphs of the Ocean attire the 3 
Achilles; 


Ilept &' & Eljaw]c; £7 Ry 33, 


We are alſo informed, that he is burned 1 in the habits of the 
Gods ; 


Kcrieo 0 & 1” Sch, Jiwy 4, 


1 L. 18. v. 353. 11 L 22. v. 514. 
” L. 2, v. 102. 13 L. 24. v. 59. 14 Id. v. 67. 
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In Bion's Epitaph on Adonis we find, that he is inveſted in 
purple garments ; | 


K c "Advis & El TropPuprotrt 25. 


In the Creſphontes of Ennius is this complaint ; 


Nec cruenta 
Conveſtire mihi corpora licuit 16. 


The Companions of Miſenus in the Æneid throw over his 
body rich veſtments ; 


Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conjiciunt . 
The Mother of Euryalus laments, that ſhe was deprived of 
this affectionate office; | 
Veſte tegens, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſque 
Urgebam *3, 


Eneas honours the obſequies of the departed Pallas with 
the elegant embroidery of the Tyrian Queen; 


Harum unam juveni ſupremum mceſtus honorem 
Induit, arſuraſque comas obnubit amictu 79, 


If we proceed to Hiſtory, we may read, that both Panthea 
and Cyrus are repreſented by Xenophon to have adorned the 


ts V. 79. 75 Pp. 398. Ed. Columna, 1599. 
37 L. 6. v. 222. 15 L. g. v. 489. 29 L. xi. v. 7) 


deceaſed 


deceaſed Abradatas . He deſcribes in another place the 
Pherzan Jaſon as a careful Commander in beſtowing orna- 
ments regarding burial :. The Theſſalians are recorded by 


indulged with adorning at their own expence the corſe of 
their beloved Pelopidas **. This Author alſo mentions, that 
the privilege of ſelecting particular garments for the inter- 
ment of the Perſians was granted to the Mother and Wife of 
us WH Darius by Alexander 23. Thus Statira after her deceaſe was 


| honoured by this Monarch 4: and we are informed by 


Elian, that he threw a ſuperb Perſian garment on the fu- 
neral pile of his favourite Hepheſtion 2s. This Cuſtom of 
arraying the dead in magnificent apparel was carried to ſuch 
[exceſs in Græce, that her Legiſlators were compelled to 
reſtrain the abuſe by law: Solon enacted at Athens, that 


of 


Lycurgus enjoined, that nothing ſhould be buried together 
with the body; but that all, being inveſted in a red gar- 
ment and leaves of olive, ſhould have an equal indulgence 


1th 


22 De Inſt. Cyri, 1. 7. p. 184 & 185. Ed. 1625. 

n Hiſt. Græca, l. 6. p. 580. 22 Vol. ii. p. 238. Ed. Bryan. 

* Vol. iv. p. 31. Id. 24 Vol. iv. p. 44. Id. 

Var. Hi. J. 7. e. 8. | | 

= 09% ova; who iwalwy my. (Plutarchi Solon, vol. i. p. go. Ed. 
1620.) See allo Petiti Leges Atticz, 1. 6. tit 8. p. 699. 

/ Curb dlei, N 8315 irirp zer, & by @924:4%:9% 2 Quan; inzia; Nelas 78 
ob W NN Kr Io & ννl g. (Plutarchi Lacon. Init. vol. ii. P- 238. 


Ed. 1620. See alſo Ly curgi Vita, vol. i. P. 56. Id.) 


aled 


and 
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Plutarch to have implored the Thebans, that they might be 


they ſhould be interred with no more than three garments 25. 


of ornament 27: this law is twice mentioned by Plutarch; 
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In 'Bion's Epitaph on Adonis we find, that he is inveſted in 
purple garments ; | 


Kira pe "Ads & clucor c uebi 18. 
In the Creſphontes of Ennius is this complaint; 


Nec cruenta 
Conveſtire mihi corpora licuit 6. 


The Companions of Miſenus in the /Eneid throw over hi; 
body rich veſtments ; 
Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 

Conjiciunt . 


The Mother of Euryalus laments, that ſhe was deprived d 
this affectionate office; 


Veſte tegens, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſque 
Urgebam 8. 


Eneas honours the obſequies of the departed Pallas wit 
the elegant embroidery of the Tyrian Queen ; 


Harum unam juveni ſupremum mceſtus honorem 
Induit, arſuraſque comas obnubit amictu 9. 


If we proceed to Hiſtory, we may read, that both Panthf 
and Cyrus are repreſented by Xenophon to have adorned tix 


is V. 79. 10 P. 398. Ed. Columna, 1599. | 
37 L. 6. v. 222. 15 L. g. v. 489. 29 L, xi. v.) 


deceaſel 


deceaſed Abradatas *®, He deſcribes in another place the 
Pherzan Jaſon as a careful Commander in beſtowing orna- 
ments regarding burial :. The Theſſalians are recorded by 


Plutarch to have implored the Thebans, that they might be 


indulged with adorning at their own expence the corſe of 
their beloved Pelopidas **. This Author alſo mentions, that 
the privilege of. ſelecting particular garments for the inter- 
ment of the Perſians was granted to the Mother and Wife of 
Darius by Alexander *3, Thus Statira after her deceaſe was 
Honoured by this Monarch *4: and we are informed by 
Elian, that he threw a ſuperb Perſian garment on the fu- 
eral pile of his favourite Hepheſtion*5. This Cuſtom of 
krraying the dead in magnificent apparel was carried to ſuch 
exceſs in Græce, that her Legiſlators were compelled to 
Feſtrain the abuſe by law : Solon enacted at Athens, that 
they ſhould be interred with no more than three garments 26. 
I ycurgus enjoined, that nothing ſhould be buried together 
Frith the body; but that all, being inveſted in a red gar- 
ment and leaves of olive, ſhould have an equal indulgence 


his 
d ot 


with 


De Inſt. Cyri, 1. 7. p. 184 & 185. Ed. 1625. | 

| 21 Hiſt, Græca, l. 6. p 580. 22 Vol. ii. P- 238. Ed. Bryan. 

Vol. iv. p. 31. Id. 24 Vol. iv. p. 44. Id. 

* Var. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 8. 

Odd cult w u vf. (Plutarchi Solon, vol. i. p. go. Ed. 

eo.) See alſo Petiti Leges Attieæ, 1. 6. tit 8. p. 609. 

* Lush 3 89e, irerpehe,, A i Downs S SD AA]. Nilas Te 
mn wrzigliAnur xf {ror Arg. (Plutarchi Lacon, Inſt, vol. ii. p. 238. 

ceaſe d. 1620. See alſo Ly curgi Vita, vol. i. P. 56. Id.) 
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pf ornament 7: this law is twice mentioned by Plutarch; 
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and we are indebted to ZElian for the true interpretation of 
it: he obſerves, that thoſe Spartans, who had nobly fought 
and died, were crowned with olives and other branches, 
and extolled with encomiums : but thoſe, continues he, who 
had beem uniformly and completely valiant, were gloriouſly 
interred with a red garment thrown over them . Though 
Allan does not expreſsly refer to Plutarch, yet we may be 


m 
certain from the reſemblance of the law and the correſpon. hi 
dence of the words, that he alludes to the ſame inſtitution, Wi «« 

Without this comment we ſhould not probably have under. 
ſtood the paſſage. This will appear, if we ſubjoin the con- 
ſtruction of it by Cragius in his treatiſe on the Lacedzmo- Wit« 
nian Republick, who was not aware of the ſenſe annexed to dir 
it by Zlian. ©& L.acedzmoniis nihil horum in uſu, ſed tan- WL: 
tum in veſte punicea & oleæ foliis compoſitum corpus cu- va 
* juſque codem modo ſepeliri voluerunt, ut tradit Plutar- the 
& chus in inſtitutis & vita Lycurgi 3%.” Here we ſee, that Hei 
this Author conſiders theſe coverings, as indiſcriminately ap- Ne 


plied to all the Spartans and of trifling ornament, inſtead 
of thoſe honorary badges conferred on diſtinguiſhed Indivi- 
duals. I am indebted to Kirchmann in his learned diſcourſe 
De Funeribus Romanorum” for the reference to lian, 


29 Or x ayunrzuryc ON aTolavils Yarnct; avidonrlo x xA&9v45 rico % 


„A' tT&%ivwy tyovlo* of Je TrAews apology, LA Qorridog ator imiCar0tlon; dss 
moi“ (Var. Hiſt. I. 6. c. 7.) 
30 De Rep. Lacedzm. I. 3. c. 8, 


4 which wi 
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which is however erroneouſly printed in his work ©, fince 
| the paſſage is to be found not in the fifth, but in the 
WE 6xth book of the Various Hiſtory, Archbiſhop Potter in 
bis Archzologia Græca was certainly alſo indebted to this 
; WH German, but he has not acknowledged it: this is diſcovered 
yy the ſame erroneous reference to Ælian 3, as in Kirch- 
e mann's book; and not finding the paſſage he has contented 
- WH bimfelf with this imperfect explanation: © The Spartan 
1 WK © law-giver ordered, that Perſons of the greateſt valour 
. (and merit ſhould be bury'd in nothing but a red coat, 
1» WE © which was the common habit of Soldiers, to the reſt even 
-( this was denied 32.“ We cannot conclude the ancient teſ- 
to ¶ umony on this ſubject without inſerting the witty ſarcaſm of 
n- Lucian: he ridicules the idea of the human corſe being ele- 
vated and adorned, as it were, for a publick proceſſion 33; 
they inveſt their bodies, ſays he, with ſplendid garments, 
leſt they ſhould freeze by the way and be ſeen naked by 
Cerberus 34, This ſepulchral vanity has deſcended to many 


» Diſtinguit tamen diſertè Ælianus libr. v. Var, Hiſt. c. vi. & vult eos 
ſolos, quorum virtus inter cæteros enitusrat, 78; T62\iwg ecflivoarlag ir hore 
pid Tafmzee Mediocris autem fortitudinis homines ramis oleæ & aliis 
frondibus decoratos. (L. 1. c. 10. p-. 84.) 

z Elianus, Var. Hiſt, l. v. cap. vi. 

* Archzologia Græca, b. 4. c. 13. p. 183. Ed. 1728. 

33 rg wgoxcila x) ttliwgos, PEA ig H 1 S N he! nn 
om. ü. p. 92 7. Ed 1743 | 
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modern Nations, and till prevails in many Countries ex. 
tremely remote from each other. Muretus affirms, that the 
Græcians in his time adorned their lay-people with their rich 


cloaths after their death 35, He ſays the ſame of the Ita. * 
lians 36, and cites examples of Martyrs and Hermits thus ar. 
rayed with rich veſtments found in magnificent tombs of 
Chriſtians 37. His concluding reaſons on this ſubject are ex. 
tremely indecent, if not prophane : We do fignify thereby, / 
« ſays he, that they have by their death put on immorts- 
*« lity, and therefore the more rich thoſe accoutrements are, D 
cc th 
the more proper are they to repreſent thoſe heavenly robes | 
*« of glory prepared for them 38. Tournefort in his Voyage 5 
to the Levant ſaw the body of a deceaſed Lady dreſt after 0 
the Greek manner in her wedding cloaths 39. In Shakeſpeare's 1 
Romeo and Juliet, whoſe fable was borrowed from a Novel 0 
of Girolamo de la Corte ſaid to be copied from real life“ 2 
and where the ſcene is laid in Mantua and Verona, he al 
ludes to this Cuſtom, as prevailing in modern Italy ; 5 


Then (as the manner of our country is) 
' In thy beſt robes uncover'd on the bier 


35 Rites of Funeral Ancient and Modern, c. 17. p. 235. Lon. 1683. 

3 Id. c. 18. p. 252. 37 Id p. 253, 254, 255. 
38 Jd. p. 285 39 Vol. i. Lett. 3. p. 137. Ed. Lon. 1741. 

42 See Note in Johnſon's & Steevens's Edition of Shakeſpeare, vol. % 


p $+ Ed. 1778. 
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Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
| Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie #. 


And again in the ſequel of the drama; 


. And, as the cuſtom is, 
{ In all her beſt array bear her to church“. 


That this uſage ſubſiſted in France, we have the hiſtorical 
" W't:ftimony of Maimbourg, who records, that Henry the 
Second, king of England, was interred by his ſon Richard 
the Firſt at Fontevraud in France, and that the body was 
magnificently adorned #3, At Marſeilles they even now dreſs 
Lead Perſons according to their rank or dignity, as we learn 
from the Author of The Uncertainty of the ſigns of 


© WE Death 44,” Navarette relates of the Chineſe, that they 
notte their dead bodies in their beſt apparel 45. According 
"ito Fryer, the Armenians at Iſpahan in Perſia do the ſame, 
Wor. the Weſtern Coaſt of Africa at Queda near the river 

ayo Brue ſaw a funercal ſolemnity, where the Chief Mar- 

* A. iv. ſc. 1. vol. x. p. 125. Id. 

4 A. iv. ſc. g. vol. x. p. 138. Id. 

Cited from Nalſon's Verſion of Maimbourg's Hiſtory of the Holy 

3 and, b. ni. p. 218. Ed. Lon. 1685. | 

* Cited from the Engliſh Tranſlation of this French book printed at 
1. ondon, 1746. p. 181 & 182, | 


oh % Deſcription of China, p. 75. Cited from Aſtley's Collection of 
avels priated at London, 1747. vol. iv. p. 92. 
® Travels, p. 282. 


Thou Los 


a A L œ E STI VS. 


but was attired for interment 47. Loyer, defcribing the N.. 
tives of Iffini on the Gold Coaſt, afferts, that they paint, 
comb, and curl the hair of the deceaſed, and. adorn then 
with pagnes and jewels s. Buffon declares, that at Loango 
they dreſs a dead body in the beſt garments . Ovington, 
repreſenting the manners of the Ifland Madeira, obſerves, tha 
the corpſe is curiouſly dreſſed and adorned . It appears from 
La Hontan's Voyages to North America, that among the 

| Savages in Canada, as ſoon as one of them dies, he is dreſt x 
neatly as can be **, Hence we have illuſtrated the amaz. 
ing extent of this funereal Cuſtom, and proved, that it no 
only exiſted among the Græcians and Romans of the ancien 
World, but is diffuſed through the ſeveral quarters of ti: 
peopled Globe. 


2 Aﬀley's Collection of Travels, Id. vol. ii. p. 122. 


Id. vol. ii. p. 439. 49 Vol, iii. p. 158. Ed. Eding. 1780. 
90 Aſtley's Collection of Travels, Id. vol. i. p. 564. 
Vol. ſi. p. 53. Ed. Lon. 1735 
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; Next. 
; Verſe. 

at 66 3. Oi ynpoborryouot . 
m 


he 669. To cheriſh thy old age. 


as 

= This filial obligation of feeding the old age of Parents, 

10t or «0 impli s | 
which the original expreſſion literally implies, occurs in 

f other paſſages of Euripides. Thus Anden in the Phœniſſæ 

the 


calls her Brothers, 
2 D Ng 1. 


And the Chorus in the Supplicants of our Poet laments, 
that they have no Child to perform this affectionate office. 


'Eyw 5s 8 2. £20. 
Teusocœ THANE WH . 


Medea in the Tragedy, which bears her title, deprived of 
her ſons, thus exclaims; 
"H pay a9 1 vo ]4qves CN nibac 


\ 
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There was a time, when I had many hopes, 
Wretch as 1 am, in you; that your fond love 
With nurfing diligence would tend my age, 
And decently in death compoſe my limbs“. 


Here we ſee two diſtinct duties coupled together, as in the 
| Alceſtis, where we find immediately annexed to the hemil. 
tich, which is the foundation of this Note, 

Kai Ocyciſœ oe 
IIe 


To grace thee dead 
With ſumptuous veſtments 6, 


This latter Cuſtom has been already illuſtrated by me in : 
preceding Remark on this Play . The expreſſion, in- 
volving the former, occurs in Plutarch's Conſolation to 
Apollonius, El wiv oy, or: Tis , Twy Tebvewrwy young 
N Ne,, 1 ynboonicg e einc, Ploavſos 7 Tis v xf. 
ag s. If Parents, ſays he, lament on their own ac- 
* count, becauſe they are deprived of the pleaſure, ariſing 
ce from their deceaſed Children, or the profit, or ſupport of 
<« their old age, their pretext of ſorrow is then perſonal.” 
We ſometimes find other correſponding expreſſions to de- 
note this filial dury of cheriſhing parental age among the 


4 Potter's Medea, v. 1123. 5 V. 664. 
s Potter's Alceſtis, v. 700. 7 See Note Ne XIV. 
* Vol. ii. p. 111. Ed. 1620. 
Græciu 


Ii 


4 1 1 


Græcian Authors. Euripides makes Admetus refuſe to be 
the $/Aov poco of Pheres, becauſe he had renounced 
his pretenſions from his treatment of him as a fon. In an 


elegant Epigram of the Anthologia by Paulus Silentiarius on 
Theodor us we read, 


/ „. 
IIęnus, SN Sie, Mg Mee he,, 
Ey Ebro TWpoAmwy vitc yngond u, 
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TujGo N Oe er ENI MEνοα⁰ wolengs 
Od Steg & NH o, NS Ieg & Nceyc r 10. 


I here ſubmit both a Latin and Engliſh verſion to the RESI, 
as I know of no former tranſlations ; 


Manſuetus vultu, ſed libertatis amator, 

Te, fili, linquens ſpem columenque patris, 

In vita felix, felix quoque morte, ſupernas 
Expectans ſedes, hic Theodorus obit. 


Of lofty ſpirit, 4s of manners mild, 

Leaving his age's ſtaff, his duteous child, 

Here Theodorus lies expecting reſt, 

Bleſt in his labours, in his death too bleſt. 


In another Epigram of Antipater on Niobe we read: 


e \ / 3 / , e / ” 
A ds rc ch paThe c οο C Weep EVTNUG, 
| Org" sp % TA&prary elt ce H 1. 


9 V. 668. 21 L. 4. C. 9. ep. 4. Vo 6. 


'This 


* L. 3. C. 1. ep. 14. 
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This I find thus tranſlated by Natalis Comes in the Antho. 
logia, collected by Hieronymus Megiſerus; 
Quæque parens fuerat quondam ditiſſima natis, 
Ila ſenectuti eſ. orba relicta parens *. 


She, erſt the parent of a numerous train, 
Has now no foft'ring child for age's pain. 


The Law of Athens, recorded by Diogenes Laertius, thus 
ſpoke ; "Eazy 716 un rein 78g Vorkceg, cr ¹ůrle öS. If any 
&* one does not maintain his parents, let him be diſhonoured,” 
Hence we tind the veer /4,uz, or the reward of education, 
mentioned by Hefiod, and the Sele by Homer, as a filial 
obligation incumbent on Children to be diſcharged towards 
their Parents. The former, painting the miſeries of the iron 
age, aſſerts that this duty was then neglected : 

Ous: 45 TG 

Typaſleroi Toxedow &r0 Yer (ou ty 

And the latter, deſcribing the death of the young Simsif us, 
obſerves, that he had fruſtrated his parents hope in this 


reſpect : 
| Obs zol 
Operi]ow Fihor & ẽ4, U,? 0s Of c 
Ede, un Alclſog 1457/0690 ig 0294 Oat puts £59 
Fol. ii. p. 348. Ed. 1602. 
L. 1. p. 13, Ed. 1564. See alſo Petiti Leges Atticæ, I. 2. tit. 4 


ſcc. 14. & 20. p. 240 & 245. 
1 Opera & Dies, |. 1. v. 188. 3s II. 1. 4. v. 479. 


Short 


ALES T 1 . 


Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax flain 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain 16. 


I cannot conclude this Note without ſubjoining the pious 
and appoſite exclamation of Pope, applied to his aged 
mother ; 


Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of repoſing age; 

With lenient arts extend a Mother's breath, 

Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of Death 
Explore the thought, explain the aching eye ; 

And keep a while one parent from the ſky 7. 


16 Pope's Iliad, b. 3. v. 55 1 
77 Epiſtle to Arbuthnot, v. 413. 


Us, 


115 


Ne XLVI. 
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No XLVI. 
Verſe. 


"Q a, ToAjuns ne] 
Kat wy ' aglo]a, 
743. Ralpe. 


O thou unhappy, nobly-daring woman, 
* Moſt generous, brighteſt excellence, farewell! 


have already illuſtrated in a preceding Note on this 
Play * the Grecian expreſſion of yes, as applied by dying 
Perſons in their final valediction to their Friends. We may 
here diſcover, that the ſame term was a conſecrated mode 
of addreſs to departed Spirits. Thus Pheres has beſtowed 
it on Alceliis in a former linea, as the Chorus does here. 
In contormity with this cuſtom, Achilles in the Iliad ex- 
claims at the funeral of Patroclus ; 


Regs e, w IId, T el, Al d dH 3. 
All hail, Patroclus! let thy vengeful ghoſt 
* Hear, and exult on Pluto's dreary coaſt “. 


* See Ne XXV. V. 626. 
31.23. v. 179. + Pope's Iliad, b. ii. v. 221, 
| oh | This 


"his 
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This mode of diction is a favourite with the Authors of 
the Epigrams in the Anthologia, as appears from the ſub- 
joined teſtimonies, which I have tranſlated. An anonymous 
Author on Callimachus thus addrefles him; 


N Adu apEgooinor ouvis]is GID lu 
Xaupe % ey cl deu Sewers Kot\Aljuor ge S. 


Felix, ambroſiis hoſpes chariſſime muſis, 
Salve etiam infernis Callimache in domibus ! 


Antipater in another accoſts Meleager in theſe words; 
Revipe % & OO Eb mel N prodoay sg 
Kat Xapiſes co] eig ul poorer . . 


Hail, Meleager, who to Love's ſoft ſtrain, 
Haſt tun'd the Graces, and the Muſes train | 


And in another of Agathias we read, 
| Novipeſov d yAunerw N 0juoPpove* Thpe]t & du 
Qce der Seb Oo Sol 0juoPeuouns 7, 


Salvete unanimi fratres ! altare ſepulchro 
Conſtitui veſtro debet amicitiæ. 


And in another of Menander on Epicurus and Themiſtocles 
we read; | 
Rags Neo dc d dM D] “ wy 0 jaev Vpucay 
IIa. dN 00 Vy0%S pod”, 006 & Prod vers 8. 


.. b. 85, ep. 7. | L. 3. c. 25. ep. 71. v. 12. 
7 L. 3. c. z. ep. Is v. 8. L. 3. c. 5. ep. 4. 


24 Salvete 
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Salvete O gemini fratres, proleſque Neocli! 
Stultitia hic patriam liberat, ille jugo. 


And in another of Agathias on the celebrated Courteſan 
Lais; 
"Eqgrev eig n, rc fen raue c laudhalte, 
AofBog &ryping, we rd N Nye. 
 Azxpo d' Sie lente Nabels Ya & ex op di xing 
O ioo T6 , 5 cl 8% cdu. 
"N 0509 119%ov yoov ⁰ννεẽÜ AN ie, Nn 
Neœuleis, c i = ⁰ ME,. 


Laidis antiquæ tumulos Ephyreia propter 
Meenia' conſpexi, ut litera ſculpta monet : 

Tum lachrymas libans, “ O falve femina,” dixi, 
Ob famam, haud viſum, lachryma noftra datur. 

O quoties juvenum torſiſti pulchra furores ! 
Sed filet in terra, et jam decor omnis abeſt. 


And in another of Julianus ; 
Xevice N vous X% eig 099 Wepenrog 
NM ger 14 01/8 aua, GAN . 
Ken, A So Land d dg Os 0's [48 LAN 0V 2 
Eg N R D f EEEKUNIOTE f 10. 


I ſhall inſert the verſion of this from the Anthologia of 
Hieronymus Megiterus, which was publiſhed at Francfort 
in 1602 : —.— 


L. z. c. 12. ep. 9, 10 L, z. c. 22: ep. 37 
1 Henricus 
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Henricus Stephanus. | 


Naufrage jam valeas; et in Orci ſede memento 
De ventis, non de fluctibus (oro) queri. 

Te domuere illi; in terram tumuloſque paternos 
Te pelagi contra blanda revolvit aqua 11. 


Aliter. 
Paulus Meliſſus. - 


Naufrage ſalve, et ubi Stygium trajeceris amnem, 

Ne pelagi ſluctus, ſed reprehende notos! 
Iſti te merſere; freti ſed mitior unda : 
Detulit in terras, ad monumenta patrum 12. 


Aliter. 


Paulus Stephanus. 


Naufrage tu ſalve; ſed cum deſcenderis Orco, 
Culpa quidem ventis, nec citò detur aquis; 

Flatibus oppreſſum ventorum mitius æquor 
In terram & patrum dulcia buſta vehit 23, 


The Romans literallv adopted the correſponding expreſſion 
of falve in their language, and applied it to the ſame me- 
lancholy occaſion. Tous Ancas in VIS exclaims at the 
tomb of his father Anchiſes; 


of 


ot 


'? Anthologia ab Hieronymo Megiſero, l. 3. c. 22. p. 296. Ed. Fran- 
cofurti, 1602. 2 d. 14 Id. 


Salve 


SE ENESE DE 


Salve ſancte parens! iterum ſalvete recepti 
Nequicquam cineres, animæque umbræque paternæ is 


He pours the ſame affectionate ſalutation over the deceaſed 
Pallas, when he ſends his body to Evander: 


Salve zternim mihi, maxime Palla, 
* vale 15! 


Statius deſcribes Hetruſcus, addreſſing his departed fire 
under this conſecrated form; 


Salve ſupremùm, ſenior mitiſſime patrum, 
Supremùmque vale 16 


The farewell ceremony of death was thus concluded by 
the Ancients. Omni munere abſoluto, ſupremùm falye 
« & vale, tanquam nunquam eos viſuri ultra, conclama- 
pant,“ are the words, which Alexander ab Alexandro 
uſes on this accaſion 17. 


14 An. I. 5. v. 81. Servius in his comment on this paſſage has theſe 
wards. Salve & Vale, ſecundum Varronem, in Logiſtoricis ſynonyma 
ſunt. —Unde etiam hæc mortms dicimus ; non quo eis optemus ſalutem, 
in quibus nulla eſſe poteſt ; ſed ut ſignificemus nos fic digredi, ut oſten- 
damus eos nunquam in noſtram communionem eſſe venturos. 

x5 En. I. xi. v. 98. Here Servius makes a fimilar comment. Varro 
in libris Logiſtoricis dicit: ideo mortuis ſalve & vale dici; non quod aut 
valere, aut ſalvi eſſe poſfint; ſed quod ab his recedimus, eos nunquam viſurl 
1 Sylvz, |. 3. ep. 3. v. 209. 

17 Geniales Dies, I. 3, c. 7. vol. i. p. 646. Ed. 1672. 
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No XLVII. a 


Verſe. 


TleoPptov oe Wong 9 'Eppuns 
744. Aidns re d. 


7 Courteous may Hermes and th' infernal king 


188. Receive thee ! ! 


The original expreſſion implies the terreſtrial Hermes, or 
the Pagan Conductor of deceaſed Mortals to the infernal 
manſions. We learn from Diodorus Siculus the origin of 
this Character: he records, that Orpheus derived from 
Egypt, and introduced into Grzce this idea of the ſoul-con- 
ducting Mercury, who brought the body of Apis, and de- 
livered it to him, that repreſented Cerberus, according to 
the ancient cuſtom in that Country : hence Homer, conti- 
nues he, having followed Orpheus, introduced it into his 
Poem; 

Eęuig de 1925 KuAkyrog FEN le 
"Avdocy pro rico EN 32 fad 85 NE . 


" Toy wir yag LuvyoTo prey Nera & 73 wN roupor wag A οjñv- 
Y/5% T3 Ardeg d oGuc wixes Two; Wngadidora TY ef ννꝗ THY TH KepStew 
cle 18 0 Oę pts ro notladigaylg wg Toic *EAAno Tov "Owngov &xonB9ug 
Tero eU nates I hv monary GC. (L. Is c. 99. vol. 1. P- 108. Ed. 40.) 

Cdyſf: 1, 24. v. 2. | 
Cyllenius 
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Cyllenius now to Pluto's dreary reign 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train 3. 


Pauſanias alſo obſerves, that Mercury had the taſk, aſſigned 
to him by Homer, of leading the ſouls of the departed into 
the regions of Hades *. The teſtimony of theſe two Hiſts. 
rians militates againſt the opinion of Ariſtarchus and other 
ancient Criticks, who rejected the twenty fourth book of 
the Odyſſey, as ſpurious, becauſe Homer in that place alone 
introduces Mercury as the Conductor of the dead. It is ob- 
vious, that Diodorus Siculus and Pauſanias were of a dif. 
ferent opinion, ſince they refer to the teſtimony of the oll 
Bard in this reſpe&, and I know not that the Commentator 
on the oppoſite fide have availed themſelves of this arg. 
ment * According to Diogenes Laertius, Pythagors 
aſſerted, that Mercury was the Diſpenſer of Souls, and on 
that account he was called the Conductor and the Terre 
trial, becauſe he received them detached from their bodies", 
Plutarch alfo mentions the terreſtrial, as well as the celeſtial 


. 


3 Pope's Odyſſey, b. 24. v. 2. 

+ 75 R Epun % Hax der 9 Eianbula eu 7 ir Tau "Opangov 3 1 
ab, Aris Ts avrov Ad 85100 X) UTO Tov „Adu &ytw Tay @&TOY LY YO jhEvw Ta; J 
(L. 8. c. 32. p. 663. Fd. 1695.) 

5 See the Note on Pope's Odyſſey, b. 24. v. 1. & Dacier's L'Odyflied 
Homere. |. 24. v. 1. 

6 To» & Eopry TXjcy fivas T- 1 * 33 or Hel ¹νννν, Y Hr 
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ons i Janatins. (L. 8. p. 221. Ed. 1663.) 
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Hermes: And he obſerves in another paſſage, that the 
Argives had a cuſtom of facrificing to Mercury for thirty 
days after the loſs of a Friend, becauſe they imagined that 
he received the ſoul after death S. Æſchylus opens his Choe- 
phoræ with his addreſs to this God; | 


Egur Nie, waſeß on WT nir 9. 


O thou, that to the regions aff the dead 
Heareſt thy, father's high beheſts ! 


And again in the ſequel of the play, 


"Eppun Movie, ug ut | 
Tous Ins evep9: Goel overs KAYELV 2 AF 


O thou, that to the realms beneath the earth 
Guideſt the dead, be preſent, Mercury 2 ! 


Arftophanes in his Frogs has pdp Eſchylus, repeat- 
ing the above paſſage or alluding to it in his rival conteſt 
with Euripides no leſs than in three different places 12. The 


chorus alſo in the Perſians of Aſchylus invokes Mercury 


7 Tay ty * 8 eds, Tay d Sec 76. (Vol. 1. P. 913 Ed 1620.) 

er gackalcbel ru guyytray 9 Turndwr, iYo; 2 Ala At. los bös To Au- 
en Hüten, Tien; 08 S lea reiclecila, 2% Eun” opiours yae, 07%t2 7% Cupals 
Tov de OE £70 44 7 5 7¹¹ν, cure ta; J, 135 Eę ln (Q diones 
brece, vol. il. p. 296. Id.) 8 

.. 10 Potter's Choephore, vol. ii. p. 139. Ed. 1779. 

. z. 2 Potter's Choephorz, vol. ii. p. 148. Ed. 1779. 

33 V. 1157, 1169, 1176. 
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238 A L CEST IVS. 
with the Earth and Ts as infernal Deities, to raiſe the 
Ghoſt of Darius; 


"Ade yfino Lay Sau, | 

I Ts % Eguñ, Eoroihed r et, 

Ie cee, WuXps & & Cclog 4. 
And you, that o'er the realms of night extend 
Your ſacred ſway, thee mighty Earth, and thee 


Hermes, thee chief tremendous king, whoſe throne 
Awes with ſupreme dominion, I adjure 5. 


We find the ſame epithet, conferred by Sophocles on Mer. 
cury in his Ajax, who thus invokes him; 


_ Topo Eppiy xbeviov & pe xoyaioo 16, 


Thee too, great leader of departed ſouls, 
Terreſtrial Hermes, thee I call, Oh ! hear me 17 


And Oedi pus Coloneus, preparing for death, exclaims, 


T'90 ws ide Gre · The: top A d 


Epuns 9 wounog, I Te ve ep Org 18. ; A 


Among the Hymns of Orpheus there is one addrefled to the 
Eppirs Mc, where he is thus accoſted ; 


V. 632. Ed. 1745» 
is Potter's Perſians, vol. ii. p. 353. Ed. 1779. 
2 V. 843» 7 Franklin's Sophocles, v. i. p. 46. Ed. 8 uo. 
1 v. 617, Ed. Johnſon. 


4 8 * 


& $10 2413-7 1 8. 


Os xs nc xc]oyeig dd vg ego u- 
Os Topo. IIe e DH dpd dc d ν , ig, 
A lvopucpors hvxeig mopmog xD Nein vixpxwn, 
Ag c e nr jeolons Nos eie c 19. 


O thou, the leader to the realms below, 
Who to the ſacred dome of Proſerpine 


Doſt marſhal the departed Ghoſts, when Fate 
Does ſummon them to death ! 


The Roman Poets, though they did not literally tranſlate 


.de title of P65 **, ſometimes allude to this employment of 
Mercury. 


Thus Virgil : 


Tum virgam capit ; hic animas ille evocat Orco 
Pallentes; alias ſub triſtia Tartara mitrit 27, 


And Horace in his Ode to this God thus addreſſes him; 


Tu pias lætis animas reponis 
Sedibus 22. 


And in another paſſage he ſays, 


the Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi 23. 


© Orpheus, p. 154. Ed. 1689. Trajecti ad Rhenum. 


310» 


® According to Cicero the infernal Mercury was the fame with their 
Trophonius; for, ſpeaking of the different Gods of that name, he ſays, 
"18; qui ſub terris habetur, idem Trophonius.” (De Nat. Deor. I. 3. ſ. 22.) 


«a An. J. 4 v. 243 22 Carm. J. 1. Od. 10. v. 18. 23 Id. Od. 24. V. 18. 
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we find in Claudian; 
Atlantis Tegeze nepos, commune profundis | 


Er ſuperis numen, qui fas per limen utrumque 
Solus habes, geminoque facis commercia mundo #4. 


Lucian has ridiculed with his uſual humour this occups. 
tion. He makes Mercury complain of his inceffant labour, 
fince he was unable to ſleep at night from the neceffity of 
being the Conductor of the dead to Pluto, and appearing 
before his tribunal :s. He mentions in another place his 
marvellous wand, which he employs for the purpoſe df 
leading the dead 26. There is an intereſting hiſtorical anec. . 
dote, recorded by Valerius Maximus, which illuſtrates this 

ſubject. He informs us, that when he was with Sextus 

Pompeius in the illand Cea, he was prelent at the cere- 

mony of an ancient Matron, who had paſſed ninery years 
of age, commitiing public ſuicide ; She concluded the ſo- 

lemg'rite with pouring libations to Mercury, and inyoking 

lis Deity, that he would lead her with a gentle paſſage into p1 
the beſt part of the infernal regions: She then ſwallowed Will q; 
the fatal potion with an eager avidity *', There are tuo te 
| Engravingi, hi 


— — „ cas 


24 De Raptu Proſerpinæ, I. 1. v. gr. 


5 Te & dle deαναανꝓ, GTs und vl v‘ ow A320 TOY GANG), av 


8.7 e TOTE Tw ID uxaywytiy, X in ⁰νεοανν⁰εiα eva, X) Wagealanu 10 J• 
** lug (Deor. Dial. 24. vol. i. p. 256. Ed. 1743.) 
N Cot pabgoy ra EiTonlas 8 TH gba, 5 1 xa rer x xo ai 
COT vaxg85 (Id. 8. vol. i. p. 224.) 


2 Tum deiuſis Mercurig deliban.entis, & invocato numine eius, !! 
; x | , . is 
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Engravings, inſerted in the Polymetis of Spence, where 
Mercury appears in this character: we ſee him in the fir 28, 
which is copied from a ſepulchral lamp of Bartoli 20 ſtand- 
ing near a Ghoſt, who is ſtepping into Charon's boat; and 
in the ſecond 3, which is copied from Bartoli's ſepulchre of 
the Naſonian Family 3*, we behold him preſenting a deceaſed 
Female of tender age to Pluto and Proſerpine. 


Ne XLVIIL 


c Verſe. 

"ne 

756. Ip &' y xelperor f h. 5 

te· Graſping in his hand 

ars 805. A goblet wreath'd with ivy. 

0 

ing The Scholiaſt here remarks with propriety, that the ex- 


n'0 Bi preſſion alludes to the xuoov6oy, or the Grecian cup *, which 
vel Wi derived its appellation from xo, or ivy, from which ma- 
o terial it was made. It is twice mentioned by Homer in 
his Odyſſey. Ulyſſes informs us, that he preſented it to 

the Cyclops ; 
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e placido itinere in meliorem ſedis infernz deduceret partem, cupido 
hauſtu mortiferam traxit potionem. (L. 1. c 6. p 176. d. 1726.) 
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Nays * Pl. 37. fig. 2. 2 P. 335. Ed. 1747. 
30 Pl. 40. fig. 2. 3t P. 282. & 335. Ed. 1747. 
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I then approach'd him, reeking with their gore, | 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o'er 3. 


And Eumzus beſtows it on his unknown Maſter ; 
Ey &' cp ucovEiw zip α,ͤsi c 4. 


It is likewiſe deſcribed by Theocritus, who gives it, as a 
paſtoral cup, in reward for a ſong ; 


\ \ 9 7 9 — 
Kal Harb ruroveioy αενοα pivey c pd 5. 


Here the Scholiaſt has enlarged on the derivations of the 
word, and has obſerved, that it probably comes from the 
ivy, which was the wood of ſuch veſſels . The ciſſy bium i; 


alſo found among the fragments of Callimachus : | & 
Oaiye 9 i uoovely '. | cc 


Athenæus has thrice mentioned it.“ Chamelion, ſays he, P 
« ſeems to have been ignorant, that this cup, which was 
« given to the Cyclops by Ulyſſes, was not ſmall ; for 
« otherwiſe he, who was of ſo vaſt a body, could not have 
sc been overpowered with three draughts of it 5,” He after: Wi ;.: 


2 L. 9. v. 346. | 3} Pope's Odyſſey, b. 9. v. 407. 


4 L. iv, v. 79. 5 Idyll. 1. v. 28. T*. 
eue rd 18 41709, if 15 1aTITxvaGarlo TH Me. uu 
7 Fragm. 109. vol. ii. p. 48 1. Ed. 1761. | K* 

NY 8 ga tolner & Xaparhiu, 07% 2x01; erde To ag One d. Jou TW Kux* ken 


hows ot 'Odvootu; xirover, ov yap ov Taic by TW; xoleixOn u prlng THe 
706 UYs (L. xi. C. 2. P · 462. Ed. 1612. ) 
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wards alledges the fame reaſon on the authority of Diony- 


ſius the Samian 9. In another paſſage he aflerts, „that the 
« Cifſybium was a cup with one ear according to Philemon: 
« but Neoptolemus of Parium, continues he, in his third 
book on Words affirms, that it ſignifies in the Andromeda 
* of Euripides an ivy cup: 


lag 6: worry ELL Aw 
e 1 7 / RY 
O u yang xioowo) Pipwy or vP%, 
* , 
Tlowwy db, 6 & apmiuy You . 


« The ciflybium, ſays he, is mentioned properly at a ruſ- 
« tick meeting, where the wooden cup is. beſt adapted. 
* Clitarchus affirms, that the ZEolians call the ſcyphus the 
« ciflybium : Marſyas declares the cypellum to have been 
*a wooden cup. Eumolpus records, that a ſpecies of cup 
was originally made of the ivy wood 1.“ Hence Athenæus 
proceeds to cite the reſpective authorities of Homer, Ni- 
cander, and Callimachus, which, as the former has been al- 


9 Atoworog N 6 Eau iy SC weg! 28 xUxaov 73 at rd clas eke xen 9 10 
len. Sn Ya s Oluares manguon; xvpCloy 18 GREATS Werke Tw KU of 
ol, N puirgov To J. 0% aur xi7ouGior map O, of yeug tv This Winy H 
a) T0 H TAXtws Ay UTE vg wilng xalnwixin. (Id. c. 2. p. 481.) 

19 Kioov6y* T6 pworwloy wocligioi G Neo led tu,“ & © Haęiævòs &v Teirw 


I\ugoav Toy xioowor molngioy Tnpairnty map Everrion ty Ard po, &c. To yap - 


ug οναν⁰ One} Atytlas bat ovrids Lypoirnig, Ih Te0091th anole To Envoy ein- 
KntiTapyos Jt S Award; Tor GxuOor #47 7tCior nant Magatag d ximi\noy x; 76 
kx wolipio- "EvponTog N l wolnęle tows Ons: x de Ng is xio ole xalage 
welt E. (Athenæus, l. xi c. 7. p. 477.) 
'* See Euripides, vol. ii. p. 450. Ed. Barnes, 
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ready here inſerted, and the teſtimonies of the two latter 
are ſubjoined by Macrobius in the following paſſage, ex. 
_ tracted from him, I ſhall here omit. There are many Au- 
« thors, ſays he, in the Saturnalia, who have ſpoke of the 
& ciflybium i, beſides Homer, who relates, that Ulyſſes gave 
ce this cup to the Cyclops ; and ſome are inclined to believe, 
© that it was a wooden cup conſtructed from the ivy: 
Thus ſays Nicander the Colophonian in the firſt book of 
& his Etolicks, that at the ſacrifices of the Didymæan Ju- 
cc piter they make libations with the leaves of ivy, whence 
& ancient cups are called ciſſybia: Callimachus alſo, conti- 
„ nues he, mentions this cup; 

Ko! yep 0 Oenixiny lu d ο Nd AI 

Tcoporoꝛr e 13, oAtyw 4 nde /o Kuro vey. 


« But thoſe, who ſuppoſe the ciſlybium to have been thus 
& called, as a cup made of ivy, ſeem to rely on the autho- 
&« rity of Euripides in his Andromeda :” Here he cites the 
ſame paſſage, as Athenzus, whom he has not only imitated, 


n Ciſſybii autem, ut de Homero taceam qui hoc poculum Cyclopi ab 
Ulyſſe datum memorat, multi faciunt mentionem ; voluntque nonnullt 
propriè ciſſybium ligneum eſſe poculum ex ederi, id eſt, woos ; & Ni- 
cander quidem Colophonius in primo Ætolicon fic ait: *Ey T5 ieporoun 78 
A. duni Ag x008 G79 TotorIa Ted noo ev 7 %oxais exT0pucxia x60 01018 
@wvialai, Sed & Callimachus meminit hujus poculi &c. Qui autem ciſly- 
biĩum ex ederi factum poculum 024} xioowor dict arbitrantur, Euripidis auc- 
toritate niti videntur, qui in Andromedãà fic ait, &c. (Saturn. I. 5 c. 21. 
p-. $21. Ed. 1670.) It ought to be crονοοαννẽð]lne, as in Athenæus. 

13 It ought to be Zug7di, as in Athenæus. 

but 


t 
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but copied in this account. It is remarkable however, that 
both theſe Authors have overlooked another correſponding | 
teſtimony in Euripides, who makes his Cyclops in the 
drama of that name uſe a capacious goblet of ivy; 


ExiÞog TE 11008 cvceg cher, eig dog roco 
Tn xa, Gelheg te rec (heli) 14. 


We may add, that Hefychius defines »u595{Giov to be a cup 
formed of ivy wood 1s. Hence it will appear from the pre- 


ceding inveſtigation, that the Engliſh verſion of this paſſage 
in the Alceſtis by Mr. Potter is inaccurate, fince the cup, 


to which the Poet alludes, was not © wreathed with ivy,” 
but conſtructed from it. 


V. 389. 


'* Kiooibior 1d in d ECR Twolngiev. (Vox ee.) 
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Ne XLIX. 
Verſe, 


Tliver peMeivns ſaiſſ pos eb , 
"Ewg ES ανHſꝗ cufroace PACE 


759+ Ove. 


And quaff'd it off 
807. Untemper'd, till the glowing wine inflam'd him. 


The free indulgence of unmixed wine at the Grecian 
banquets was a peculiar compliment conferred on Gueſts of 
diſtinguiſhed eminence. Thus Achilles honours the Am- 
baſſadours of Agamemnon in the Iliad, and commands Pa 
troclus to pour a purer bowl; 


Zpotepey Te Wepoupe * 


The law of Athens forbade the uſe of wine, untempered with 
water, except a taſte alone in honour of the &yobog Joc, 0! 
the propitious God, at the concluſion of the entertain. 
ment. Hercules is here painted in conformity with his 
ancient Character. A golden $1#ay, or cup, was off 


? L. . v. 203. 
> Kat Jiopey tho wpooPigrolns pila Te 07% Expaloy pdyov dc yuloagboy 


dy Th; d? TE ayafod Y. (Athenæus. I. 2. c. 2. p. 39. Ed. 1012. ) 
oc on 
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ſuſpended at the belt of this hero, as we read in Herodo- 
tus 3. He was ſometimes repreſented in a reeling attitude by 
the old Artiſts with a cup annexed, according to the teſ- 
timony of Macrobius. Not only, ſays he, becauſe Hercules! 
is recorded attached to wine, but he is hiſtorically faid to 
have failed over a large tract of Ocean in a poculum. This 


remark is a comment on a line in the ZEneid, where 


Evander holds a cup in his right hand at a feſtival of 
Hercules ; 


Et ſacer implevit dextram ſcyphus 5. 


Hence Macrobius proceeds to cite Ephippus in ſupport of 
this bibacious quality of Hercules in the following verſes of 


his Bufiris *, 
OvUx oioba di, 2595 Jew, T ipuv%oy 
Age; of jebuoyſes ot Tas poly ms 
Ildoog poxpſeu Toryarey Pivyes” e. 


of 


ms 


It is an anecdote, continues he, little known, that near He. 
raclea there was a nation, called Cylicrani, who derived their 


3 Toy GuoTiea xe in Geng Thg ovborng S Xevoiny. (L. 4. c. 10.) 
+ Herculem vero fictores veteres non fine cauſa cum poculo fecerunt & 


fuiſſe perhibetur, ſed etiam quod autiqua hiſtoria eſt Herculem poculo 
tanquam navigio ventis immenſa maria transiſſe. (Saturn, I. 5. c. 21. p. 
522. Ed. 1670.) 

L. 8. v. 278. 


non obſcurum argumentum eſt, quod Ephippus in Buſiride inducit Her- 
fulem ſic loquentem, &c. (Saturn, 1. 5. c. 21. p 522, Ed. 1670.) 


R 4 appel- 


nonnunquam caſabundum & ebrium ; non ſolum quod is heros bibax _ 


* Multibibum heroa iſtum fuiſſe, ut taceam quæ vulgo nota ſunt, illud 
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appellation from his x, or cup 7. Athenæus has re. 
lated theſe circumſtances with ſome variation. He tells us, 
that Polemon deduced the name of the Cylicrani from their 
ſhoulders being marked with the image of a cups. He im. 
putes the fabled voyage of Hercules over the Ocean in a cup 
to his love for large goblets, and has preſerved a fragment 
of Steſichorus, where the hero is ſaid to have emptied a 
veſſel of three flagons 9 ; 

ExvÞloy d N de Reg tue pe Ws re] 

Tlizy emu 
The cn "HeaxAcw/izoy, or Herculean cup, is alſo men- 
tioned in the Excerpta of Athenzus, inſerted by Caſau- 
bon in his commentary 2. We alſo learn from the 
ſame Author, that Matris and Caucalus, who compoſed pa- 
negyricks on Hercules, reported him to have triumphed over 
Lepreus a celebrated Champion at a drinking match” 
Other Hiſtorians have alluded to facts, illuſtrating this re- 
nowned quality. Alexander 1s recorded by Quintus Curtius 
to have dedicated a golden cratera and thirty pateræ to the 


7 Eſt etiam hiſtoria non aded notiſſima nationem quandam hominum 
fuiſſe prope Heracleam ab Hercule conſtitutam Cylieranorum compoſito 
nomine aTo v xuAiroc, (Id) 

8 Meyano £408 mulnpivi; © neus, die T0 ö ubyebe; wl Slig of ads} x, ovyy(aF"i; 
n aotoy is cyl tuvloniynonr. (L. xi. c. 5. p. 469. Id.) 

» 9 Eryo!xopo; d 76 wage Ou ry Kulavgy wolngiey ou di rag xa iy 109 1 
@xvÞout;, Ayes Ot i} Tov HparxAtovs, (L. Xi, c. 14. P- 499. Id.) 

10 L xi. c. 4. p. 786. Ed. 1612. 

11 Marpsc & i» 7@ 78 HpaxAiovs iyxwpiy x; tis monuTooiay Onot Tor "Hears 
 egorAndivzs toms T3 Armgius, X%) Wav winlivas rd wire iglope? x) © Xi; 
prop Kauuabeg is Ty r HpaxAious iyxwpiy, (L. 10. c. 1. p. 412. Ed. 1612.) 
; Tyrian 
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Tyrian Hercules, which we muſt ſuppoſe to have been ac- 
ceptable preſents to this Pagan Demigod 2. This monarch, 
according to Plutarch, was repreſented by ſome Authors to 
have derived his fatal malady from an intemperate indul- 
gence in the bowl of Hercules 3. The Cynick Aſtydames 
in Lucian, when he holds a vaſt goblet of pure wine at a 
banquet 4, is compared to Hercules in Pholus's picture *s ; 
When he afterwards quaffs it, he addrefles his companion, 
pledging him under the auſpices of this hero in theſe 
words : 


Igor ino c, w Kaori, Hpaxntes Ger . 


In the Anthologia are two — on the ſtatue of Her- 
cules intoxicated: 


Obrog 0 voy U GSE 10; KumANG, 
Key]awess vv cao cpi Oe 17. 
Ob ros 0 TT). Jord Top, 0 Woo PI Noõ H αο Nog 
Mepurdſierog, pci eng eiverey 1voging, 


n Hereuli Tyrio ex auro crateram cum triginta pateris dert. 
L. 4. c. 33.) 

13 Oure o "Heaxatss r; 3 a rabra rung worlo der- v. (Alex. 
Vita, vol. iv. p. 97. Ed. Bryan.) 

14 To w vevox; waryihn oxv@e aradivai avty, | Cogirrgn ix ici. (Tom. 
Ui, p. 428, Ed. 1743.) 

15 EN & ja Toy oxvPoy i T1 det, clog © wage To o Hęa ni, Us0 Toy 
yeaPtuy qt u vii. Id.) 

4 Id. p. 430. 17 L. 4. c. 8. ep. 12. 


3 BE, OlveCagis 


W 


OboBrpis je: dare phuo Pg Ig Nu 
Niunbeis dαααο/L AVT ννEẽe, [Bropulco . 


We meet with ſeveral ancient Gems, that exhibit the figure 
of the Hercules Bibax with his cup. There is one in the 
Auguſtini Collection 9, another in that by Picart and 
Stoſch 20, and a third may be ſeen in the Marlborough Ca. 
binet **. Spenſe in his Polymetis has not only engraved two 
Plates of this Character , but has given an elegant illuſtra. 
tion of it with an hiſtorick account of a remarkable figure of 
this Hercules, that had run through a ſeries of the higheſi 
fortunes, as deſcribed by Statius *3, 


un Id. ep. 13. +9 Pl. 8. Ed. 1694. 

* Ami. 1724. *# No 32. 
# Pl. 19. Fig. 4. See alſo the Ornamental Pieces in p. 135. Ed. 1747; 
23 Dial. 9. p. 126. Id. 
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No L, 
Verſe, 
788. EuPpace Tau, Wives 


$41, Bid pleaſure welcome, drink! 


It is curious how the following teſtimonies correſpond 
in ſentiment and language with this Epicurean advice of 
Hercules. We learn from Strabo *; Plutarch *, Arrian3, 
and Athenæus 4, that on the tomb of Sardanapalus were 
engraved theſe words, Ech, h, wie, Agathias in an 
| Epigram, inſerted in the Anthologia, on Sardanapalus has 

thus expreſſed it ; | 


Tiro EM, oo” &aye, N t PU, N per” two 
Tien cdu To d W0AAG & d NEν,e u.a. 
H de 0071 SHroi⁰ Wopaives ig f Pro 5, 


L. 14. p. 988. Ed. 107, 

2 Vol. ii. p. 356. Ed. 1620. 

De Exped. Alexan. I. 2. p. 91. Ed. 1668. 
L. 8. c. 7. p. 530. Ed. 1612, 

. 3. c. 7. ep. 2. v. 5. 
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ObvoSrpig wie Jdacros whuo Pg lrg Ac 
Nixnbelg 0 AUO νẽE Heo ul 18, 


We meet with ſeveral ancient Gems, that exhibit the figure 
of the Hercules Bibax with his cup. There is one in the 
Auguſtini Collection '9, another in that by Picart and 
Stoſch 20, and a third may be ſeen in the Marlborough Ca. 
binet . Spenſe in his Polymetis has not only engraved two 
Plates of this Character **, but has given an elegant illuſtra. 
tion of it with an hiſtorick account of a remarkable figure of 
this Hercules, that had run through a ſeries of the higheſſ 
fortunes, as deſcribed by Statius *3, 


n Id. ep. 13. * pl. 8. Ed. 1694. 

20 Ami. 1724. 1 No 32. 
* Pl. 19. Fig. 4. See alſo the Ornamental Pieces in p. 135. Ed. 1747. 
23 Dial. 9. p. 126. Id. 
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No L, 


Verſe, 
788. EUPpaive rouſov, wives 


94 1; Bid pleaſure welcome, drink! 


It is curious how the following teſtimonies correſpond 
| jn ſentiment and language with this Epicurean advice of 
Hercules. We learn from Strabon, Plutarch *, Arrian 3, 
and Athenæus 4, that on the tomb of Sardanapalus were 
| engraved theſe words, Ecbis, wive, c Agathias in an 
Epigram, inſerted in the Anthologia, on Sardanapalus has 
thus expreſſed it ; 


Toro” EX, os” S Popov, X p, 5 Leer cao os 
Teen edc T& d WOAAG % * e NEN. 
de 0071 Sro¹ο, Waepeives is aviownowt 5, 
Os TO 7-4 SHOTOI WOPAHIVED I OYTEUT | 


L. 14. p. 988. Ed. 1507, 

Vol. ii. p. 356. Ed. 1620. 

3 De Exped. Alexan. I. 2. p. qt. Ed. 1668. 
L. 8. e. 7. p. 530. Ed. 1612. 
. ge. fe ep. Vo. bs 


ft 
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Natalis Comes. 


Hæc habeo, quz edi, quæque exſaturata libido 
HFauſit; at illa manent cuncta & præclara relicta: 
Hoc ſapiens vitæ mortalibus eſt documentum 5. 


1 he philofophy of the voluptuous rich Man in the Goſpel 
of. St. Luke is alſo couched in a ſimilar form: Ka? ta 5; 
Xl , U Exfis one ayole xe Nec fig Er Wore, 8 
c , Gaye, Tit, cube,... And I will ſay to my 
4 Soul, Soul, thou haſt much goods laid up for many years; 
« take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry 7,” St. Paul 
likewiſe, reaſoning 'on the ſuppoſed idea, that there is no 
reſurrection of the dead, exclaims, ®aywue e v 
eeypior 5y/oap d mozoger, © Let us cat and drink, for to- 
* morrow we die *.” 


s Cited from the Anthologia of Hieronymus Megiſerus, I. 3. c. ). 
vol. ii. p. 192. Ed. 1602. 


7 E. 12. v. 19. 8 Corinthians, b. i. Co XV. V. 32. 


No II. 


aA L OE S T 1 


Verſe. 
798. Vieh os walrus ft ix. 6 


851, The circling bowl will waft thy ſpirits to bliſs, 


The Scholiaſt here defines 7irvax to imply the frequent 
rotation of the cup * ; but we learn from Heſychius, that ir 


conveys the idea of ſound, ſuch as the noiſe of waves, or 


the clamour of ET *; 2, Thus Aſchylus uſes it in his 
Seven againſt Thebes : 


A 5b, c PiAcu, Ar obpoy 


"Epeooer', qa u, moor guoy Nei, 
IIIruNo, og cæley di Apo, U. 


Together ſmite your high rais'd hands, 
The ſullen ſound attemper'd to the ſtrain, 
That with many a diſmal note 
Accompanies the ſable boat, 
Slow as it fails on Acheron's dull ſtream . 


1 ovvexn; Pope T8 2 


> Föcolg Tay L9aATW* or of alu, To Tec; REAEDjA 2 iAdoz (Vox evlv\oige 
3 V. 862. Ed. 1745. 


* Potter's Æſchylus, vol. i. p. 238. Ed. 1779. 
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| 5 

Here the Scholiaſt has declared its proper fignification to 

be the ſound from the oars of the Rowers 5. Hence we 

may fairly collect, that the w/rvacx in this paſſage of the 

Alceſtis is defigned by a metaphor to exprefs the claſh echoed 

from the revolving cups: But the Poet has probably couched 
under it a concealed alluſion to a Græcian Cuſtom, practiſed 
at their banquets, and called che K&S. We find the 

- identical term, adopted by Euripides, in the Fragments of 
his Pliſthenes ; 

| Tokug de N diy jug KU pidog 

Io G pEhog iv db b. 


And again in the Fragments of his Oeneus; 
Tluxacig & ako Boryls roc U 
Ks Voi j os roy G] d oTiÞew 
Eyw rer. A rorrebo Sings 7, 


Both theſe paſſages have been preſerved by Athenæus, who 
has illuſtrated this convivial Game with a variety of curious 
erudition in the opening of the laſt book of his Deipnoſo- 
phiſts . The learned Meurfius in his treatiſe © De Ludis 
« Grzcorum” under the article Kor has alſo col- 
lected with his uſual elaborate induſtry the ancient evidence 
onthis ſubject 9, from whom Archbiſhop Potter in hi 
Archzologia Græca has derived the few materials, which 


s Kai ol vel & AT THY £250 Tpiywy KwTiwN yard jarva; JopuCog, (ON v. $62. 
V. 9. Ed, Barnes, p. 489, 7 V. 23. Id. p. 485 
L. 15. c. 1. 2. p. 665, 666. Ed. 1612, 
P. 28. Ed. Lug. Bat. 1625. 
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he has inſerted on this Cuſtom 10. TI ſhall refer the Reader 
to theſe Authors, and here inſert only the two following 
paſſages, which they have both overlooked. Xenophon in 
his Græcian Hiſtory has thus deſcribed the death of Thera- 
menes : Ee ys c evoynacoperg T0 Hovey Eri, 28 
dernde eo ay amoxotlaGionya elne avtoy, Kei] ice TET TW 
74 v, Cicero in his uſculan Queſtions has tranſlated 
this anecdote in the following words : Theramenes, cum 
conjectus in carcerem triginta juſſu Tyrannorum venenum 
ut fitiens obduxiſſet, reliquum fic e poculo ejecit, ut id 
teſonaret; quo ſonitu reddito arridens, Propino, inquit, 
hoc pulchro Critiæ, qui in eum fuit teterrimus: Græci 


enim in conviviis ſolent nominare cui poculum tradituri 
lint 12. 


10 B. iv. Cs 20. vol. ii. Pe» 495 & 406. Ed, 1728, 


ho n L. 2. p. 270. Ed. 1625. 1? L. 1. c. 10. 
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Ns LII. 


Verſe. 


Oo w oor N ml A Pipers 
836. Tü Us Seo £x Toon iov. 


© Right in the way, that to Lariſſa leads, 
893- Without the city wilt thou find her tomb. 


Here we may obſerve the Grecian Cuſtom of placing 
the monuments of the Dead near the publick roads, and not 
in the city or the ſuburbs. Thus the Chorus in the ſequel 
of this play pronounces the tomb of Alceſtis“ an object of 
« yeneration for Travellers ;” 


Tuco ooo prop *. 
In the Rheſus of our Poet Hector commands the deceaſed 
to be buried near the highway ; 
5 Neges 
One exe AewPopous Wipes E povrclg 2. 
We read in Theocritus a correſponding alluſion ; 


* ” _ 
Kate T% TTY 000y &, oö vd TRja0t 
"Ape v Boo ve orie lo 3, 


* V. 999. 2 V. 881. 3 Idyll. 7. V. py 
WT ence 


the 


no 


Hence Virgil too has made his Shepherd meaſure the diſ- 
tance of the road by the ſepulchre of Bianor ; 


Hinc adeo media eſt nobis via, namque ſepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Bianoris“. 


In an Epigram of the Anthologia on Phidis's tomb we 
find the ſtone called 


A v 5. 


And in another the monument of the famous Courteſan 
Lais appears to have been placed in the highway to 1 : 


Epson eig Ear TO! er been 0. Up, \ 
Aci dog o ering, we 79 c Azrye 6 A | 


of Wl Pauſanias ſpeaks of this tomb of Lais, as ſituated in a Grove 
| of cypreſſes before Corinth, called Craneum 7. 
of W deſcribes the monument of the Cynick Diogenes, as placed 
near the gate of the City of Corinth among others s: And 
he tells us, that the common Athentans are bored near 
the road leading to the Academy 9, Even Sulpicius could 
not obtain permiſſion to inter his Colleague Marcellus, who 
was killed at Athens, within that city; becauſe it was an 


ſed 


unprecedented act conterred on any one, and contrary to 


* Ecl. . v. 60. UL. 3. c. 12. ep. 19. v. 1. 
7 Hes & rig wines xuTacioouy 0 ZαE7 s Grocery Kea Haifa 


T%00; Aaidag, (L. 2 © 20 P- 115 Ed. 1696.) | 


Ane 3} ts KopivJor x) MAG tols ral Ty d prnpale, cs TH S 


| Ayer ver lat d Duomidg, dy ab Nn xaniow Exam. (Id.) 
O & &AX0) N Th d xD Toy is AAa eu. (L. 1. C. 29 p· 71 Id.) 
| IM the 
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He alſo 


© L. 3. e. 12, ep. q. v. 2. 
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the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. Ab Athenienſibus, 
locum ſepulturæ intra urbem ut darent, impetrare non 
« pbtui, quod religione ſe impediri dicerent, neque tamen 
id antea cuiquam conceſſerant ©,” Their Ceramicus, 
which was appropriated as a receptacle for thoſe Citizens 
who expired in battle, was placed in the TIpowoJzuo, or Su- 
burbs of che City, as we learn from Thucydides 11. The 
' induſtrious Kirchman has collected in his treatiſe * De Fu- 
neribus Romanorum” an account of the Romans, who are 
recorded by the Ancients to have been buried on the Appian 
and other publick ways of Italy 2. We are informed by 
Varro of the excellent leſſon, defigned to be conveyed by 
this ancient practice, in theſe words: „ Sic monuments, 
e quz in ſepulchris: & ided ſecundùm viam, quò præte. 
© reuntes admoneant & ſe fuiſſe & illos eſſe mortales 3,” 
The Cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſts among the Turks and modem 
Græcians. On both fides of the way from Scutari Taver- 
nier ſaw nothing but fair ſepulchres with their pyramids, 
and in the progreſs of his journey he counted above twenty 
church-yards : They bury near the highway, ſays he, be- 
lieving, that the Travellers pray for the ſouls of the decer- 
ſed 14- According to Monſieur Guys, Les tombeaux de: 


20 Ciceronis Epiſt. Famil. I. 4. ep. 12. 
i Ti0£20%y 099 i; T9 Injdooy Thc, 5 ichy Int TE xanniglev Teraoltis vd muy 
del iv abr Nals To in Tay Wohipwve (L. 2. c. 34.) 
#2 L. 2. c. 22. p. 284. Ed. 1605. 
13 De Ling. Latin. I. 5. p. 53. Ed. 1585. 


14 Travels, vol. i. p. 3 & 4. Ed. London, 1684. 
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u Grecs ſont ſitues, comme ceux des Turcs, & des autres 
« Peuples de I Orient, fur le chemin des villes & des 
« yillages 15.“ 


FA . ²—˙u— 777. 
— - * * — . 
1 5 _ 


Verſe, 


an | 
by Kpeioooy SY Ac 
by 966. Ed pos . 


Yet never could my ſearching mind 
1023, Ought, like Neceſſity, refiſtleſs find. 


It was a favourite ſentiment of the Grecian Philoſophets 
and Poets, that Neceſſity was the moſt invincible of all 
things. Stobzus aſſerts, that Thales, being aſked, © What 
* was ſtrongeſt,” replied . Neceſſity, fince ſhe conquers 
« all 1. Diogenes Laertius affigns to him the ſame opi- 
mon :. We learn alſo from Stobæus, that Parmenides, De- 


0h, 


5 Voyage Litteraire de la Grece, tom. i. lett. 19. p. 30. Ed. 1776. 

* Oaang igalnbelg 11 ioyueeralor, ab., v, At yas wilo 2 
P! . 1. p. 10. Ed. 1575 9 
g nee dnn xgalle yog vH. (L. I. p. 9. Ed. 1664.) 
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mocritus, and Leucippus all maintained the omnipotence of 
Neceſſity, and her identity with Fate 3, He has likewiſe 
preſerved the following fragments of dramatick Authors on 
this ſubject. From the Telephus of Moſchion 

IIcog u &%yu1v c 7 GAN dr ce He. 

Arayny &' 808 Yeo Hi A. 

Ola d 'Avdyxy TaoMeunwſaty Yeogs 

Obdelg eoyrng peicey “t vH 5. 

All with Neceſſity compared is week. 

Not e'en the Gods can combat with her pow'r, 


She is a ſacred and moſt warlike Goddeſs, 
No law is ſtronger than Neceſlity. 


Stobzus proceeds to cite this paſlage of the Alceſtis, and 
then ſubjoins the following verſes from other Grecian plays. 
In the Mercury of Philetas ; 
Io Ye SIe yIp0g Cory irs 

"He ov 9 afavcrovg vnoeidtev, Gt 7" & Vue 

Exſſoo hey N axauy ov e. o 5. 

For man is conquer'd by Neceſſity, 

Who fears not e'en the Gods ; but far from cares 

They fix their manfions on Olympus high. 


2 Tagprridov x, Anuorgirou* euro wala xat arxyrny* Thy © ay £90 tu! 
mir Awrirrov* M xaT ardyxny* (Eclogæ Phyſicz, J. I, p. 1% 
Ed. 1575.) 
41 This hemiſtich is given by W Laertius to Pittacus. (L. 
p- 19 Ed. 1664.) And by Suidas to Simonides, (Vox Liſaullda.) 
Id. 6 Id, 
in 
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i In the Thyeſtes of Sophocles ; | 
eds Ty Arcν“ U Apng &9G]o[cu ?, 


n 2 
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Not Mars can combat with Neceſſity. 


f 2 
< pw — = __ 


In the Didymi of Euripides; 


To ti; 'Aveyrns ov N 22 yo 8. 


* 4 _ 
2 3 


No words can ſpeak thy yoke, Neceſſity. 


Thus far has Stobæus illuſtrated this ſubject, who might | 
have added the following * Aſchylus in his Pro- 
metheus pronounces, 


1 
| 
, 
4 
| 
8 
N 
4 
19 
4 
Iz 
"1 
1s 
4 
WY 


To Tis Avcynns er pn obivoc 9. 
ind 


How vain' 
18. 


To ſtruggle with Neceſlity's ſtrong pow'r 10 


Euripides declares in his Helena, 


Acivns cc 29 | ous 4 Neo I. 


Nothing is ſtronger than Neceſſity 12. 


Callimachus aſſerts, 


"Aveeynaiy Ae Ser 


daa 
1 F Id, 3 Id. See alfo Euripides, p. 464. Ed. Barnes. 
V. 10G, 72 Potter's Æſchylus, vol. i. p. 16. Ed. 1779. 
1 „„ 42 Potter's Helena, v. 562. 
| 13 Hym. in Delum, v. 122, 
83 | Among 
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Among the fragments of Philemon we find, 
AN, H- iI. 6 0s Baoikevg Heco, 


4 


O Hog Avelynns **. 


It is remarkable, that Stobæus ſhould have overlooked this 
ſentiment of Philemon in his Ecloge Phyfice, from which 
the other paſlages are extracted, fince he inſerts it in his 
collection of Apophthegms "5. Grotius has thus tranſlated it; 


Reges ſuperſtant ſubditis ; Dii Regibus, 
Neceſſitas Dus 16. 


Horace had undoubtedly this paſſage in contemplation, when 
he compoſed the Ode where we read theſe lines; 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges; 
Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis 7. 


And then after a few intervening ideas he adds, though the 
beauty of the original climax is weakened by the delay and 
_ expreſſion of the Roman Poet, 


Aqua lege Neceffitas 
Sortitur infignes et imos *5, 


This Goddeſs is a favourite with him, fince he mentions het 
in two Odes, where he aſſigns the ſame inſtruments of ap 
pendage and correſponding epithets ; | 


14 Philem. Reliquiz, p. 306. Ed. 1709. 
1s Sermo: 60. p. 381, Ed. 1549. 
25 Cited from the Note of Spanheim on Callimachus's Hymn to Deiv 
v. 122. tom. ii. p. 480. Ed. 1761, 
17 Carm. 1, 3. od. 1. v. 6. 18 Id. v. 15. 
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Te ſemper anteit ſæva Neceſſitas 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 
Geſtans aena, &c. "9. 


lis | Si figit adamantinos 

ch | Summis verticibus 

iis Clavos, non animum metu, 

it; Non mortis laqueis expedies caput 20. 


Spenſe in his Polymetis ** has ingeniouſly conjectured, that 
| the abovementioned deſcriptions do not, as ſome Criticks 
have imagined, allude to engines of puniſhment, but are 
ſymbolical of the firm, ſolid, and irreſiſtible power of this 
Pagan Goddeſs. He might have confirmed his idea by an 
appeal to the frequent paſſages of the Grecian Poets ſup- 
porting this interpretation. A Figure of Neceffiry is inſerted 
in his Work 22, and may be alſo ſeen in Montfaucon 3, 


an 


the 


and 
9 Carm. I. 1. od. 35. v. 20. 20 Carm. I. 3. od. 24. v. 8. 
2? Dial. 10. p. 151 & 152. Ed. 1747. 22 Pl, 25. Fig. 5. 


23 Part. Pl. 197. 2. 
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No LIV. 


Verſe. 
Ou3s 71 Papparrcy 


Ogio e G αονν, TR 
Op eſa v 
969: Fipus- 


No herb of ſovereign pow'r to ſave, 
Whoſe virtues Orpheus joy'd to trace, 
1026. And wrote them in the rolls of Thrace. 


The original expreſſion literally implies, ** that the voice 
has written,” which is a harſhneſs of language, that ſel- 
dom occurs in Euripides. Buchanan has avoided it in his 
poctical verſion by tranſlating eus into manus, which the 
word will not bear, though the ſenſe requires it. 


1 yd Naw gud 4 


Hanc contra medicamina 
Docti nec dedit Orphei 
Threſſis in tabulis manus i. 


And alſo Grotius; 


4 


Nil contra medicamina 
Proſunt, quæ Rhodopeiis 
| * : ; 


r Tragediz Selectæ, p. 207. H. Stephen, 1567. 
Inſcripft 


& LL CSS T 1 4 


Inſcripfit tabulis ſagax 
Facundi manus Orphei *. 


We may colle& from this paſſage of the Alceſtis, that 


dical knowledge : They were kept on Mount Hemus, as 
we are informed by the Scholiaſt on the Hecuba of our 
Poet 3 ; Hence we find in Martial the epithet ** Orphean,” g 
applied to this mountain z 


Venit-ab Orpheo cultor Rhodopeius Hæmo 5 


And Pomponius Mela includes it with Rhodope, and Or- 


Orpheus 5, The Author of the Argonautick Poem, pub- 
lihed under the name of Orpheus, makes him aſſert, that 
he had diſcloſed remedies to Mankind ; 


Ice 
el 
his 


i  Ovyais d uroνον !. 
the 


Thus among the various talents, poſſeſſed by this eminent 
Character, Pauſanias mentions his knowledge in the reme- 


* Cited from the Note of Barnes on this paſſage. 


Wield, &c. (On. v. 1207.) 

* SpeCtacul ; 1, 1. ep. 3. v. 3. 

5 Hzmon & Rhodopen & Orbelon ſacris Liberi patris & cœtu Mænadum 
Orpheo primum initiante celebratos. (L. 2. c. 2.) V. xi. 


1 . dies 


the Thracian tables of Orpheus contained a ſyſtem of me- 


belos among the places celebrated for the initiations of 


& » , E \ T | 
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dies of diſeaſes . The fable of Eurydice's recovery from 
Hell is reſolved by Tzetzes into the phyfical {kill of her 
Huſband, who prolonged her life, and reſcued her for a 


time from the grave by thoſe enchantments and variety of 
knowledge, with which he was endowed ; 


Tag Sr ⁰ ous oi9s, 
Kat dyywoic, poury Te, S Th wonvuobin®, 


Thus Plutarch aſſerts, that Hercules, being a Phyſician, is | 
reported to have preſerved Alceſtis from imminent danger 
of death for the ſake of Admetus 9, | 


7 Neow Ti iapals. (L. g. c. 30. p. 768. Ed. 1696.) 
2 Chiliad. 1. 54. (Poetz Græci Veteres. Vol. ii. p. 303. Ed. 1614.) 


9 Ayia d xy r Anxnoky izlewes wv &TryYuopirny Guea To Adunto xw 
eSHevog. (Amatorius, vol. ii. p. 761. Ed. 1620.) | 
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No LV, 


Verſe, 
1067. Oo. de xogdieys 


1140. This wounds my heart. 


This metaphor, as the Scholiaſt obſerves, is derived from 
the atramentous liquor of the cuttle fiſh. As that blackens 
the water, ſo does grief envelop with its gloom the keart 
of Admetus, I find the ſame metaphor in Dion Caſſius, 
who had this paſſage of Euripides in contemplation, as will 
appear from my next Note, where he cites a moral ſentence 
of our Poet, though he does not mention his name: 
"Oray ds on I Tt THY \puYnv llc, Sor. % G . 
“When any misfortune invades the foul, it is obſcured and 
* darkened.” The Ancients were periectly acquainted with 
the curious property of this aquatick animal: We find it 
mentioned by Ariſtotle , Pliny 3, Zlian 4, Plutarch 5, and 
Athenzus* ; But the moſt beautiful deſcription occurs in the 
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4 L. 38. p. 78. Ed. 1591. 

* Hiſt. Animal. I. 9. c. 39. vol. ii. p. 436. Ed. 1639. 

Nat. Hiſt. l. 9. c. 29. ſect. 45. + De Nat. Animal. I. 1. c. 34. 

5 De Sagacitate Animal. vol. ii, p. 978. Ed. 1620: & De his qui ſerò a 
aumine puniuntur. p. 555, Id. L. 7. c. 21. p. 323. Ed. 1612, 
Halieuticks 
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Halieuticks of Oppian, which I ſhall ſubjoin in the original, 
and in the elegant verſion of the Englith Tranſlator, Jones, 

Symicu l rolf GoNoPÞpITUye't ui 

5 Eci rig EN UU oN elo. er 
Kvclyeog, cl on yo per regog, e vyprs 
ÞPuppuarroy dnrpoionJov, 6 Te h onnop oh 
Eci cat: Tag & wr dv eh Gobog, cr M 
"Oppreiizes poo uu V1 jueT oy 7 08 01/0 
TIzy[a cc july x nu KeAevic 
I ο yAuoig, oc d er, WTR) TWIN 
Al de & aldaMgev[oc cl Þevry2o1i e 
Pni dos % Core % ermobt Cg ego i. 
The endanger'd Cuttle thus evades his fears, 
And native hoards of fluid ſafety wears. 
A pitchy ink peculiar glands ſupply, 
Whoſe ſhades the ſharpeſt beams of light defy. 
Purſued he bids the ſable fountains flow, 
And wrapt in clouds eludes the impending foe. 

The Fiſh retreats unſeen, while ſelf-born night 
With pious ſhade befriends her parents flight“. 


There is alſo a deſcription of the Sepia in that Latin Poem, 
intitled Halieuticon, which is printed among the Works of 
Ovid: | | 

Sepia tarda ſugæ, tenui cum forte ſub unda 


Deprenſa eſt, jam jamque manus timet illa rapaces, 
Inficiens æquor nigrum vomit ore cruorem 9, 


4 


7 L. 3. v. 165. | 2 Jones's Oppian, b. 3. v. 220. 
9 V. 20. tom. i. p. 751, Ed. 1702. 
. c No LVI. 


No LVI. 
Verſe. 


1078. Pao Top, I chile Kapſtive 


1151. How eaſy to adviſe, but hard to bear ! 


This natural ſentiment, ſo congenial to the human mind, 
is to be found in different Authors, who cannot be ſuſpected 
of deriving it from each other, where there is no verbal 
imitation or tranſlation of expreſhon. It may be traced to 
Eſchylus, whoſe Prometheus exclaims, 

Fac Dov, 60 116 D rc £9 dd 

Exe, Tapouvely ye Te TE5 e 
IIeclovoiſcrg 1. 

How eaſy, when the foot is not entangled 
In miſery's thorny maze, to give monitions 
And precepcs to th' afflicted 2. 


and Euripides again repeats it in his Hercules Furens 
Tu /, exog wv e ovuPopoc, js 10g . 
Thou, from misfortunes free, canſt counſel me 4, 
t Prometheus, v. 265. Ed. 1745. 


* Potter's Æſchylus, vol. i. p. 25. Ed. 1779. 
3 V. 1249. 4 Potter's Hercules, v. 1342. 
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Here the Cambridge Editor in his Note, as on this paf. 
ſage alſo of the Alceſtis, obſerves, that Dion Caffius has 
borrowed this remark from Euripides, fince we find in him, 
Pxoy cep r Erẽpoig 80 /I, 1 cæbròy cr 1 „ e 
c is eaſier to adviſe others, than endure our own ſufferings,” 
The Hiſtorian does not mention the name of our Poet, but 
only declares, %% c waw xo elgHö, , © That it is ſome. 
ce where well ſaid.” Barnes has likewiſe ſubjoined the fol. 
lowing paſſages from Terence and Ovid, which had before 


been cited by Stanley in BY Comment on the Prometheus of 
Aſchylus: : 


Facilè omnes, quum valemus, reQa conſilia ægrotis damus, 
Tu, fi hic fis, aliter ſentias . 


How readily do men at eaſe preſcribe 
To thoſe who're fick at heart! diſtreſt like me 
You would not talk thus 5, * 


Hei mihi quam facile eſt, quamvis hoc contigit omnes, 
Alterius luctu fortia verba loqui ! 


Alas! how eaſy in another's pain 
To counſel grief, and talk in lofty train ! 
5 L. 38. p. 78. Ed. 1591, Id. 7 Andria, A. ii. 1. 150 10s 1 


* Colman's Terence, vol. i. p. 29. Ed. 1768. 9 Eleg. in Druſum, 


No LVII, 
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1080, Eye udo, HAN fog Tis N EEd EL, 


1153. I know it, but I am in love with grief. 


The Scholiaft has with judgment and taſte explained this 
paſſage to imply ews 78 Yeuveiy, or the love of grief, This 
ſentiment may be traced to Homer, who repreſents Mene- 
laus in the Odyfley uttering theſe words, when he reflects on 
the Grecian heroes killed before Troy ; | 


Us. 


AM Ne TE tow Gg ve ,. 


Still in ſoft intervals of pleaſing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead for ever dear 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear ?, 


| And Penelope in the ſequel of that poem alſo aſſerts, that 
ſhe is delighted with daily lamentation ; 


. / 
um, | HA Ae 2 Te 0/4 cd vg YOKITE *o 


. © O8yM,1, 4. v. 102. 2 Pope's Odyſſey, b. 4. v. 130. 
II. 3 L. 19. v. 573. 


When 


a - AL f 


When Ulyſſes endeavours to embrace the Shade of his mo. 
ther Anticlea in the Infernal regions, he exclaims ; 


'A Aeg Xpuep940 TE] aomrwjuco fo; yoou 4, 


And Achilles adopts the ſame expreſſion, when he ſpeaks to 
his Myrmidons to beſtow funereal honours on Patroclus. 


"OXooio T4 apruprice doe 5, 


Pope has loſt the beauty, when he tranſlates it, 
To glut our rage of grief s. 


| 

The Cornelia of Lucan, mourning for Pompey, preſents a WW; 
fimilar picture of woe indulging itſelf; _ : 
 Szxvumque arcte complexa dolorem | 0 
Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjuge luum 7, 0 

| 6 

There lonely left at leiſure to complain ' 

She hugs her ſorrows,. and enjoys her pain ; 8 

Still with freſh tears the living grief would feed, 7 

And fondly loves it in her Huſband's ſtead 5 ! 6 

| Shakeſpeare wantons with his luxuriant fancy on a fimilar 

occaſion, where he repreſents the forlorn Conſtance bea 
ing her Arthur: * 
We 
King Philip. Wi 

You are as fond of gr icf, as of your child. | 
E 
* Id. I. xi. v. 211. II. I. 23. v. 10. Pope's Iliad, b. 23. v. 1% en 


7 L. . v. 112. RKowe's Pharſalia, b. 9. v. 187. : 
| Conſtance 
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Conſtance. 


Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts ; 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief“. 


0 


In the Nouvelle Heloiſe of Rouſſeau there is a correſpond- 
ing ſentiment, attached to Julie after the loſs of her mother, 
who is thus deſcribed by her female friend : © Cette ame 
t tendre craint toujours de ne pas s'affliger aſſez, & c'eſt 
4 une ſorte de plaifir pour elle d'ajouter au ſentiment de 
© ſes peines tout ce qui peut les aigrir '?.” © This tender 
« ſoul is always fearful, leſt ſhe ſhould not affli&t herſelf 
* enough ; and it 1s a ſort of pleaſure for her to add to the 
feelings of her misfortunes every thing which can tend to 
* agoravate them.” 
lar 
bell. nents of admired Authors, who have copied genuine Na- 
are in different countries and æras of the world. Hence 
ve are enabled to derive our knowledge of moral philoſophy 


with greater certainty, and to inveſtigate the fineſt feelings 


' King John, act iii. ſc. 4. vol. v. p. 78. Ed. Johnſon and Stee- 
ens, 1778. 
2 Tom, ii. Troifieme Partie. Lett. 7. 


'T | of 


„ 14 


Hance 


It is a noble pleaſure to compare ſuch delightful ſenti- 
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of the human mind with more undoubted ſucceſs. It is per. 
haps this love of woe, ſo congenial to the elegant frame, 
that is the real fountain of that exalted ſenſation we derive 
from the contemplation of Tragedy: The exerciſe of thoſe 
tender paſhons, with which we are endowed, is always plea- 
ſant even in fictitious ſubjects. There is an exquiſite tear, 
which rejoices to be drawn from the eye by the art of the 
dramatick Poet. We then ſympathize with Eneas, when 
he beheld the cataſtrophe of Priam, painted on the walls of 
Carthage, and are diſpoſed to exclaim in the beautiful lan- 


guage of Virgil, 


Sunt lachrymæ rerum, & mentem mortalia tangunt *i, 


11 Eu. 1. 1. v. 402. 1 


II. 


n. 2 


wi 


U1 


No LVIII. 
Verſe. 
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1128. Ou uo Tod SereHοu Sevo. 


1202. Make not thy friend one who evokes the dead. 


We are informed by the Scholiaſt on this paſſage, that 
the M were Sorcerers in Theſſaly, thus denominated 
from evoking the Dead by expiations and enchantments. 
Theſe (ſays he) were ſent for by che Spartans, when the 
Ghoſt of Pauſanias troubled the Paſſengers to the temple of 
Minerva Chalciœcos *, as Plutarch records in his“ Home- 
* rick Inquiries 2.“ No treatiſe of that Author, now extant, 
bears this title; but the anecdote occurs in his Diſſertation 
* On thoſe who are at laſt puniſhed by the divine ven- 
F ocance 3: He there relates, that when the Spartans were 


b3. Ed. 1728.) 

: Puyaywyor Twes ones ty Octlanig Bru xx)&mevcy ob Tivis xalagui; Tok % 
Yirleinig 7% N kd Y, Tt X 15801 &; O Aaxxwves ueleTipbailo, nixz T8 
Naval ho- elde ro, mweonioeg TW Yay Tis R aναιjẽ, w; cler? IIASrap- 
KOs by rosig 'Oprercar; MEAETO bee 

eri rar uo 78 Viiov BS Trarwermivuye 


T2 informed 


! Pauſanias was there killed. (See his Life by Cornelius Nepos, 4. p. 
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informed by an Oracle to propitiate the Soul of Pauſanias, 
they ſent for ſome Jwyywys, or Evokers, from Italy, who 
having ſacrificed drew the ſpirit from the temple 4. We 
may pronounce, that the word, © Italy” in the printed text 
is an error for © Theſſaly,” the celebrated region of Pagan 
incantation; and it is obvious, that the Scholiaſt of Euripi. 
des ſo read it. Plutarch has annexed another hiſtorical 
remark to the above mentioned anecdote : He tells us, that 
Callondas, having killed the poet Archilochus, was enjoined 
by the Oracle to repair to the habitation of Tettix, that he 
might there expiate his crime by appeaſing the Ghoſt of 
Archilochus. That place was called Tænarus, for it wi 
reported, that Tettix the Cretan, coming there with his 
navy, landed and built a city near a :vyonopreior 5, This 
word is defined by H. Stephens in his Theſaurus to denote 
place appropriated either for the diſmiſſion of departed Spirits 
or for the evocation of them 6. Plutarch in the ſame treatiſe 
has alſo recorded another ſtory, regarding Pauſanias on this 


ois 3 x) Trragliaraig xpnobiv inacartas mm. Theveavio yuxhr, 55 179); 
pilattPbivles of Yuxaywyoi, 5 Juoarlis aTIoTaETulo TE its To town 
(Vol. ii. p. 560. Ed. 1620.) 

5 'O yag aToxltiyz; iv T1 paxy Tor eue. InxzauiTo K -C 
4 ASS zn r 18 ee leni inacuolai my T8 Apyoxe buxm 1370 J 
v 6 Talvagog. 2 yar Oc Abs {4k 1% e Te7Tvya Toy Kenra KC x 1 
xclonnoo wa gd To vxoTopmeio (Id.) 

Locus, ex quo animæ defunctorum ad inferos deducuntur : vel etian 
in quo ex inferis ſedibus evocantur & interrogantur de rebus futur, 
| (Tom. 1 ir. p- 751.) 

ſubject; 


Bu 
fla 


J)) 


ſubject ?; but as he has again related it in his“ Life of 
« Cymon”” in a more intereſting manner, I will tranſcribe 


* Byzantium, he ſolicited the connexion of a young Maiden 
« of noble birth, called Cleonice. Her Parents were inti- 


an 

z. ( midated from the fear of his tyranny to abandon their 
f „Paughter to his embraces. The Virgin implored, that 
the light might be extinguiſhed, before ſhe entered the 


chamber: She then filently advanced, while Pauſanias was 
« aſleep, to the couch in the dark. It happened unfortu- 
“ nately, that, ſtumbling upon the lamp, ſhe overturned it. 
« Pauſanias, ſtartled with the noiſe, aroſe, and imagining, 
that an Enemy was advancing, he drew his poniard, and 


N © killed Cleonice. After this event he was unable to enjoy 
ez any repoſe, fince the Spirit of the Maid, nightly viſiting 
8 * him in his ſleep, indignantly uttered this heroick line; 


tile 


hi Trecx e duns dt on preNc Tot KeHOY cc uCprs 5, 


Juſtitiam 


* 7 Vol, Il, P · 555. Ed. 1620. 5 

WAG, 6 

* Xylander has erroneouſly rendered this line by the Latin verſion; 
Lao 


mW Tu cole juſtitiam, teque atque alios manet ultor. 
$70 | 


7a Vol. i. p. 482. Ed. 1620. 
But in Plutarch's Moral Works, where it again occurs, he tran- 


tiam , 
C lates it, 


iuris. | 
Perge ad ſupplicium ; yalde eſt damnoſa libido. 
| Vol. ii. p. 555. Id. 


ject; | 
| 72 Our 


the fact from the laſt place: While Pauſanias refided at 
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Juſtitiam expecta, ſacrumque accede tribunal ! 
Maxima damna hominigdedit effrænata libido. 


Go, and from Juſtice wait the fatal blow, - 
For impious Luſt ſhall ever find her foe. 


« Pauſanias, terrified by this Viſion, fled from Byzantium, 


e and retired to a vie, or oracle of the dead, at He. 
& raclea. There, evoking the ſoul of Cleonice, he depre- 
« cated her reſentment, and ſhe appearing thus addrefled 
e him: Thou, arrived at Sparta, ſhalt be inſtantly releaſed 
«from thy miſery. I imagine, that ſhe alluded under this 
© dark expreſſion to his approaching . cataſtrophe. This 
« event is related by many Authors 9.” Of all theſe there is 

no 


Our Fditor, Bryan, in Plutarch's Lives gives it thus ; 


I propere ad pœnam; dat maxima damna libido. 
Vol, iii. p. 114. Ed. 1723. 


Monſieur Dacier thus renders it: “ Marche devant le tribunal de la 
6 Tuſtice, qui punit les forfaits, & qui t'attend: Pinſolence eſt enfin fu- 
& neſte aux hommes.“ He obſerves with judgment in his Note, “ C'eſt 
% z mon avis le veritable ſens de ce mot oTiixe Aixns 4770), & non pas 
© marche dans la juſtice, comme on Pa cru; Alxn eſt ici la Jullice ven- 
6 oerefſe des forfaits.“ (Les Vies des Hommes Illuſtres de Plutarque, 
tom. iv. p. 400. Ed. 1735.) Both my Latin and Engliſh Verſion corre- 
ſponds to this 1dea, ; | 
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no other come down to us, except Pauſanias, who wrote the 
deſcription of Græce, that has preſerved this ſtory beſides 
Plutarch. That Geographer. in his Laconicks is more con- 
ciſe in his account, and differs in no other article from the 
Biographer than in the place, where he repreſents the Spar- 
tan to have fled: This, inſtead of Heraclea, he calls Phyga- 
lea in Arcadia 1b. It is remarkable, that Cornelius Nepos, 
who wrote the life of Pauſanias, ſhould have omitted to in- 
ſert this curious anecdote. There is alſo in Plutarch a fourth 
cory, related by him on this curious ſubject.“ Elyfius, ſays 
« he, the Terinæan, who was a maniof the firſt condition 


3 
7 « for his eſtate and virtue, having ſuddenly loſt his only fon 
- and heir without any apparent cauſe, entertained a violent 
: * {uſpicion that he was poiſoned. Not knowing how he 
© ſhould come to the truth of it, he had recourſe to a - 
© u2y[zoy, or an oracle for conſulting the dead; having there 
* ſacrificed, as enjoined by the law, he ſlept in the place, 
la du Tor N one 78 \:08 rage * accu T6 WTXexxriu troy bilde, 
u- ws Tivo; r abr K 90d B di gollog, cd C X; Ka N Y oxebiycy* tn JL 17 
| T\nyn; amolar3ozy avrny, 2x iay Tor TIauaaricy hovyatur, A virlog NA 
48 ar, Qollaoxy tis Toy UTvOY a Ayes 16 5 T0 ngo, Ereiys lung coc KANG Toh 
n- 12x95) drein Yoprc* 6 8 tumeoar 28 BuGaylis, x) TW Qzxopaels Tagwthpivor, & 
e, Myilai, xi ονν weeg T6 vervopayley tig Hex X) Thy uv E&vaxanrgputio; The 
e: K\rovinne wręnledro 77 56 * n K ig RAT! A re xi ug n ale og Ta 
aa GUVTOY fy Tr rn YE purror* ainrloutyn, ws owt, T piAABT2Y xUTW ) 
PR rad res Ale Zy UT) WoAADy iologn|a4* (Plutarchi Vitæ, vol. iii. p-. 114. Ed. 
rr Bryan, 1723.) | 


'? Kat On dg Oe AON. Thr Apa do wage Tons onrywyntg* (L. 2. Cc. 1 7. 
p. 253. Ed. 1695.) 
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* and ſaw this viſion. His Father appeared to him, with 
hom he converſed concerning his ſon, and earneſtly im. 
6 plored him to affiſt in diſcovering the cauſe of his death: 
* am come, replied the Ghoſt, for that very purpoſe; 
* but hear from himſelf what he hath brought thee, and 
© thou wilt then underſtand the cauſe of all thy ſorroy, 
« He then pointed to a young man, who ſtrongly reſembled 
6e his fon both in age and ſtature, and who being aſked 
* what he was, anſwered, ** I am the Genius of thy Son 
At the ſame time he reached out a book to him, which 
Ely ſius unfolding diſcovered theſe lines 1 
Heu „irie HNA ot Porves vd 
Ebbe KT 018% Ocrrcir , 


2 * * , \ ” -aw * 3 
Ob 1 cp Guitty ce TH, BTE MED. 


It is evident, that the firſt of theſe verſes, which ought to 
be an hexameter, is corrupt. Xylander has thus amended it; 


il Ta N wie Toy Ir Evbycy Toairs Qaoi yoriclar tivas wir yas aire 
"Haioov wales; T8 Tegwaiov, Tay Et were x; n 1 e 5 GoEn, b T 
 & Ufawivng c e Ti adnaw* Tor ouy HAjowy find, dig dog ud GAG) e, 
pa wor tin O pfad &TAAWu* (18 ro p eiii (49101 aura in o worn % 
X2Muacmw) aTogodvIa 0: dr r Caoavy Abe TETEY afixicbar bmi Ts Wuxopar 
re. DD ,t. N, os viper, dal, x) $943» wv Tor4198* dg waguye 
ec hai roy waliex T8 zur · Ie N Re i xio hai e avroy Weet Ths TUYns na T0 
bien, 3) &yl6Gontiy Te Y dαν las ovitiupers Tov airior T5 Yavatov, x} Tov, ii T7, 
zue, ©ava Gang dh wage Too: & oor ten zx ye TETWY Ar en wy Ti 
Abri“ eat & Gy Knaus vEuVTHOY EMO patroy a teen Te TW dic 0 T& r Nu 
Ts X3 T&% Tis Tutizg tyyu;* ięto b oby rig tin, G Tor Oda, daijuwy Ted with 
cov? *Xz GUTW Ju beiti of ypauuzliowy* νiů oby αανντν d EYYEYPRpprrc 700 
rad ra. & c. (De Conſol. ad Apollon. vol. ii. p. 109. Ed. 1620.) 
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H Tov £ao1v viniou HI q gtveg dci 4. 


propoſe the following correction; 


| H Tov HN Poeves cd gcο ve ell v. 

. ; ; . | ; . ö 

1 Cicero in the firſt book of his Tuſculan Queſtions has 
1 tranſmitted the ſame anecdote on the authority of Crantor, 
1 and has annexed his own Latin verſion in hexameter metre; 


« Simile quiddam eſt in conſolatione Crantoris ; ait enim 


« mcereret, veniſſe in Pſychomantium, quærentem quæ 
« fuiſſet tantæ calamitatis cauſa; huic in tabellis tres hu- 
« juſmodi verſiculos datos: 


Ignaris homines in vità mentibus errant: 
Euthynous potitur fatorum munere letho. 
Sic fuit utilius finiri ipſique tibique '3, 


„This is not the only paſſage of the Roman Orator, where 
ads, an alluſion is made to a fimilar Oracle: he tells us in his firſt 


' % Wi treatiſe on Divination, that Appius was accuſtomed to have 
w recourſe to this ſuperſtitious cuſtom : * Nunc illa teſtabor 
„non me ſortilegos, neque eos, qui quæſtùs cauſa hariolen- 
a © fur, ne Pſychomantia quidem, quibus Appius amicus tuus 
Ti 


* uti ſolebat, agnoſcere '4:” And he charges Vatinius in his 


1 C. 58. 
Oration 


2 See his Annotations, p. 5. vol. ii, Id, 3 C. 48, 
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Oration againſt him with evoking departed Spirits 1s. We 
learn from Herodotus, that Periander, Tyrant of Corinth, 
ſent Meſſengers to the Theſprotians upon the river Acheron 
to conſult his wife Melifla deceaſed at a y:xvoumy[yiov, or ora- 
cle of the dead, concerning a treaſure of ſome Gueſt depo. 
fited by her: Meliſſa appearing refuſed to make any diſcovery 
at firſt ; but being afterwards pacified, when her huſband 
ſent again to inquire, the Phantom named the place, where 
ſhe had concealed it s. Strabo obſerves, that among the 
Perfians there were Magi and Prophets of the dead '7, He 
likewiſe mentions an Oracle of the dead at Aornus 18. This 
is minutely deſcribed by Maximus Tyrius in the following 
words: Near a lake called Aornus, in that part of Italy 
_ « which has the appellation of Magna Græcia, there is 1 
«© prophetick cave, whoſe Miniſters are , or 
6 Evokers of the dead, deriving their title from their em- 
& ployment. Whoever has occaſion to viſit it, after having 
« prayed, offered victims, and poured libations, calls up 


15 Quz te tanta pravitas mentis tenuerit, qui tantus furor, ut cum 
inaudita, ac nefaria ſacra ſuſceperis cum inferorum animas elicere, 
(C. 6.) | 
& Haid. yap of ts Orompula; ir Axio wel ayyings int 79 jeinů⸗ 
Mio wopaxalatnnng wreteirixts BrE Onuariuy iQn n Mig i rasta 
& di woinourly x; T0 GvuTrrov Wiutafl iQpatrro tiowhoy 76 Minigong bs Tor xa 
deo T8 Ehe Tyr wapaxalalirn* (L. 5. c. 92.) 

17 Tags 9e To legs o Melo Xx) Nexvopayleige (L. 16. p. 1100. 
Ed. 1707.) | | 

15 Kai yexvouarltioy To i» T9 Ad (Ls 1. p. 46. Id.) 
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de ſoul of his father or any friend he may defire : Then 
« Spirit ariſes, whoſe form is obſcure and ambiguous, 
« but. endowed with voice and divination, Having an- 
& ſwered the object; for which he was ſummoned, he diſ- 
„Appears. Homer ſeems in my opinion to have known 
: « this Oracle, and to have conducted his Ulyſſes hither, 
though he has taken the poetick liberty to have changed 
(the place and tranſported it beyond our Ocean. Theſe 
a « things are certainly true, for ſome of them even to this 
day remain in their original ſtate, and evident traces of 
5 « the worſhip and religion in others yet exiſt. No man 
% dares conſider them as abſurd or extravagant, or even 


1 to preſcription from time, goes to conſult the oracle, be- 
. WM © lieves what he hears, and embracing the evidence aug- 
1 © ments his veneration 9. Now it appears from Suidas, 


19 7 3; as Tic Iranlag A τ e THY MEYGAnY ENO ps Abpuvny "Aogroy Sr 
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d &pvIeoy pts x; 19:79 αð]απάε)Ge iu, QIyurnor 0} 3X, He“ x; ovyyer- 
on, die wv i0tito, ao rr N Ooxer T6 puarleior x} Owns yes 


aur ineive; el d, Toy & Tn oafn irniaunla The wipe avro Veenmiing Te x) 
xd, Javuaciy N ti rabra pir de, nytirar aTOTE TH tha iE TgoTE, B94; 
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palwoodutrogy x0) Gxgoas | Hatiolivt, x wiel Xena, % xps Tiff 


(Viſſertat, 26. p. 266. Ed. 1703.) \ 
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that Maximus Tyrius the Philoſopher, who wrote the dil. 
ſertation, from which this account is extracted, lived at 
Rome in the reign of the Emperour Commodus : And this 
Lexicographer has afferted, that this Roman Monarch him. 
ſelf raiſed the Ghoſt of his own Father Antoninus *. The 
printed text indeed inverts the expreſſion, and makes Anto- 
ninus bring up his Father Commodus; but Kuſter in his 
Note and Edition rightly obſerves, that it muſt be an error, 
fince it revolts againſt the known fact of Hiſtory 22. Com. 
modus was himſelf evoked after his death by his ſon Anto- 
ninus Caracalla : This we learn from Dion Caſſius, who tells 
us, that this Emperour was terribly perſecuted with the vi- 
fions of his father and brother who appeared armed with 
ſwords. He evoked many Souls as a remedy for this diſeaſe, 
particularly that of his father Commodus, who alone of all 
the Spirits anſwered him in theſe words, Bachs 81; 4500, 
« Go and meet Juſtice !” An imperfect hemiſtich, which 
followed, implies, “ that he harboured a dire malady in a 
latent part, KpuPioo: Toroow £w d“ yooo 23. Suidas 

| refers 
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* Mages Tvgins PiadooPo; hirgrht & is Phun int Kopuids* (Vox Magie,. 
21 Evyaywync: N 9 "Avlwvives 6 Puudiay Brxowsds ep Kopupuods 78 wag; 
ad rd. (Vox vxayays) 

* Imo, inverſo potius ordine ſcribendum, iÞvyaywyno: 3 x} Koupids 
„ Pwpaicr Barn; ori Avene 15 walgls abr. Commodum enim filium 
fuiſſe M. Antonini Philoſophi, ex hiſtoria ſatis notum eſt. (Vol. il p 

710. Ed. 170g.) HE 
23 *84674; 0 x) T1 bwyxn minpor; 7101 paid Er, 9 TWOANGK 7. 0 U 
$70 Ts ver w dd Te T9 & Ep diu d Tabra Nενν 
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- WH refers to the following paſſage of Ariſtophanes, where So- 
| crates is repreſented in the Comedy of the Birds as an Evoker 
” Wh of the dead, which I ſhall cite from the original Author 
'- WH more fully than he has done, The Chorus in a Strophe of 
a fix lines thus aſſerts; 
g Tlgos 8 700 Lxuuceror' Ais 
3 un Tis e Hals, & 
4 Yuxpywyt Tiongcirns. 
4 Exc X [l:ir av9pos Mey, 
n Acopevos Tu lden, 1 
N Zo exeiwoy Woouhmey a. 


th Here Socrates is charged with raifing the Souls at the im- 
ſe, pure lake of Sciapodes, where Piſander went, as a Suppli- 
cant, to contemplate his own ſoul, which had abandoned 
him while alive. The Scholiaſt obſerves, that this Pi- 
ſander was a Coward *5 ; conſequently the Poet thus bur- 
leſques both him and the Philoſopher under this farcaſtick 
ndicule. The Chorus in the correſponding Antiſtrophe then 
ſubjoins; 

EÞeyi EN x pune, 

"A wvoy Tw, Js Ni re, 

*Qomep Oduooivs απννν , 


Kar vs auto xartwhcy, 
CS £ - 4 


ub. drug 752 Axt GUT OY xd En, GANGS Th rg N The Toy wales; rod Tt Kopjacdou 
We time d oby ob dee a ob ww Tod Kojppddou* z yep Tabra. KC. 
(L. 37. vol. ii. p. 1301, Ed. 1750.) 

V. 1557. od xos 09%; . (On v. 1555. Ed. 1707.) 
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IIcog T0 Nαιον Ths xu, 
Xaip? c Nux] pig 25. A 
ut 
This implies, that Pifander, having facrificed a camel, n 
deſcended like Ulyſſes, and there uproſe Chærephon as a Ml © 
Bat. This trait of ſatire is levelled agaioſt Homer, and an Ml þ 
Athenian Philoſopher of the age, who 1s compared to the 
bird of night, ſince neither of them, ſays the Scholiaſt, is Wl © 
vifible in the day *7, If we return to Suidas, we ſhall there 
find, what the Reader will be aſtoniſhed to meet, a ſerious WM ©: 
receipt for raiſing a Ghoſt, which we mult take on his own 
credit, ſince he does not mention his authority. For evok- 2 
« ing Souls, ſays he, they practiſe ſome ſtratagems. When . 
* they advance to the places, where the ceremony is to be Wt” 
« performed to bring up the Souls required, they reſort to if © 
« the fpot, where the Perſons. died: This they do not 
4c immediately find, but inveftigate it in this manner: ſeis- 
* ing a black ram by either horn or its fore feet, they lead 
* © jt about erect on its hinder legs. The animal very 
ce chearfully obeys its Conductor: when it arrives, where 
& he or ſhe is buried, it falls down of its own accord. They 
& then remove the ram from his fituation in order to conceal 
$f it, and with various facrifices and incantations they te. 
be yolve round the place, converſe with the Spirits, and 
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* inquire into the cauſe of their indignation 28.“ The 
Author of the Etymologicon Magnum has given a definition 
under the word e, © as implying a place, where 
the Prophets raiſe the Souls of departed Perſons, and pro- 
« phecy by them *9,” Pauſanias 3? and Czlius Rhodiginussx, 
ſpeaking of Orpheus, both aſſert, “ that ſome Perſons ſup- 
© poſed after the death of his Wife he retired to Aornon in 
the region of Theſprotia, where there was formerly an 
Oracle of the dead; when he believed to have evoked the 
„Soul of Eurydice, and that he ſhould recover her, he 
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9 Tay moday Tay π ν⁰u, x) iti Toig woc Tos c M, ? wipnayeos* T6 0; 
0 ita TH LA 3X) ark torTulog* ora 3% plana, rb ixcivo; Y kuh xalney0n, 
A iat b To weoCalov ixvlo “ x) rare vevopurvs ira To @edoxloy ixTodwy Worms 
d calleg, * xalaxevlayl, G vi TomiAgis $:gupyictes 2 nat l“ — 
ry digi @ITH, X) Andect AeyGrluyy, *%) Tas airing, d &; Am, w110arolayn 
10 (Vox Joxa .) : 
Vox yaywyin, p. 819 Ed. 1604. | 
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ard dc AUTH; yevio Jas. (L. 9. c. 30. p. 769. Ed. 1696.) 

59 Non deſunt qui defunctà uxore in Theſprotidis Aornon autument 
renifſe, ubi olim fuerit »-xvounyioy ; quum vero Eurydices animam evocaſſe 
credidiffet & conſequi, animadverſo errore ipſum fibi manum admoviſſe, 
qum doloris vim perferre nequiret. (Lectionzs Antique, Il. 18. c. 23. 
zol. 1, p. 606, Ed. 1562.) | | 
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* committed ſuicide on diſcovery of his error, ſince he was 
& unable to endure the agony of grief.” Natalis Comes in 
his Mythology has related the ſame anecdote on the autho. 
rity of Agatharchides Cnidius in the 22d book of his Afiz. 
tick Hiſtory, but has called the place Aorrhus, inſtead of 
Aornus, by miſtake 32. The poetical evidence till remains 
to be added. Zſchylus compoſed a Tragedy under the 
name of Yuyzywyo, or the Evokers, which is mentioned by 
Heſychius and Pollux and by the Scholiaſts of Homer and 
Apollonius. Its fragments are collected by Meurfius 3, 
but nothing is derived from them regarding the ſubject. 
The Ghoſt of Darius in his Perſians is evoked by the 


&S = 
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Chorus with a ſolemn hymn ; ha 
"LT pets d Jonveir £yyve Eo [ares rc, | 
Kat Juyxrywyois og81aGo]:5 your, 
Qitewg re whe | Bu 
Lou around my tomb die 
Chanting the lofty ſtrain, whoſe ſolemn air, H 


Draws forth the dead, with grief-attemper'd notes 
Mournfully call me 35. 


32 Apatharchides Cnidius libro 22. rerum Aſiaticarum Orpheum ſcripſit 
mortua Eurydice ad Aorrhum veniſſe in Theſprotidem, ubi pervetus erit 
oraculum evocandarum animarum ; ibi cum Eurydicen ſibi adeſſe pu- 
' * taſſet, ſeque deceptum comperiſſet, ſibi mortem conſciviſſe. (L. 7. c. 14 
P- 760. Ed. 1651.) 

33 Meurſii Aſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides. Sive de Tragcediis eorum 
Libri iii. p. 30. Ed. 1619. | 

34 V. 690. Ed. 1745. 35 Potter's Zſchylus, vol, ii. p. 355. Ed- 1779 
| Homer 
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Homer in his laſt Odyſſey has conferred the marvellous 
power of awakening the dead on Mercury by the operation 
of his wand ; 
E= de lade, a Xfpoly 
Kabi, Nur fn, Th T "_ Alla Vc 
y hb, T8; T ab % bmg & eyelget * 36, 


And Virgil in his imitation is ſtill more explicit; 
Tum virgam capit : has animas ille evoeat orco 
Pallentes 37. 


He makes his Shepherd aſſert in his eighth Eclogue, that he 
had ſeen ſpectacles of this nature; 
Sæpe animas imis exire ſepulchris, 
Atque ſatas aliò vidi traducere meſſes 38. 


gical ceremony, where he introduces Sextus Pompeius in- 
quiring the event of the Civil War from the Theſſalian 
Sorcereſs Erichtho. He thus deſcribes her employment; 


Perverſa funera pompà 
Rettulit a tumulis; fugere cadavera letum 39, 


Oft in the grave the living has ſhe laid, 
And bid reviving bodies leave the dead 4. 


£ L. 24. v. 4. 37 En. I. 4. v. 243. 
V. 99. 39 V. 532. 
40 Rowe's Pharſalia, b. vi. v. 841: 
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But Lucan in his ſixth Pharſalia has expatiated on this ma- 
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And the afterwards confeſſes her own power; 


Sed pronum, cùm tanta novz fit copia mortis, 
Emathiis unum campis attollere corpus, 

Ut modo defuncti, tepidique cadaveris ora 
Plena voce ſonent 41. 


Tho! till more kindly oracles remain Th 
Among the recent deaths of yonder plain: fine 
Of theſe a corſe our myſtick rites ſhall raiſe, 
As yet unſhrunk by Titan's parching blaze . 


The Poet himſelf magnifies her potent art in the ſequel ; 


Si tollere totas 
Tentaſſet campis acies, & reddere bello, 
Ceſſiſſent leges Erebi, monſtroque potenti 
Extractus Stygio populus pugnaàſſet Averno #3. 


At her ſtrong bidding (ſuch is her command) 


Armies at once had left the Stygian ſtrand: Erie 
Hell's Multitudes had waited on her charms, yen 
And Legions of the dead had ris'n to arms 4 ! ratlo 


The Sorcereſs proceeds by various ſpells to reanimate 2 
mangled carcaſe, and then addrefles the Infernal Deities : 
her words to Charon are; 


Tuque O flagrantis portitor unde 
Jam laſſate ſenex ad me redeuntibus umbris 48. 


41 V. 622. * Rowe's Pharſalia, b. vi. v. 96m. 
43 V. 636. 44 Rowe's Pharſalia, b. vi. v. 980. 45 V. 705. 


And | 48 P 
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And thou old Charon, horrible and hoar, 
For ever lab'ring baek from ſhore to ſhore, 


Who murmuring doſt in wearineſs complain, 
That I fo oft demand thy dead again #®* ! 


The horror of the Ghoſt, compelled to re-enter his body, is 
finely painted in theſe expreſſive lines; 


Aſpicit aſtantem projecti corporis umbram, 

Exanimes artus, inviſaque clauſtra timentem 

Carceris antiqui; pavet ire in pectus apertum, 
Viſceraque, & ruptas letali vulnere fibras #7, 


Too well the trembling ſprite the carcaſe knew, . 
And fear'd to enter into life anew 

Fain from thoſe mangled limbs it would have run, 
And loathing ſtrove that houſe of pain to ſhun 48, 


Erichtho afterwards engages, if the Spirit will diſcloſe the 


events, to emancipate him for ever from a ſimilar ope- 
tation; 


Dic, inquit Theſſala, magna, 
Quod jubeo, mercede mihi: nam vera locutum 
Immunem toto mundi præſtabimus ævo 
Artibus Hæmoniis; tali tua membra ſepulchro, 
Talibus exuram Stygio cum carmine ſylvis, 
Ut nullos cantata magos exaudiat umbra 49, 


%* Rowe's Pharſalia, b. vi. v. 1079. | 41 V. 723. 
® Rowe's Pharſalia, b. vi. v. 1100. * V. 767. 


V Speak 
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Fßpeak what I wiſh to know, 
And endleſs reſt attends thy Shade below) 
Reveal the truth, and to reward thy pain 
No charms ſhall drag thee back to life again ; 
Such hallow'd wood ſhall feed thy fun'ral fire, 
Such numbers to thy laſt repoſe conſpire, 
No Siſter of our art thy Ghoſt ſhall wrong, 
Or force thee liſten to her potent ſong . 


There is ſomething injudicious in the ſequel, for the Sor- 
cereſs herſelf confers a charm on the Ghoſt, which enables 
him to reveal the tale; 


Addidit & carmen, quo quicquid conſulit, umbram 
Scire dedit 51. | 


She ſpoke, and, as ſhe ſpoke, a ſpell ſhe made, 
That gave new preſcience to th' unknowing ſhade. 


Why then did ſhe herſelf not diſcloſe to Sextus Pompeius 
the prophetick intelligence by her own agency, if ſhe could 
beſtow the talent on another, without the trouble of this 
magical proceſs, and the operation of necromancy ? When 
the Ghoſt has finiſhed his ſtory, ſhe reſtores him again to 
death by new incantations, and releaſes the ſoul from the 
priſon of his body. Three other Roman Poets have copied 
after Lucan, and followed him in this ſupernatural ma- 


59 Rowe's Pharſalia, b. vi. v. 1156, 31 V. 770. 
| | chiner), 
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chinery. Statius makes Eteocles in his fourth Thebaid em- 
ploy the Prophet Tirefias to evoke the Spirit of Laius. 
He thus menaces the Infernal Powers ; 


| Caſſuſne ſacerdos 
Audior ? an rabido jubeat fi Theffala cantu, 
Ibitis ? & Scythicis quoties armata venenis 


Colchis aget, trepido pallebunt Tartara motu ? 
Noſtri cura minor **. 


Say, am I yet, ye ſullen Fiends, obey'd, 

Or muſt I call Theſſalian Hags to aid? 

Whoſe potent charms and myſtick verſe ſhall ſhake 
The realms of æther and the Stygian lake: 
Diſcloſe your will, ye Siſters of deſpair, 

Say, do theſe juſt commands employ your care 53 ? 


Aſſiſted by his daughter Manto he at laſt ſucceeds, and 
raiſes ſeveral Characters of Erebus, particularly Laius, who 
reveals his prophecy in ambiguous terms. The Tragedian, 
Seneca, in his Oedipus has alſa employed Tireftas to the 


is Wl ane purpoſe, that Laius may difcloſe the Author of his 


en murder; 

(0 Ipſe evocandus noctis æternæ plagis 

he Emiſſus Erebo, ut cædis auctorem indicet . 
ed 


The Ghoſt does not appear in the drama, but Creon de- 
livers by narration an account of the magical ecremony and 


 Rowe's Pharſalia, b. vi. v. 50%. 
* V. 394. | 
v3 che 


53 Lewis's Statius, b. iv. v. 722. 
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the anſwer of the evoked monarch. Silius Italicus in his 
thirteenth book repreſents young Scipio repairing to the 
Prieſteſs Autonoe, who conducts him to Avernus, and raiſes 
the Spirits of the Dead, particularly thoſe Roman Heroes, 
whom he wiſhed to conſult ; 


Ergd excire parat manes animaſque ſuorum, 
Alloquioque virùm tantos mulcere dolores 55, 


Befides theſe Authors, who have interwoven this awful rite 
of necromancy into their reſpective poems, as an epiſode, 
there are other Romans, who have alluded to it: Thus 
Valerius Flaccus in his firſt book of his Argonauticks; 


Tartareo tum ſacra Jovi Stygiiſque ferebat 
Manibus Alcimede tanto ſuper anxia nato; 
Si quid ab excitis melius prænoſceret umbris “. 


In Claudian we find this deſcription a 


Eſt locus, extremum qua pandit Gallia littus, 
Oceani pretentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulyſſes 
Sanguine libato populum moviſſe filentem ; 
lic umbrarum tenui ſtridore volantum 
Flebilis auditur queſtus; ſimulachra coloni 
Pallida defunQaſque vident migrare figuras 57, 


i++ Lewis's Statius, v. 396. V. 732. Carmen. iii, v. 128. 
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And in the ſequel he reprefents Megzra thus aſſerting ; 


Sæpius horrendos manes ſacriſque citavi 
Nocturnis Hecaten, & condita funera traxi 
Carminibus victura meis 38. 


Ovid in his“ Remedy of Love“ contraſts the innocence of 


his own art with the guilt of magical evocation; 


Iſta veneficii vetus eſt via; noſter A pollo 
Innocuam ſacro carmine monſtrat opem; 

Me duce non tumulo prodire jubebitur umbra, 
Non anus infami carmine rumpet humum 39. 


295 


And he charges an old Hag with this deteſted employ- 


ment ; 


Evocat antiquis proavos atavoſque ſepulchris, 
Et ſolidam longo carmine findit humum ©. 


Tibullus refers to this magical cuſtom ; 


Hæc cantu finditque ſolum, maneſque ſepulchris 
Elicit, & tepido devocat oſſa rogo bt. 


Horace makes his Witch Canidia thus declare in 
Epodes; 
Poſſum crematos excitare mortuos “. 


Id. v. 156. 59 V. 254. 
90 Amor. l, Is el, 8. V. 18. 61 Tis Is El. 2. V. 4d. 
62 Ep. 18. v. 27. 
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96 J 1 1 5 
And in his Satires he repreſents her with Sagana, another of 
the ſame caſt, performing their horrid ceremonies z 


Cruor in foſſam confuſus, ut inde 
Manes elicerent, animas reſponſa daturas 53. 


I conſider the deſcent of Ulyſſes into Hell in the eleventh 
Odyfley, and that of Æneas in the fixth Aneid with the 
Apparition of the Shades, as a viſit to the Infernal Manſions 
by theſe favoured Mortals, and not as an Eyocation of the 
Dead by the Art of Necromancy, which is the immediate 
object of my preſent Illuſtration ; Though I am aware, 
that Homer's book was called by the Ancients the N:xov. 


pzicic, or the book of Necromancy. The fame appellation 


has the dialogue of Lucian, where Menippus is repreſented, 
deſcribing his viſit to Hell and the objects which he there 
ſaw 4. This Character is choſen with propriety by Lucian 
for this object, fince we learn from Diogenes Laertius, that 
this Cynick wrote a treatiſe intituled Nexvwz which related to 
the dead *5, It remains to inſert the evidence of Philoſtratus 
on this ſubject, which he has recorded in his Life of Apol- 
lonius Tyanenfis : He repreſents this Philoſopher giving an 
account of evoking Achilles, and holding a long conference 
with him: “1 did not, ſays he, imitate the Homerick 
« Ulyſſes by digging a trench, or by ſpilling the blood of 
.* lambs; but with ſuch prayers, as the Indians preſcribe to 


93 Sat. J. 1. 8. v. 29. *4 Tom. i. p. 453. Ed. 1743» 
9 L. 6. p. 162. Ed. 1664, Menippus. 
| | 60 be 
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be, offered to: their heroes, I thus evoked his Soul : 
O Achilles there are many men, who maintain thy death; 
but to this opinion neither I, nor Pythagoras, the Founder 
« of my philoſophy, aſſents. If we ſpeak truth, exhibit 
«to us thy form ; thou wilt gain much from the teſtimony 
« of my eyes, if thou wilt employ them, as the witneſſes of 
thy preſent life. At theſe words a ſmall trembling aroſe 
round an eminence, and upſtarted a youth of five cubits, 
* who appeared by his robe to be a Theſſalian. His form 
* was not ſo elevated as many have ſuppoſed : Though his 
« deportment was grave, yet it was tempered with chear- 
« fulneſs; and in my opinion his beauty has never had a 
* ſufficient Panegyriſt, though Homer has ſo much extolled 
Fit. It is indeed incffable, and rather ſuffers from any 
* encomium than admits an adequate deſcription. Appear- 
„ ing at firſt as I have repreſented him, he afterwards 
* increaſed his dimenfions more than double. His magni- 
* tude ſeemed of twelve cubits, when it had reached its ut- 
s W* molt perfection, and his beauty increaſed with his ſize. 
. His hair had apparently been never clipped, but had 


favourite ſtream ; and his beard was inveſted with its firſt 
* down. I am happy, fays Achilles immediately addreſſing 
„me, to have met with you, fince I have long deſired the 
* opportuniry of converſing with ſuch a man 5,” He then 
com- 
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complained to him, that the Theſſalians had neglected his { 
obſequies, and gave him inſtructions on this point, Apol. 0 
lonius proceeds to demand of him the following queſtions, | 
which I ſhall abridge with their reſpective anſwers, ſince b 
the narrative would otherwiſe too far lead me from my im- t 
mediate purpoſe. 1. Whether Achilles was buried, as re- T 
preſented by the Poets 7. He replies, that he was united { 
with his beloved Patroclus in a common ſepulchre 5, rc 
2. Whether Polyxena was ſacrificed on his account 59. His m 
anſwer is, that ſhe fell a voluntary victim by ſuicide at his * 
| ; la 
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tomb and through love for him 7%. 3. Whether Helena 
ever arrived at Troy, or was only feigned ſo to do by 
Homer 7%, We were for a long time ſo deceived, ſays 
he, imagining, that ſhe was at Ilium; but ſhe was really at 
the court of Proteus in Egypt, having been ſeized by 
Paris. 4. Whether Græce had produced at the ſame time 
ſo many heroes, as Homer had ſent to Troy“. Achilles 
replies, that the Barbarians were nearly equal to them in 
number, for the whole Earth at that time flouriſhed in 
virtue. 5. Why Homer was not acquainted with Pa- 
lamedes, or, if he knew him, why he has omitted to men- 
tion him 75, The Ghoſt ſolemnly maintains, that Palamedes 
was at Troy; but, becauſe this accompliſhed man was 
murdered by Ulyſſes, the Poet has been ſilent, that he 
might not proclaim the ignominy of this favoured Cha- 
rater 75, Apollonius is then commanded to reſtore the ſta- 


565 70 EPovynvo: It ad v d Tor Aﬀyaioy, GAN ig in} 75 T1 pe ENOB7G9, Y 
1 T6 ixulng Ts Ae ep MEYGAWY 45400%, TgoaTeoirav Eg ved. (Id.) 

4 ov Tyiroy deem“ & Exim, J Axid, is The Ihe, ) Ojunew totes Urodeo h 
N mira! (Id.) 


72 Hod, zn, yeovor ; nr ATT Te . x) Toy Tlewltw; ol u 
ara hies ons We Id.) | 


3 El roco Gus ond X; > r & v0ea; 7 n EXAay meyrty, emoge; 'Ownpoc i Ti Tyr Teoizy 


bart. (Id). 


whos, (Id.) 

75 Ti w * Ourpos Toy TIzAuzprony H oidey, 7 7 old ab, eS2ipts e 78 We; & ViaWp 
Wye. (Id.) | 

70 Ei Tanapuhdnc, ile, is Tgoiar 2x mJy, ode Teoio iytvelo* imei d de ove 
Quralcg te X MOXpwTaAlNg GniEIave, &: Od her, 8% etcyila. abren ig r 
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tue of Palamedes, which had been thrown down 77. At 
laſt the Spirit vaniſhes in a little lightning, when the 
Cocks began to crow 75, This expreſſion muſt remind every 
Engliſh Reader of the Ghoſt in Shakeſpeare's Hamlet ; 


It faded on the crowing of the cock 79, 


The next fable of evocation is extracted from the Romance 
of Heliodorus. In the fixth book of his Athiopick Hif. 
tory he deſcribes an Ægyptian Beldame, performing magi- 
cal ceremonies over the body of her ſon, lately killed in a 
battle. She raiſes the corſe by the force of her charms, 
who at firſt only anſwers her queſtion by nodding his head, 
and then falls *.: But ſhe again elevates him by repeating 
the proceſs with more violence, and urging him to reply 
in plain language 2. The Ghoſt then addreſſes her with a 
hollow and dreadful tone in theſe words, which ſounded, 
as if they came from a deep cavern 33, © At firſt I ſpared 


77 Kat 78 ayGAA ue T& aaa punts; dd QOavaus 7 (Id.) EY 
18 Axr⁰⁰ EU aoleary Hilęiæ, x) ve On xz GAtxIgvoves 555 5055 Tomo, (Id.) ** 
79 A. i. S. 1. vol. 10. p. 180. Ed. Johnſon & Steevens, 1778. « · 

50 TN i Tg0olvyxavoues νενẽHL,uαν owaals d ty Xugiuy poo Ti ureTi, KC. | 
(L. 6. p. 287, &c. Ed. 1619.) 

51 EEνν:§il Tt, x, 49601 io1avai Ty avi x α 0, g O Y b 
A 00921* Eamon; & H, Y TH pnlpl 7% xale yropn iA ανοαπec iro! 
Kamin vt c, x; txailo is wgoowTor. (Id. p. 293 & 294.) 

2 "EEmyeips T6 αννẽf 3; ping Wie Tay avrar IC, ẽ viva por 
ANA 5 Sn r ju%)\tiay 62401 pews n ETaVaY HG GOUTR, (Id. P» 294. ) 

53 0 vere; ol in puxou Twos 9 aTnalou Pagayputov; Bagu T6 % dN 

e (Id. p. 293.) 
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« you, O mother, and ſuffered you tranſgreſſing againſt hu- 
« man nature, forcing the laws of deſtiny, and moving by 
« incantations thoſe things which ſhould never be diſturbed g 
« for even among the dead a reverential regard is preſerved 
towards Parents as much as poſhble : But fince you have 
« cancelled that obligation, and perſevere, not contented 
« with the wicked action you began, but ſtill advancing in 
« your monſtrous guilt, and not fatisfied with raiſing me up 
« and giving a ſign, but alſo compel me a dead body to 
« ſpeak, neglecting my ſepulture, and preventing me from 
© the communication of other ſouls for your own account 
alone, hear then thoſe things, which at firſt I endeavoured 
not to reveal to thee ! Neither your other ſon ſhall re- 
© turn alive, nor ſhall you eſcape death by the ſword ; but in 
«a ſhort time, having thus conſumed your life in theſe un- 
«* lawful practices, thou ſhalt find that violent end of it, 
4 W © vhich is deſtined to all ſuch attempts: Not only in ſoli- 


"tude, but in the preſence of others haſt thou dared to 


perform theſe forbidden myſteries which ought to be con- 
& cealed in filence and darkneſs, and haſt moreover betrayed 
* the affairs of the dead to ſuch living witneſſes #4,” After 
Bs. deſcribing 


4 EVA e, Zn, ood T& wears ifrndun d ee, x; mxgarpuotony dl; The àv- 
Gunelay @vory, 9 Tovs in (401gay Yeo pous txGraGopronyy % ra axivnla Nie! 
Woloay vey Ropenye e! vag 5 wegl Tous Sbilag aidw;, IÞ bo ole re, 30 © 
Toit THY opirotc. NN N kn rar] evaiget; T9 xalc gavlny, Nel, & 
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deſcribing theſe perſons, who were a Prieſt and Virgin, the p 
Ghoſt again falls proſtrate s. The frantick Beldame, en- ' 
deavouring to diſcover and murder the Strangers, who had f 
been Spectators, pierced her groin by accident with the : 
ere& fragment of a ſpear, and thus dying immediately ful- y 


filled the prophecy of her ſon #5. This is the amount of the 
Pagan evidence, which I have been able to collect on this 
ſubject; and I have been the more diffuſe, fince I know not, 
that any Author has before expreſsly diſcuſſed it, except 
Monſieur Freret, who in the Memoirs de Literature has in- 
ſerted his “ Obſervations ſur les Oracles Rendus par les ( 
« Ames des Morts 57,” He has done little elſe than extract 
the teſtimony of Herodotus and Plutarch ; and conſequently 


H 
has handled the ſubject very ſuperficially. Towards the end 1 
he has touched on the evidence contained in the Old Teſta- , F 


ment, and particularly on the Witch of Endor, whom Saul 
conſulted to raiſe the Spirit of Samuel. I am not inclined 
to follow his mode of criticiſm, or to adopt his ſentiments 


u The tang apthidon, x, Tai; AuTai; impuiywola: yuyal; iprcdifouon, xeiet 
Jt Hing yerowirns Ths o, du Tad)" & mdnas gon unndin EQuAceTIouny* ouTe 6 mail 
Tos migtowbeic ira, ors TOY ame lug zue Jaralor i Tor cu H 
by Grog Sig er; wedkios xalaranucuce Ty AIMKEKATEWpimy OAT TI; THT 
Sila oor tis Aan Lroolnon . HT els Toig annoy 89% ird calſit 
T% oUTW; GToppnic X) Tvyn *%, Txorw Quaceriouers woclngic Tear üerintuae, a. 
un *) int Ape Tor urois Tos Twy xejurry iZopxy Tuxas* (Id. p. 295 & 296.) 
85 Tovruy tignjtyay A Exeile xalzfpaytice (Id. p. 296.) 
80 "Exaly wptupiry xreopals Jogalog, xale T5 Be mrcrmapeioa* i Mi 
Ixuo 1 in TE aa parlticay ourw dg ty N @Anguouog (Id. p. 2974) 
7 Tom, xXxili. p. 174 to 181. | 
On 


nn , as 


on theſe ſacred records, which ſhould be confidered, as 
ſanding on their own ground: But as the Greek Verſion of 
the Septuagint more often alludes to the evocation of departed 
Spirits than our Engliſh tranſlation, which has ſometimes 


lot that idea, I will here ſubjoin thoſe paſſages illuſtrating 
this ſubject : 


In Deuteronomy. 


| Oappucends + ET G£100y * Eye JoipuvBog, X TED 0T HOG, SC 
J Ts vexpoug ** 


Or a charmer, or a conſulter with familiar ſpirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer.- 


Here the word © necromancer” does not improperly convey 


; alſo ſtrictly conſonant with the Hebrew, 


In Iſaiah. 


Kut tay ef 605 dg, Chlno oe rug & ccd pill ho, I rg and 
1s yg Gavel [args TEC xav0No yore, Os EN TG KOINIees Peovoug uy o 
2 Whos JE y cb ro ee 3 Tf Exciſe: Wen 7607 Ci lun 15 
nes . 


ud when they ſhall ſay unto you, ſeek unto them that 
ave familiar ſpirits, and unto wizards that peep, and that 
utter; ſhould not a people ſeek unto their God ? for the 
ing unto the dead ? 


vs . xvili. V. 4 29 . vili. V. 19. 


Here 


the literal phraſe of one who interrogates the dead, which 


$04 A LG EST IVS. 


Here our tranſlation very imperfe&ly correſponds with the 
Greek. The wizards that peep are thoſe “ who ſpeak from 
the earth; and the laſt clauſe ſhould be rendered, 


« Why do they aſk the dead concerning the living ?” 


But it muſt be allowed, that the Engliſh is more literal with 
the Hebrew. The original term there implies © pipivit v 
which is the noiſe of the chicken in the ſhell, and which the 
Engliſh Tranſlator defigned to convey under the word 
© peep 9.“ The Greeks have alſo ig, which Heſychius 
defines to bean imitative word derived from the ſound 
4c of birds 92.“ | 
Ey Toig d % é Toig OTNNotio oli di em I 98. 


Which remain among the graves, and lodge in the monu- 
ments. e 


Here the reaſon for this conduct is omitted in our Bible, 
which the Septuagint declare to be“ for the ſake of viſions." 


0 See Reineccii Janna Hebrææ Linguæ, p. 309. ed. 1756, 

* Dr. Johnſon in his Dictionary was not aware of this ſenſe in this pal. 
ſage of Iſaiah ; or he would have undoubtedly referred to it, when uu- 
der the word Peep he has this ingenious conjecture : Perhaps it may 
** come from pip. pipio, Latin, to cry as young birds; when the chickens 
* firſt broke the ſhell and cried, they were ſaid to begin to pip or peep; 
&* and the word that expreſſed the act of crying was by miſtake applied 
« to the act of appearing that was at the ſame time,” 

9% Kale EHu n At; HI Thg v ogriay Ng. (Vox urig.) 
93 C. Ixv. v. 4. 
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The Hebrew is ſynonymous with pernoctant 94, and im- 
plies that they paſs the whole night; but no object is 
aſſigned, though it may be fairly implied, 


Thus Virgil repreſents the Prieſt in the oracular grove 
of Faunus, as beholding many ſpectres, and deriving various 
knowledge from their conference in the night; 


Sub nocte ſilenti 
pellibus incubuit ſtratis, ſomnoſque petivit; 
Multa modis ſimulachra videt volitantia miris, 
Et yarias audit voces, fruiturque Dorum 
Colloquio, atque imis Acheronta affatur Avernis 98. 


2 94 See Reineccii, Janua Hebræa Linguæ, p. 381. ed. 75%: 


* A. I. 7. v. 91. 
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Ne LVIIl. 
Verſe. | 
1142. Tate , e NUM ehe Neoiy. 


1617. J lay in wait, and ſeiz d him at the tomb. 


We were before informed by Hercules, that he expected 


to find Thanatos, or Death, revelling on the libations at the Pe 
tomb of Alceſtis; 1 
| an 

Il heißer TCs diy co Ger) ur f. Pa 

| C48 . {tr; 

And here he aſſerts, that he engaged the tyrant in that place, lat 
Thus Tzetzes in his comment on Lycophron obſerves, “tha ©2u 
Hercules, having ſeated himſelf on the monument, when fot 


'« Death came to taſte the victims, encountered him wit 
C violence, untill he reſtored the Woman 2.” It is remark 
able, that he calls the Wife of Admetus Eribcea inſtead 0 
Alceſtis 3. Horace might probably allude to this idea 0 
Pagan Superſtition in his Ode, where he repreſents the inſi 


zY, B45. | 
been i) 18 wrhucles, debeo T5 3 A 3 good, ingurtt 
erb, cee, e bo rhe e een (On v. 50. p. 10. Ed, 1702 


2 O "Adunlos io xe yuraina Egiboiar, dy g cen Ti\wlioas, (Id.) a 
tia 


ne 
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tiable avidity of Pluto, who was not to be appeaſed with the 
human ſacrifices of three hundred bulls ; 


Non ſi tricenis, quotquot eunt dies, © os 
Amice, places illachrymabilem 
Plutona tauris 4. 


| ſhall have a future opportunity on the Hecuba 5 of illuſ- 
trating the general Cuſtom of Antiquity in beſtowing liba- 
tions at the ſepulchres of deceaſed Perſons ; and therefore 
ſhall not here enlarge farther on the ſubject. An Italian, 
Pierjacopo Martello, has condemned Euripides on the ſup- 
poſed idea, that the preſence of Death at the tomb of Alceſtis 
was neceſſary for guarding her body, and has entered into 
an abſurd and metaphyfical criticiſm. His Countryman, 
Pariſotti, has defended the Poet with equal folly by an ab- 
rat appeal to poetical images, inſtead of producing the 
aternal evidence of the drama, which aſſigns the genuine 
cauſe, or the affection of Death for animal blood according 
to the Pagan notion. 


* 


4 L. 2, Od. 14. V. 7. N 
5 On, V. 537. Teatro di Martello, tom. i. p. 273. 
Raccolta d' Opuſcoli, tom. xii. p. 22 & 23. Ed. Venez. 1735. 
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No LIX. 
| — 
Verſe. | , 
. _ Thw % Oxorot Tow vef e poig n 
1146. 'Aforyvioyſai, & rr pron Poo 4 
| W 
| Till from the Gods, of 
That rule beneath, ſhe be unſanctified re 


1222. With hallow'd rites, and the third morn return, 


* 


- 


We may remember, that Thanatos, or Death, is repre- 
| ſented in the commencement of the drama, devoting Al- Bu 
ceſtis to the Infernal Powers, by the preliminary initiation 

of ſevering a lock from the departing victim; 


| Tepog v obrog TWV Roo; Nog Dew, 


"Org 200 £yx05 xu Git, h "e Bot 
Tor facred to th' Infernal Gods that head, phe 
Whoſe hair is hallow'd by this charmed blade *. exp 

| of | 


| I have there illuſtrated this ancient idea of Pagan Superſt- 
tion, and traced the origin of it3. The following paſſage 
of Lucan, which I have fince diſcovered, may be added u ne! 


3 V. 7. * Potter's Alceſtis, v. 81. © See Note Ne V. p. 3! 5 
"Tx. A. 3-24 Fs | EN . | the Wt 4 
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the teſtimonĩes on that ſubject: Erichtho is repreſented in 
his ſixth book employed in this occupation; 


Illa comam leva morienti abſcidit ephcbo#, 


Alceſtis, having ſuffered this previous ceremony, ſubmits 
to her fate; and we here ſte her reſtored to life by Hercules, 


4c I . This word implies ſome other operation, which 
we muſt here endeavour to explain, The old Latin verſion 
of Euripides from the Prelections of Melanthon has thus 
rendered it 


Nondum fas tibi hujus compellationes 
Audire, priuſquam diis inferis 
Fuerit purificata, & veniat tertius diess. 


Buchanan in his poetical tranſlation has thus expreſſed it: 


1 Nondum tibi fas ejus alloquio frui, 
Diis antequam ſeſe expiarit manibus, 
Terriſque lucem tertia oſtendet 


Both theſe verſions correſpond with the definition of H. Ste- 
phens in his Theſaurus, who explains &P»yvicw by purifico, 
expioꝰ. And all the Editors of Euripides have adopted one 
of theſe expreſſions. Barnes and Muſgrave follow Melan- 


eſti 
Tage 
d t0 


V. 563. 

5 Enripidis Tragediz, p. 37 5. Ed. Franctortit, 1662, The date of 
the firit Edition was at Baſil in 1550. 

$ Tragediz Selectæ, p 213. Ed. H. Stephens, 1 567. 

Tom. i. p. 129. 
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thon, & Morell agrees with Buchanan, Heath is the firſt 
Commentator, who has ſuggeſted a different interpretation, 
He afferts, “that the word does not convey the idea of pu- 
ce rification but deſecration; for Orcus, when he clipped 
« the hair of the Queen with his ſword, having conſecrated 
te her to the Infernal Deities, which act the Poet eloquently 
&« calls 1915, ſhe was now by ſome oppoſite ceremony to be 
- diveſted of this religious act, before Admetus could be 

permitted to enjoy her ſociety and converſation 3,” This 
learned Critick has not ſupported his ingenious interpreta- 
tion with any ancient authority, which ſeems eſſential to con- 
firm it. I will endeavour therefore to ſupply this omiſſion. 
Heſychius defines &$&yvirvas in this manner. *Amdvoe © or- 
Nu Nui cu hc, cl So lab cd hct ?). Theſe words convey 
the notion of an annulling power, counteracting conſecra- 
tion. Suidas thus explains it: *Apwyvirar α,Uñ bi,, be. 
PLOT C1" N ct bY % 70 oUAnoa, Here privation 18 implied, 
as in Heſychius. The Engliſh Tranſlator, Mr. Potter, has 
adopted this idea in his verſion of © unfanctified ;” and Mr. 
Wodhull has been no leſs happy in his verſion ; 


* Apple hoc in loch non fignificat purificare, ſed potius deſecrare. 
Orcus enim, quando gladio totondiſſet Alceſtidis capillos, eam diis ma- 
nibus ſacram dicaverat, quod diſertè yy0a« appellat Noſter, vide Y- 

76 —77. Contraria igitor aliqua cxremonia deſecranda erat, antequam 
Admeto ejus conſuetudine & colloquio frui liceret. (Notæ ad Euripidem, 
p- 60.) 

Vox aQeyiloag, 10 It is printed à xo, but was correted by Portus. 
I Vox a0291io Gals 
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Thou muſt not hear her voice, 
Till thoſe ſepulchral rites have been annull'd, 
By which ſhe to the Gods of Hell beneath 
Was render'd ſacred, and the radiant morn 
For the third time ariſe 12. 


Why three days were neceſſary for this ſolemn ſilence, has 
never yet been explained, nor am I able to aſſign any reaſon, 


I ſuſpect, that there may be ſome alluſion to the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries, couched under this dark veil. Even in the fa- 


bulous legends of Pagan Antiquity a return from death into 
a ſtate of life muſt have happened ſo ſeldom, that fimilar 


paſſages, illuſtrating this — can hardly be expected to 
be produced. 


32 Tranſlation of Euripides, vol. ii. p. 61. 
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INC E che Character of Thanatos is introduced in the K 
commencement of the Alceſtis, I will trace the ori- 

gin of this metaphyſical Perſonage, and collect the inſtances 

of other viſionary Beings, admitted into dramatick poetry. 
This awful Deity has the ſanction of the moſt venerable co 
Antiquity. Homer has repreſented him, as the Brother of | 
Sleep, in two paſſages of the Iliad :. The Cynick Diogenes Ml * 
adopted the ſame image in his laſt moments. Having fallen 


into a ſlumber, and being awakened by his Phyſician, who | 
2 

. Erb Tx Life xaciyrity Oa¹ | 
L. 4. v. 231. | Jus 


e S Oataty $9 puzoon. "Ip 
To 16, V. 672. 
aſked 
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aſked him, if he ſuffered any pain,“ Nothing, replied he; 
« one Brother only anticipates another: Sleep precedes 
« Death: This anecdote, which is recorded by Plutarch, 
is referred to Gorgias Leontinus by Stobæus with little varia- 
tion under the ſame circumſtances. Sleep, faid that dying 
« Philoſopher, is on the point of conſigning me over to his 
„ Brother 3,” - At Sparta there were two ſtatues of theſe 
allied Divinities according to Pauſanias 4. We learn from 
lian, that when the Indian Gymnoſophiſt, Calanus, ex- 
pired on the funeral pile, Alexander, ſtruck with the magna- 
nimous ſpectacle, confeſſed, that this hero had conquered 
more formidable enemies than himſelf: * have engaged, 
« exclaimed he, with Porus, Taxiles, and Darius; but 
& Calanus has combated with Pain and Death *.” The 
Author of Job has twice alluded to this bold proſopopceia. 

? Tlary & c0Qw; x) 6 xuvixcs G nalvexMtt; tis He, 20, jrrnAus txxeimay 
Te Bl, Oreytiexvieg abr ⁊8 ialps, x; Woutrov pn Ti wi auroy thy N,, 


01 (en) 6 y A Tw adinfu meerrpCary, © TW T6) ©1210 (De 
Conſol. ad Apollon. tom. 11. p. 107. Ed. 1620.) 


3 Togyics © Atoll £7} Tiepals wy T3 Bis vn aodiriinc eallaxndlne,” x&T dXtyov 
es tig UTy0y UTroAioJainuy Le. el Je rig ar Tay ii 1280 T4 WpzTlION, © Togylas 
aTprglvaio, 7:09 jus 6 UTI; Lextlas mapzxalii;ola 7 aoify, (Stobæi Sermones, 
p. Lo 5 p. 598 Ed. 1549.) 

4 ANA J. "Y7vou 2 Oasd ro. 2 TO; %* Ha Govs TIT ; walls Tz irn rd iv pla 
iynilalt. (L. 3. C. 18. P- 2835 Ed. 1696. 
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He ſpeaks of © the firſt- born of Death“, and makes De- 


ſttruction and Death ſay, we have heard the fame thereof 


« with our ears? : In the Revelation of Saint John he is 
repreſented riding © on a pale horſe,” when the fourth ſeal 
is there opened ®, 

The Græcian Tragedians have all perſonified him: Zſchy- 
Jus in his Niobe aſſerted, that he was the only God who 
hs loved not gifts; 


| Mig Yetay yer Octverlog & Foipeay teu 9. 


There is a fine apoſtrophe to this king of terrors in the Ajax 
of Sophocles ; 


Q Ode, Oavos, vo! Ty Erler. uhu to. 


Euripides in his Medza ir & Philoctetes 12 has alſo inveſted 
him with active powers. But all theſe preceding examples 
in one reſpect differ from this real exhibition of Thanatos 
in the Alceſtis : In them he has only an epick exiſtence (i! 
I may fo expreſs it) and his figure is deſcribed in narration: 


C. xviii. v. 13. 7 C. xxviil. v. 22. n. . . 

9 Vol. ii. p. 642 & 1102. Ed. Pauw. See alſo Stobæi Sermones, 117. 
p. 507. Ed. 1545, and the Scholiaſt on v. 56 of the Alceſtis. Arilto- 
phanes has alſo cited this line of Æſchylus in his Comedy of the Frogs; 


v. 1439. | 
19 V. 864. * V. 1111. 2 V. i, vol. p. 522. Ed. Barnes. 


Here 
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Here he is diſplayed to the eye of the Spectator, and has 
every property of efficient life, preſented to the human ſen- 
ſes : We muſt therefore compare him with other ideal Cha- 
raQers, introduced on the theatre. Our Poet was not the 
Inventor of theſe chimerical Perſonages in the drama. 
Eſchylus was the firſt, who admitted EI or Spectres: 
Thus ſays an ancient Biographer of that Tragedian 13; and 
in his Perſians we now find the Ghoſt of Darius. The Cho- 
rus in his Eumenides conſiſts of the Furies, and the Shade 
of Clytemnæſtra is found in that Play: But what approaches 
x Wl fill nearer to this viſionary Death is his Characters of 

Violence and Strength, or Karos and Biz, in his Prometheus. 

We may collect from the teſtimony of Longinus, that So- 

phocles imitated Æſchylus in this uſage. He obſerves, 

that the Phantom of Achilles, ariſing from his tomb, pre- 
ed ſented itſelf to the Græcians on their return from Troy in 
cs WF that Tragedian 4: The name of the piece is not recorded 
0: by the Critick ; but we are enabled to trace it from a 


n: 13 Inter ea quæ in re Scenica ab Æſchylo fuerunt reperta, Hax re- 
cenſet Biographus in M. 8. Oxonienſi & editione Robortelli, & T9» aa 
Tor Jrwpirur ννννi.e TY AaymgernTi, fe h X; wnxaral;, Bupol T6 3 
pong, GN ti, I ⁰ο⁰, KO, (See Stanley's Note on Eid Agi 
in the Argument of the Perſians of Aſchylus. (Vol. ii. p. 764. 
Ed. Pauw) 


14 AN 805 bY ON 5 Topo; in 173 0,5 7»010; ire — $2v)oy ur Jnawcia; 


Tzvoc d&710:105 TiOa1lzo1w, * wile TOY ard Tov ENA th T Ax. Miοντ 
ToÞ21y0uivs Toig 1% y75pivoic vie TE rg 2 (Sect. 15. See alſo my Illuſtrations 
on the Bacchæ, p. 416.) 
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paſſage in the Poeticks of Ariſtotle : He there ſpeaks of 4 
fimilar ſtratagem in the Ilias 1s. Now Dacier has moſt in, 
geniouſly conjectured, that this was the drama of Sopho- 
cles, fince there is nothing in Homer to ſupport it 6. Eu. 
npides followed his Predeceſſors in this cuſtom: Hence we 
find the Ghoſt of Polydorus in his Hecuba, and the Goddeſs 
of Madneſs, or Avwoz, in his Hercules, Ariſtophanes 
introduces the Characters of Wealth and Poverty, or 
TI>zsros and Iain, in his Plutus, War and Tumult, or Ils. 
Ach and Kudos, in his Peace, and the Nepeazi, or Clouds, 
are the Chorus in the Comedy of that title. Other meta- 
phyſical Beings of a nature ſtill more ſpeculative and ab- 
ſtracted were admitted by the Grecian Authors of the New 
Comedy. The prologue in a play of Menander was ſpoken 
by the God of Argument, or "Exzyyos, as we are informed 
by Lucian and Apthonius s. The Deity of Air, or 'Aj;, 
= ®avegor &, ors x) Tos Ao; rd poly i airs de 13 pole ovpCaiuy, x 
. Serie by 71 Mudeia &, prxail;, % i T 1540 7% weg TOY TITS 
(C. 15.) 

26 LIliade n' eſt 3 point dans cette allegation d' Ariſtote 7 Iliade 
d' Homere, mait une Tragedie qui avoit pour titre l' Iliade, ou le retour 
des Grecs: Et c'eſt apparemment la meme que Longin cite dans le xii 
' Chap. & qu' il attribue a Sophocle: Le denoucment de cette piece toit 
fait par  ombre d' Achille qu' on voyoit ſortir de ſon tombeau, & qui 
demandoit que les Grecs lui ſacrifiaſſent Polyxene. (Remarque 18. fur 
la Poetique d' Ariſtote, c. 16. p- 260, Ed. 1692.) 

„% Mago. 08 wapurtauites npir T& Mera mg oywy a; 6 dhe Hu 40 
29 wap no la geöôg, SX 0 %7nporalng TW? 47k T TATUNV 21% o8c419v11* Pſe udologilla, 
vol. iii. p, 165. Ed. Hemſterhuſii.) | 
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| WW { endowed with ſpeech in a fragment, preſerved by Sto- 


bæus , which is aſſigned by Grotius and Le Clerc to Phi- 
lemon . If we proceed to the Roman Theatre, we ſhall 
find in Plautus the Lar Familiaris, introduced in his Aulu- 
: laria, the Arcturus in his Rudens, and Luxuria and Inopia 
$ in his Trinummas : And, according to Phædrus, this cuſtom 
of dramatick Gods was frequent with them; 


r 

Aulæo miſſo, devolutis tonitrubus, 
„ Di ſunt locuti more tranſlatitio **, 
: 

. 


It is remarkable, that the Tragedian, Seneca, has not exhi- 
V Wl bited the Phantom of Achilles in his Troades after the 
Ilias of Sophocles, but only deſcribed it ** ; nor has he bor- 
rowed from Euripides the Monſter of Madneſs in his Her- 
> Wh cules, though the ſubject correſponded. His judgment is 


ſeldom chaſte, but in this inſtance he has ſhewn it. If he 


„knew not how to ſeize all the beauty of the original, he 
« has at leaſt wiſely avoided this Monſter,” ſays Dacier in 
. his comment on Ariſtotle's Poeticks 23, I have extracted the 


qui 29 Oder gabe, 2 BT Asbrorog od ros, 1 un i 'Abg, dy Gy 1 * Ala 
ſur (Ecloge Phyſicæ, I 1. tit. 3 p. 6. Ed. 1575.) 355 
*® Philemonis Reliquiz, p. 338. Ed. 1 | 
L. ß. fab. 7, v. 24. | 2 V. 181. &c, 14 UNg 
3 Sil n'en a pas ſcu prendre tout le beau, il a au moins ſagement 
evite ce ne, e 4 ſur le chap. 14. p. 21 5. Ed. 1692.) 
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following paſſage from Julius Scaliger, and muſt leave the 
Reader to trace the evidence, fince I confeſs myſelf unable 
to do it : © Attributz ſunt Perſonæ etiam mutis rebus : Sic 
© in Phaetone loquitur Terra & Eridanus, in Argonautis 
i Navis, in Prometheo Vultur & Mons, & Mare in Ariadna: 
& Et nos in Grecai noſtra, quam Delum inſcripſeramus, 
4 Inſulam ipſam cum Latona colloquentem ; Mors olim in 
& Chirone & Hercule, in Oedipo Erinnyes, in Oreſte Pavor, 
cc in Io Oeſtrus; prætereà Bellona, Contumelia, Obtrectatio, 
« Eloquentia, Tempus, Occaſio, Fraus, Fides, Ignavia, 
« Livor, Fas, Nefas, Pax, Juſtitia; quarum alia propria 
&« hujus generis Fabularum, alia cujus communia Galli in 
& minis utuntur non rarò & appellant Moralia 4.” Here 
we may obſerve, that Death is in this catalogue mentioned 
as a perſonage in the Chiron and Hercules of an anonymous 
Author. 1 have met with two other inſtances ſtill more 
modern. The firſt occurs in a drama, intituled Mors, 
among the Latin poems of William Drury, which were pub- 
liſhed at Douay in 1628, where this Goddeſs is a Character; 
and the other in the Roxana of William Alabaſter, acted in 
163 at Trinity College, Cambridge. The example of 
Scaliger in his own Delos involved a flagrant abſurdity, It 
was a Place and a Character in the ſame piece. He was 
therefore guilty of a common error with that of Callima- 
chus in his hymn to that Ifland, where it is perſonified, 


24 Poetice, 1. i, e. 16. p. 57. Ed. 1617, 


and 


If 
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and invites Latona to take refuge within itſelf for partu- 
rition ; | 

IItoa Toipe eig £112 Amor 25. 
Ovid has committed a fimilar blunder in his Metamor- 


phoſes, where the Earth complains to Phaeton of her own, 
conflagration ; 


, Toſtos en aſpice crines, 
, Inque oculis tantum, tantum ſuper ora favillæ 26. 


This fiction is juſtly condemned by Addiſon as unnatural :, 
and his criticiſm will equally apply to the others. Since 


F Scaliger alludes to the old Moralities of the French Thea- 
"Wl tic, we may derive evidence of the fame nature from our 
1 Engliſh Myſteries : That Death was a frequent Character in 
> WH them, we may infer from the genuine interpretation of theſe 
re lines in Shake peare; 

40 Merely thou art Death's Fool; 


For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 
And yet run'ſt towards him ſtill 28. | 


As Harlequin in our modern Pantomimes attempts to elude 
Pantaloon by various ſtratagems, ſo did the Fool endeavour 
to elude Death in theſe ancient exhibitions of our infant 


25 V. 204. 26 L. 2. v. 284, &c. 

We have here a ſpeech of the Earth, which will doubtleſs ſeem very 
unnatural to an Engliſh Reader. (Vol. i. p. 223. Ed. 1730.) 
Meaſure for Meaſure, Act I. S. I. | 
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drama : His tricks however were always fruſtrated, and he 
fell into the immediate ſnares of his cunning Antagoniſt, 
But we are enabled to produce a far more reſpectable au- 
thority, where Death was defigned a CharaQter on the ſtage 
in our own language. This appears from the original ſketches 
& Paradife Loſt, ſtill preſerved, which Milton intended for 
a tragedy *9. Hence his famous allegory of Sin and- Death 
was afterwards interwoven inro his Epick poem: This has 
been reprobated by Addiſon, <* becauſe Perſons of ſuch chi. 
* merical exiſtence are not proper actors, and there is not 
« that meaſure of probability annexed to them which is re- 
6 „ quiſite | in this kind 3.“ If this beautiful remark attaches 
on the Epopceia, it will ſtrike the Drama with till greater 
force, fince all marvellous machinery is leſs adapted to the 
latter than the former. Hence we muſt condemn this Cha- 
racter of THanatos in this Alceſtis. Other Criticks have 
cenſured it for different reaſons. Dacier on Ariſtotle pro- 
nounces the dialogue between him and Apollo in the 
opening of the Play unneceſſary 37, The Italian Tranſlator, 
Martello, blames the mixture of an ideal Perſonage with real 
Actors, “ becauſe, if there be any thing, ſays he, on which 
life __ not to be "Orgs it is death: and, if ani- 


3. 


29 > See Johnſon's Lives of 70 Engliſh Port Fa ii. 8 27 to1 270 
Ed, 1781. | | 

30 See. Spectator, Ne 2; a "aa 
Vi Louverture de VAlceſte pouroit fort = E faire fans Allan; ; le 
dialogue de ce dieu avec la mort Etoit peu neceſſaire. (Remarque 19 fur, la 
| Poetique | &Ariſtote, p- 261. Ed. 1692.) 
« mated 
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« mated, we ought to make him ſpeak with ſuch Beings, 
« as Fever, Envy, &c. not with Apollo 32.” In vindication of 
Euripides, another Italian Tranſlator, Pariſotti, has repelled 
the attack, and attempted to diſtinguiſh between active and 
paſſive Death 33: Their arguments on both ſides are ſo mi- 
ſerably futile, that they do not deſerve inſertion, The 
manly ſenſe of Johnſon however muſt not paſs unnoticed 
on this ſubjeCt : © To give material agency to ſuch allego- 
% rical Characters, ſays the Engiiſh Biographer in the Life 
“of Milton, is to ſhock the mind by aſcribing effects to 
© nonentity : In the Prometheus of Æſchylus, continues he, 
“Violence and Strength, and in the Alceſtis of Euripides 
© we ſee Death brought upon the ſtage all as active Perſons 
of the Drama; but no precedent can juſtify abſurdity 34, " 
Hence we will n to analyze the Character of Alceſtis 
herſelf, This Theſſalian Queen is repreſented, as ynmediately 


2 Primieramente quel ſuo meſcolar fra gli attori reali un perſonaggio 
ideale, come la Morte, & coſa troppo inveriſimile, ed in conſeguenza 
inſoffrivile ; perchè, ſe v'ha qualche coſa, a cui non ſi debba dar vita, 
queſta & la Morte; e quando dare le ſi doveſſe, facciamola parlar con la 


febbre, con Vinvidia, col tradimento, & c. ¶ Dedicaz one a L'Alceſte, tom. 


i. p. 273. Teatro Italiano Ed, Rom. 1715) The Author in the original has 
ſubſtituted Hercules inſtead of Apollo, as the Character, with whom 
Thanatos converſes. I have corrected this error in my verſion. 

23 See Raccolta d'Opuſcoli Sciemifici e Filologici, tom xii. p. 19, &c. 


Ed. Venez, 1735. It is curious, that he alſo ſhould have imitated the 


error of Martello in ſubſtituting Hercules, inſtead of Apollo: La Morte 
utrodotta da Euripide à parlar con Ercole. (Id. p. 22.) 
Lives of the Engliſh Poets, vol. i. p. 258. Ed. 1781. 
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| preparing for her fatal cataſtrophe with the moſt moral 
purity and religious reſignation. She bathes her chaſte body 
in the pure rivulet, and arrays it in ſplendid apparel : Then, 
advancing to the altar of Proſerpine, ſhe prays with Werum 
fervour for her infant Children: With her own hand ſhe 
crowns each domeſtick hearth, and without uttering a mur. 
mur, or ſhedding a tear, ſhe performs every ſacred ſolem. 
nity. The Poet artfully inſinuates, that her beauty was un- 
impaired, and that her charms were now in their meridian 
luſtre. After this ceremony ſhe returns to her bridal cham. 
ber. Here her affection recoils, and we behold the Heroine 
melted into the Lover. She now addrefles her nuptial couch 
with a farewell apoſtrophe and in a ſtrain of the moſt engag- 
ing delicacy : Her preſent condition is contraſted with her 
paſt happineſs ; yet ſhe diſdains to murmur, and defies any 
Succeſſor of her bed to excel] her in chaſtity, though ſhe 
might in fortune. This appeal to the hymenæal chamber 
in the moments of horror and diſtreſs was a favourite image 
of ancient poetry. Thus Deianira in the Trachiniz of So- 
phocles exclaims ; 
Q Ayn Te % ue 2 116k 

To Aormov ijòn Ne, we tu & Wor: 

Actos er ey Nr c cr ie 35. 

Farewell (ſhe cry'd) for ever farewell now 


My nuptial couch! for never ſhalt thou more 
Receive this wretched burden 35. 


35 V. 939. 30 Franklin's Sophocles, vol. ii. p. 129. Ed. 1759- 
; | Virgil 
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Virgil probably imitated theſe Grecian models, when he 
thus repreſents his dying Queen of Carthage; 


Nie poſtquam Iliacas veſtes notumque cubile 
Conſpexit, paulum lachrymis & mente morata 
Incubuitque toro, dixitque noviſſima verba 37. 


But when ſhe view'd the garments looſely ſpread, 


. Which once he wore, and ſaw the conſcious bed, 
n WM She paus'd, and with a ſigh the robes embrac'd ; 
* Then on the couch her trembling body caſt, 

1 Repreſs d the ready tears, and ſpoke her laſt 3, 


It is obſerved by Pariſotti 39, that Triſſino has cranſplanted 
into his Sophoniſba the de from the death of Alceſtis: 


e Thus ſhe accoſts her couch in a correſponding vein : 


E poſtaſi à ſeder ſopra il ſuo letro 
Soſpirò forte e difle : O letto mio, 

Ove depoſi il fior della mia vita, 
Rimanti in pace; da queſt' ora innanzi 
Dormiro ne la terra eterno ſonno 9. 


Jer 
ige 


This Tranſlator of Euripides alſo adds, that Sperone Speroni 
has placed his Canace, when ſhe kills herſelf, in a ſimilar 


poſture, and has given her ſentiments obviouſly derived from 
the Grecian drama; 


Letto de miei diletti mentre a Dio piacque, &c 47, 


37 Fn. I. 4. v. 650. 38 Heyders Eneis, b. iv. v. — 
39 Raccolta aha hates Scientifici e Filologici, tom, x11, Pa 12+ Ed, 
50. Venez. 1735. 


irgil d. p. 12. Id. p. 49. 
\ 
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We next contemplate Alceſtis in the moſt intereſting ſitua. 
tion. She endeavours with unavghling efforts to abandon the 
object of her affection, and then ſhe pants for another fare. 
well look : Her ſobbing Infants cling around their Mother's 
robes, and are claſped to her parental boſom : Each weep. 
ing Domeſtick is honoured with her royal hand, and ad- 
dreſſed in the moſt endearing terms. The inconſolable Ad. 
metus ſupports his expiring Conſort, and implores her not 
to deſert him. But ſhe now conſumes with. diſeaſe, and 


ſcarcely breathing is anxious to ſteal another glance from the 


departing day, as never ö to enjoy again the ra- 
diance of the Sun. 


"Owuos de, Koirep opungev ανανν, Ert 
Ku mporavyes H reg NM, 
"Ng à wor ie, M wy πν ον-.τ], 
"Aſwee x H. N πν] ⁰ Ct l. 


This laſt expreſſion is wu rendered by the Italian Tranſlator, 
Carmeli; 


Vuole 
Come involar degli Febei pied 
La dolce viſta 43. 


\ 


Yet ſome Cammentators have bad fo little taſte, as to ſub- 
ſtitute the cold ward ara, inftead of tt; by which 
Alceſtis is repreſented only ſolicitous to behold, inſtead of 


4 V. 206. | 2 43 Ws 95 tom. 11¹. P · 47. | 
44 See the Note of Barnes, on v. 204. 
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ſtealing the ray of light. The ſentiment itſelf is no leſs 
philoſophical than poetical ; 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing lingering look behind 45 


Theſe lines of Gray are conſidered by Johnſon, in his Life of 
that Poet, as original; and he afferts, that he had never 
ſeen the notions in any other place 46. I am inclined to ſup- 
poſe, that the ideas might be derived from this paſſage in 
the Alceſtis, fince there is a conformity of ſentiment, and 
even a fimilarity of expreſſion in the laſt line: But the imi- 


tation of Gray is more obviouſly perhaps derived from Mil- 
ton than Euripides: 


Who would loſe, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being? 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through Eternity, 
To periſh rather, ſwallow'd up and loft 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion# 2 - 


After this picture of the dying Theſſalian Queen, dtawn by 
the Domeſtick of the palace, we behold the Heroine herſelf 


® Gray's Elegy, p. 54. Ed. Glaſgow, 1768. 
Lives of the Engliſh Poets, vol. iv. p. 485. Ed. 1787. 
Faradiſe Loſt, b. ii. v. 751. 
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on the ſlage. On her firſt entry we find her imagination 
tranfported into a ſublime viſion : She fancies, that the 
Ferryman of Pagan Hell is actually preſent in his boat, and 
not only hears Charon's voice, but repeats his very words, 
complaining of delay, and urging her inſtant departure. Ac- 
cording to her inflamed ideas, ſhe is already in the In. 
fernal Manſions, and in the 205 preſence of the King of 
Terrors: 


Ou 9 22 , 
Wa & avnav, Un _—_ KUGuRue 
ee (GNeTrWv wo eped]ag "Adag 45 


Doſt chow 0 not 4 FEY 1258 
How ſtern he frowns beneath his gloomy. brows 
The impetuous Pluto 49 ? 


Is not the Reader here tempted to aſk the very queſtion 
with Alceſtis? Is not the object diſplayed to the eye by 
the magick enchantment of the Poet? It is wonderful, that 
Longinus did not illuſtrate his elegant chapter of Viſions 
with this n and animated une, 'Oray & Nyns, un 
end ici % dc He born, S vir oi rig To; d I 
That it did not eſcape the exquiſite taſte of Racine, 1 have 
already ſhewn in a Note on this Play r. Alceſtis proceeds 


„ $ 
* 


42 V. 261. V Potter's Alceſtis, v. 264. 
59 De Sublim. ſect. 15. See alſo my end, No XXIV. on the Illuſtrations 
| of the Bacchæ, p. 408. N | 

n See Ne XVIII. on v. 256, p. 97. 
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to repreſent her ſituation to Admetus. She aſſerts, that ſne 
might have ſurvived him, and been married to another Mo- 
narch ; but her conjugal love triumphed over every other 
ſentiment, and ſhe expired in the bloom of life without re- 
luctance, the Subſtitute of her Huſband. This magnani- 
mous ſacrifice is contraſted. with the daſtard conduct of Ad- 
metus's Parents, who abandoned their Son, and ſuffered her 
to expire. After this amiable diſplay of her conduct as a 
Wife, ſhe relapſes into the Mother. Her parental regard 
for her Orphan Children is ſhewn by ſoliciting their Father 
not to eſpouſe another Woman after her deceaſe, fince ſhe 
conſiders a Stepdame, as a monſter of malignity : Her Son 


might perhaps be ſheltered, but her Daughter would be in- 


evitably expoſed to all the conſequences of imperious con- 
tumely: Hence the innocent Virgin might be blaſted in 
her reputation ; nor would a mother attend her in her bri- 


: dal hour, nor parent* conſole her under the throes of par- 
* » | 
) WM turition : 
at 
3 * f ” 7 \ 
8 Ov y2p os αẽEjie B75 Wu feral mos, 
* Obr' e T0x004 Tow! Japoviel, TEO 82. 
yo . ; o . * 
a This laſt image will probably offend the delicacy of modern 
ve 0-6 ag . * . . 6 
þ Criticiſm ; but the Ancients were leſs faſtidious in their ſen- 
ds 


timents and expreſſions copied from Nature; and the Eng- 
Iſh Reader, who reflects, that he often hears the following 
language in Shakeſpeare, uttered by Lady Macbeth, with 


8 V. 318. 
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applauſe, will be more inclined to ſhew indulgence t to the 
Grecian Poet; 


I have given ſuck; and know 
7 How tender *tis to love the babe that milks me; 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums 53. 


Yet what modern Dramatiſt would venture on alluſions 
_ couched in ſuch diction, or thus expoſe himſelf to the ma- 
lignant ſatire of contemporary Wit? Alceſtis, having now 
obtained the ſanction of Admetus's promiſe, delivers her two 
Children into his hand, and then expires. Such is the faint 
outline of this inimitable Queen, whom Piety, Love, pa- 
rental Tenderneſs, ſocial Benevolence, and every other Virtue, 

conſpire to adorn with their rival charms. The Votary, Wife, 
Mother, Miſtreſs, diſcharges the moral duties of each different 
ſituation, and diſplays a finiſhed model of human Nature. 
It 1s a fingular fatality, that Euripides, who has drawn the 
lovelieſt portrait of Woman, ſhould have been ſtigmatized 
with the odious epithet of Miroyvys, or the Hater of the 
fair ſex, by the Ancients, We learn from Athenæus, that 
this ſarcaſm ſhould be conſtrued only in a dramatick, and 
not a phyſical ſenſe. This Critick records from the teſti- 
mony of Hieronymus's Commentaries a witticiſm of Sopho- 
eles on this ſubject. When he heard his Contemporary Rival, 
branded with this appellation, he replied, "Or: fe 


53 Vol. iv. p. 489. Ed, Johnſon and Steevens, 1778. 
3 7 75 
2000 
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& It is then in his tragedies alone, ſince his Character is the 


« reverſe in life.” We alſo find it mentioned by Stobæus 55 
Athenæus likewiſe on another occafion contraſts the oppo- 
ſite paſhons of theſe two Poets, and accuſes Sophocles of 
2 criminal attachment while Eviipiges was inclined to a 
natural foible ; ÞRopeicas de 7 10 Too, we Evgrrtors S- 
ums s. But, according to the fragment of Hermefianax 
the Colophonian 57, extracted from his Elegies, and inſerted 
in Athenæus 5*, Euripides is charged with this odious 
erime ; 
| Sn 85 KC1E1v0v by ce wrpu yl Ar dba, 
Kai wks {4905 Mad 148909 C £X, TUYEY wv 
Tzrog uh yueinag, vio cuehE TU 
 Toge vue &7 er05of eg, 
Ada Monedoving cy g xo[virco]e Aavengy 
Atryzluy 59 ped emrev 05 Ag cin. 


-'- 208 oy I I of Efgiridng 3 wol led vv 78 k iloginors ropriuacs 


gel Grog, Ericylos EoPoni7 Two, &c. (L. 1 Ze Ce i. p. 557. Ed. 1612.) 

55 Sermones, c. 6. p. 80. Ed. 1 549- 

86 Id. c. 7. p. 603. 

57 We have had lately two editions of this Fragment, one by Ruhnkenius, 
and the other by the Rev. Mr. Weſton, who have both illuſtrated this ob. 
ſeure piece of ancient poetry with great erudition. An Engliſh Verſion 
of it may be ſeen in Mr. Cumberland's Obſerver, vol. i. No 40, p. 10g. 

L. 13. c. 8. p. 603. 

** Malim 'Appilar, ſays Caſaubon in his comment. (Id. vol. ii. p. 882, 
Ed. 1612, 
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Theſe lines are very obſcure, and probably corrupt: yet an 
anecdote in the Life of our Poet by Manuel Moſchopulus 


0 
contains a charge of a correſponding nature. He there in- t 
forms us, that, as Euripides was going to viſit Craterus, 
the favourite of Archelaus, at an unſeaſonable hour, he loſt y 
his life not by dogs, but by the rage of ſome Women, 
who tore him to pieces; for he too, ſays he, was addicted 
to ſimilar paſſions . The Cambridge Editor repels the ma- 
lignity of this tory, as repagnant to the chaſte manners and / 
the advanced age of the Poet, who had then arrived at his t 
ſeventy- fifth year O: He alſo appeals to the teſtimony of 0 
Dionyſius Byzantinus, who maintains in an epigram of the { 
Anthologia, that Euripides fell a victim to age and death, þ 
and not to any fatal accident of this kind; 0 
Ov os xuvay = νι Ebprridn, £32 mp cu f 
Oiepog, Toy oxo/ing Kurgidog nAorpioy, i 
Ah Aldng el yiioog Ur tub ©, : 
But to return to the drama; the next Character which pre- N 
ſents itſelf, is Admetus. If this Monarch is tried by the F 
laws of Gallantry, we ſhall be apt to contemn the Man, 4 
. 1 3 . P 
0.” Bregad N igldpnoms, N 070 xuray, cn” oro yuranar airy Sacra 09% t 
WWogwopurrecy awge Tec KeaTipry Tov iewuirey *Apencs x ag T7 avrH x) wtf 755 b 


T0876; tewlage (See the Edition of Barnes, p. 50.) 

„n Alia narrantur de mulieribus & Cratero Archelai amaſio, quæ velut 

ab ipſa ratione diſſentanea, ne quid hie repetam de poetæ caſtis moribus & 

provecta ætate, procul hinc ableganda judico. (Id. p. 31.) 
L. 3. c. 25. ep. 37. v. 3. 

a who 


$3 4 
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N who preſerves his life by the ſubſtitution of a Woman, and 
j diſdain the Huſband, who is protected by the ſacrifice of 
the Wife: Thus Ovid, imploring the interceſſion of his 

Conſort to the Emperour Auguſtus during his exile, recoils 


with abhorrence from ſuch an idea: 

Si mea mors redimenda tuà (quod abominor) eflet, 
Admeti conjux, quam ſequereris, erat 53! 

| And, if” Euripides had affigned ſome powerful incentive for 
$ this conduct to overbalance the imputation of perſonal fear, 
f ſuch as patriotiſm for inſtance, it would have tended to pre- 


ſerve the majeſty of the hero with effect ; but he adopted 
his materials from the Annals of Pagan Hiſtory, and reſted 
on the ſimple baſis of Ancient Mythology in ſupport of his 
fable. Beſides I have already obſerved 4, that Alceſtis hav- 
ing once devoted herſelf, it muſt be admitted, that Adme- 
tus had no longer the power of dying for himſelf, which 
helps to palliate his conduct: If therefore we ſuppoſe this, 
we muſt allow, that his lamentation is diſtinguiſhed with 
every. poſſible mark of conjugal love and reſpect. His grief 
in one inſtance alone, as I have already ſhewn és, is tranſ- 
potted into a romantick extravagance. On his return from 
the ſepulchre he revolts at each object of his palace, and 
paints his forlorn' condition with elegance and pathos. In 


© Epiſt. ex Ponto, 1. 3. ep. 1. v. 106. 

* See Preliminary Eſſay, p. 9. 

* See my Note, No XXIII. on V. 348, p. 126. 

| vain 
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vain does the Chorus attempt to conſole him. He is too 
much abſorbed in woe to liſten to the voice of friendſhip, 
The idea of his loſt Partner entirely occupies his mind, 
Society terrifies him, as he would there be diſguſted ; and 
ſolitude is ſtill more dreadful, fince the recollection of his 
Queen would haunt his fancy. The very image of his nup- 
tial couch would inevitably ſtrike his affrighted eye; 

H juey vag Sd e She ju" nf, 

Fuveurts £vcg tbr dy Eoidw Kev, 

Opires T tv c Ice 6, 


T bis natural ſentiment correſponds with the picture of the 
loveſick Dido in the Aneid; 


Sola domo mceret vacul, ſtratiſque relictis 
Incubat; illum abſens abſentem auditque videtque 67. 


But the widowed Halcyone in the Metamorphoſes of Ovid 

may be contraſted ſtill nearer with the Theſſalian king; 
Vacuum petit anxia lectum, 

Seque toro ponit z renovat lectuſque locuſque 

Halcyones lachrymas, & que pars admonet abſit 5. 


And the beautiful language of the forſaken Ariadne in her 
Epiſtle to Theſeus is of the ſame quality; 


Sæ pe torum repeto, qui nos acceperat ambos; 
Sed non acceptos exhibiturus erat; 


9 1 . 4. v.85. ® L, xiv 47 
Et 
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Et tua, qua poſſum, pro te veſtigia tango; 
Strataque quæ membris intepuere tuis. 

Incumbo, lachrymiſque toro manante profuſis, 
Preſſimus, exclamo, te duo; redde duos: 

Venimus huc ambo; cur non diſcedimus ambo? 
Perfide, pars noſtri, lectule, major ubi eſt 9 


oa — @0 


Such is the melancholy ſcenery of Admetus's domeſtick woe. 
We next contemplate him chagrined with every foreign 
ſpectacle; but his greateſt apprehenſion ariſes from the hor- 
ror of that obloquy, which may be darted againſt him on 
account of his puſillanimous attachment to human life, and 
his cowardly ſubterfuge from death ; 


IC 


Esel d& ju. lig txbeog wy xu rede 

"188 Toy air le Gre, os 8% e721, waver 
A nv SQ UAE M 

TEpevye adn 70. 


This dread of ſhame i is certainly the greateſt incentive of vir- 
tuous ackion. Even the Homerick Hector might perhaps 
zvoid the battle, if his ſaul did not recoil at that imputation, 


er which the Trojan Women might caſt on him; 


A N Wis 
A Trang % TewaSog EN Ng, 
Alus, Kan0g tg, b GAVTKACH TION woto 15% 


s Heroid, Epiſt, 10. v. 58. 70 V. 957. 71 II. 1, 6. v. 443. 
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How would the ſons of Troy in arms renown'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments ſweep the 
ground, . 
Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 
Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame 72 ! 


Another feature in this Character of Admetus is the vener- 
able regard for- hoſpitality. I could have wiſhed, that he 
had not violated truth in his dialogue with Hercules, where 
he diſguiſes the cauſe of his mourning, left his heroick 
Gueſt ſhould depart from the houſe of woe. We learn from 
him, that the epithet ge 73, or inhoſpitable, would com. 

- Plete the ſum of his miſery. Hence the reward, ariſing 
from this act of benevolence, produces the cataſtrophe of the 
plot. When his Conſort is reſtored, veiled under a coun- 
terfeit form, he is ſtruck with the reſemblance of this ima- 
ginary Stranger to Alceſtis herſelf, feels the pang of remorſe, 
and pathetically exclaims, 


Aouw Yap, PIT elo, vurcc dpd 
Eu 7% 


When I look on Ws 
Methinks 1 ſee my Wife . 


Is not this the language of genuine Nature, delivering het 
ſentiments with the moſt intereſting ſimplicity ? He at fu 


4 


72 Pope's Iliad, b. vi. v. 565. ens. 
74 V. 1068. 75 Potter's Alceſtis, v. 1140. 


7 refuſes 
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refuſes to receive her, but at laſt, overpowered by Her- 


cules, he conſents, though with the utmoſt reluctance and 
horror; 


Nic ww 8 u cid cdl voiſci Let Wotslg 75. 
5 Thou doſt conſtrain me, King, againſt my will 76. 


re It is remarkable, that the Author of the Greek Argument, 
« Wl prefixed to this Play, afferts, that Admetus perſeveres in 
his reſolution not to accept the Stranger from Hercules, who 


en fy en5/9477, But this is contrary to the internal evidence 
of the drama, though I could have wiſhed it had been con- 
ſiſtent with truth, fince I think it would have been an im- 
provement. The next Character, which demands our at- 
tention, 1s the aged Pheres, Under this Perſonage is con- 
veyed a bitter ſarcaſm on thoſe old Men, who prefer a ſtate 
of ignominious decrepitude io a glorious death. The Fable 
of Æſop, intitled xy 2 Oxvx/og, is here exemplified. The 
Moraliit teaches, that every one 1s a lover of life, and how- 
ever oppreſſed with years, or involved in misfortunes, the 
lingering wretch refuſes to be relieved, and ſolicits his burden 
her to be replaced on his aching ſhoulders, Toy Sg A pos 
firſt 


5 V. 1108. 75 Potter's Alceſtis, v. 1189. 


77 Ed. Barnes, p. 264, 


| en; 
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end; po; 18 is his prayer in that anxious moment. Hence 

in the correſponding language of Shakeſpeare 
We would fardels bear 

To groan and ſweat under a weary life 79. 


. 


This melancholy ſentiment of exhauſted human Nature is 
no where ſo finely expanded, as in the flowing lines of Prior, 
addrefled to Mezeray ; | | 


*Tis range, dear Author, yet it true is, 
That down from Pharamond-to Louis 
All covet life, yet call it pain: 
All feel the ill, yet ſhun the cure; 
Can ſenſe this paradox endure ? 
Reſolve me Cambray or Fontaine, 
The man, in graver tragick known, 
Tho! his beſt part long ſince was done, 
Still on the ſtage defires to tarry; 
And he, who play'd the Harlequin, 
After the jeſt ſtill loads the ſcene, 
Unwilling to retire, tho' weary 80. 


Hiſtorical inſtances are not wanting to confirm the truth 
of this moral aſſertion. The Philoſopher Theophraſtus 


7* Fab. xx. p. 16. & Addenda, p. 252. Ed. Oxon. 1718. © The Old & 
Man and Death“ is allo to be found among the Oriental Fables of Lok- qu 
man, inſerted in the Arabian Grammar of Erpenius, po 
79 Hamlet, A. iii. S. i. vol. x. p. 278. Ed. Johnſon & Steevens, 1 om 
. 99 i. p. 123, Ed. 1733. ll 
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genes Laertius ; yet we learn from Cicero, that he was 
reported to have accuſed Nature on his death-bed, becauſe 
ſhe had aſſigned a protracted term of life to Ravens and 
Stags, which was of no uſe to them; and had beſtowed on 
Man ſo limited a period, who was ſo intereſted in this event; 
for had his exiſtence been enlarged, human life might poſ- 
fibly have been accompliſhed in all arts and ſciences : He 
therefore complained of his own diflolution at the moment, 
when he began to have a view of them 52. The effeminate 
and diſgraceful ejaculation of Mæcenas on this ſubject has 
been preſerved by Seneca ; This Epicurean Courtier thus 
exclaimed ; 
Debilem facito manu, 
| Debilem pede, coxa ; 
Tuber adſtrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes ; 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene elt ; 
Hanc mihi, vel acuta 
Si ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine 53 ! 


„ ExNT 3 ynexiog B irn wi x; oyJornmnoviae (L. 5. p-. 123. Ed, 1664.) 

** Theophraſtus autem moriens accuſaſſe naturam dicitur, quod cervis 
& cornicibus vitam diuturnam, quorum id nihil intereſſet, hominibus, 
quorum maximè intereſſet, tam exiguam vitam dediſſet; quorum fi ætas 
potuifſet eſſe longinquior, futurum fuiſſe, ut omnibus perfectis artibus 
omni doctrinà hominum vita erudiretur : Querebatur igitur ſe tum, cum 
lla videre ceepiſſet, extingui. (Tuſcul. Queſt ; l. g. c. 28.) 

'3 Epiſt. 191, tom. ii. p. 501. Ed. 1672, 
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reached the period of eighty-five years, as is recorded by Dio- 
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The Roman Philpſopher has condemned this“ turpiſſimum 
*« votum,“ as he juſtly brands it with manly indignation, 
and concludes his ſpirited remonſtrance in theſe emphatick 
words: © Quid huic optes niſi deos faciles ? quid ſibi vult 
e iſta carminis effeminati turpitudo ? quid timoris demen- 
c tiſſimi pactio? quid tam fœda vitæ mendicatio ? Huic pu- 
e tas unquam recitafſe Virgilium, 


« Uſque adeone mori miſerum eſt #4 ?” 


It is this wretched attachment to the languiſhing remnant 
of decaying life, that characteriſes Pheres ; but Euripides 
has made him defend himſelf againſt the attack of Admetus 
in the drama: He there aſſerts, that neither Nature nor Cuſ- 
tom ever required the ſacrifice of the Father, as the ſubſti- 
tute for the Son, and expatiates on the pleaſure of human 
exiſtence, retorting the imputation of cowardice. His lan- 
guage is the reverſe of that which the affectionate Mother 
in another tragedy of our Poet adopts: Andromache, there 
menaced with the death of her child, unleſs ſhe deſcended 
from the altar of refuge to be ſacrificed herſelf, pronounces 
her reſolution to deſcend to hell, that ſhe may avert his 
fate, and confiders it as a diſgrace not to die for her 
offſpring; | 
Eu & Gyeldog un æve te oͤreg Z 0 
„ Texyoy, 1 rensre g, ws OV u Sanns, 
Ereingw og n 55, 


24 Id, p. 502. 5 Andromache, v. 410, 413, 414» 
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The old Evander in the neid pours the ſame ſentiments over 


his deceaſed Pallas, and wiſhes that he could have preſerved 


his life by the exchange of his own ; 


Contra ego vivendo vici mea fata, ſuperſtes 

Reſtarem ut genitor : Troùm ſocia arma ſecutum 
Obruerent Rutuli telis, animam ipſe dediſſem, 

Atque hæc pompa domum me, non Pallanta, referret *7* 


Every Reader, who ſympathizes with theſe fine feel- 
ings of generous humanity, muſt contemn the abject 
Pheres; and the Poet has contrived to render him com- 


an intire indifference for human eſteem after his own 


death; 

5 Kozws 02.821) 8 . Ocarbili [401 . 

An ill report will not affect me dead“. 

; 

j The contentious dialogue between him and his ſon has been 


am afraid, are rather too overſtrained, and his aſſertions not 
aways warranted, He tells us for inſtance, that Admetus 


* ſe voir d' obeir A un dieu, qui lui ordonne de vivre.“ 


1 Fn. I. xi. v. 163. * V. 726. * Potter's Alceſtis, v. 771. 
99 Theatre des Grecs, tom. iii. p. 171, Ed. 1732. 
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pletely odious by giving him a ſentiment which conveys 


much cenſured by ſome modern Criticks, and Brumoy has 
elaborately endeavoured to defend it; but his arguments, I 


was commanded by Apollo to live, © Par. la neceſſité, od il 
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But what evidence is there of this, ſince he was only condi. 
tionally reprieved? Again he ſuppoſes, * that Pheres, 
“willing to aſſiſt at the funeral of Alceſtis, ſacrificed by 
& his obſtinacy, appears both to inſult the grief of his ſon, 
te and to offend the god.” Secondement Pheres voulant | 
s affiſter aux funerailles d'Alceſte, qu'il a ſacrifiè par ſes rc. 
s fus, ſemble inſulter doublement a la douleur de ſon fils, 
ci & offenſer doublement Apollon 91. But Pheres had no I 
defign of this ſort, and only complied with a Grecian Cuſ- [ 
tom of beſtowing ornaments on deceaſed bodies 9* ; there is a 
nothing in the Play to juſtify this ſuppoſition. . Another 
Frenchman, Monſicur Racine, in his Diſcourſe on the Imita- 
tion of Manners in Poetry, inſerted in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, has al. 
luded to this Scene in the following words: * Les idées du 


«* devoir n'ont pas eſte moins differentes ſuivant les temps & fli 
«les heux, que celles de I honneur. Sans doute quelque m 
Joy pareille ou quelque maxime de religion, firent paroitre cc 
« juſtes aux Atheniens, les reproches d' Admete a Pheres. Wl ©: 
“Ce n'eſt pas ici le lieu de juſtifier cette fameuſe ſcene d' the 
* Euripide, ſi connue des ennemis de I Antiquite ; il me er 
e ſuffit de prouver par cette example, que les hommes be 
de n'ont pas eu toujours les memes idees ſur leur principaux Wh occ 
* devoirs 93,” There is no truth in this remark ; neither IM tha 

this 


* Id. p.17% es Sec my Note, Ne XLIV, on v. 613. p. 215: 
| 5 V Tom. xiii. p. 365. 
8 law 


law nor religion had any thing to do either with the ſenti- 
ments or language in queſtion : the fact is, that the mode of 
reaſoning and argument correſponded with the prevailing ge- 
nius and taſte of the Athenians, who were ſo much attached 
to the ſpirit of controverſy, and eloquence of debate on all po- 
litical and philoſophical topicks. However I cannot but think 
this logical combat of jarring words more adapted to the fo- 
rum than theatre, and inconſiſtent with the nature of dra- 
matick poetry: The Ancients had their reſpective faults, 


the duty of juſt criticiſm neither to idolize any particular age 
or country with blind bigotry, nor to cenſure with indiſcri- 
minate malignity. The Character of Hercules, as diſplayed 
in the Alceſtis, now remains for our contemplation. In the 
firſt ſcene between him and Admetus there is too much tri- 
fling antitheſis of dialogue, which rather degrades both the 
monarch and hero. Brumoy's vindication of it is curious: 
* On Etoit moins delie & moins penetrant du tems d' Her- 
*cule que du notre 9.” But ſurely the human capacity 
ſhould be allowed equal in regard to common ſenſe in all 
zras, and no reaſon can he aſſigned, why Hercules ſhould 
be deficient in diſcernment, as he rather appears to be on this 
occaſion, Beſides it is not ſo much the age of Hercules, as 
that of Euripides himſelf, which ought to be confidered in 
this reſpect; and Brumoy muſt admit, that the Athenians 


Theatre des Orecs, tom. ili, p. 174. Ed. 1732. 
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as well as the Moderns, in all their compoſitions ; and it is 
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were not ſubject to his remark. We next behold Hercules 
returned from the banquet, where he is repreſented to have 
revelled in convivial intemperance. His appearance corre- 
ſponds with this deſcription. He harangues on the ſhort- 
neſs of life, the enjoyment of pleaſure in that fugitive ſtate, 
the certainty of death, and concludes his merry lecture with 
this axiom 
"Oilers 32 Ines DOiles 2 Ppovery Nu 95. 


Since we are mortal, be our minds intent 
With mortal things 96. 


T have already ſhewn in a Note 97, how one of his precepts 
or evGoaus oav70, tallies with the epitaph of Sardanapalus; 
and here we may obſerve another ſtriking analogy of ſenti- 
ment, as contained in the Epigram of the Anthologia on the 
tomb of that efleminate Monarch; 


ES el deo GT Byy'og ug Toy Suu dege, 
Teoroperog Sαννẽ. Gov oo ob rig doi . 


Since, Mortal, thou art born with mortal ſoul, 
Revel in Pleaſure, quaff her genial bowl; 

For naught avails thee, when the filent tomb 
Shall once confign thee to Oblivion's doom. 


95 V. 799. Mi 9 Potter's Alceſtis, v. 854. 
97 Ne L. on v. 788, p. 251. L. 3. C. 7. p. 217, Ed. 1566, 
2 | | Mr. 
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Mr. Potter, the Engliſh Tranſlator, has called this ſpeech 


of Hercules A grace borrowed from Comedy s..“ But I 
cannot conſider it in this light, ſince the Fpicurean leſſon 
is ill adapted to the virtuous Character of this exalted hero: 


| am tempted to exclaim with indignation in the words of 
Horace, 


Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Innixus arces attigit igntas © ? 


The Scholiaſt has advanced another objection to this ſcene : 


« The Poet, ſays he, has improperly introduced the intoxi- 


e cated hero philoſophizing, who ought rather to have ridi- 
* culed the philoſophy of another.” Od wayws 70y ewe 
£0 jyorye Cναοοο , iv Ni, ov & de 7% c Piorofi]og UaTHICEVs 
It is however ſome alleviation of this cenſure, that the phi- 


ioſophy of Hercules is of the ſame jovial quality, as ſprings 


from his ſituation, and the beſt apology is, though not a 
ſufficient vindication, that this ancient Hero was, as I have 
proved in my Note on this ſubject 's, hiſtorically recorded 
to have been addicted fo the free indulgence of wine, and 
famous for his powers of enjoying it : yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that it is not the object of 'Iragedy, nor conſiſtent with 
her dignified ſolemnity, to diſplay the ordinary vices and lu- 
dicrous failures of Mankind. Our Poct however was not 


n See his Note on the paſſage. #2 Hor. Carm. I. 3. od. iii, v. 10. 
#3 N XLIX. on v. 759, p. 247, &c. 
rY 
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the firſt, who introduced this frotickſome levity into the ſe- 
rious drama. We read in Athenæus, that Aſchylus, 
e and not, as ſome Authors aſſerted, Euripides, firſt pro- 
ce duced the ſpectacle of drunken Characters. The former 
a diſplayed the inebriated Companions of Jaſon in his Cabciri 
& on the ſtage, and inveſted his heroes, continues he, with 
& his own qualities; for he always compoſed his pieces under 
“the influence of wine: Hence Sophocles is related by 
* Chamæleon to have told him ſarcaſtically, E! & 2 d 
& 7Totelg, 8% eld Ye coe, though you do what you ought, 
*« it is without defign 82.“ The fame perſonal imputation 
cannot attach on Euripides; nor has he repreſented Hercules 
diſguiſed by intoxication, though enlivened from the ban- 
quet. Perhaps the beſt comment on this ſcene will be the 
following words, extracted from the Polymetis of Spenſe, 
and applied to a celebrated Figure of this God, whoſe hiſtory 
he has traced. © This Hercules, ſays he, had a cyathus in 
* one hand and his club in another with a mild good na- 


34 IIpotog yay intivog, Y By, ©; tru Sach, *Evpridng, magnyays Tyr T6 ntbv- 
bw» du ts TeaysSian fy Yue Toi; KaGCriess; tio AY 4 TE; Weps To Iaoo0% wiluoln 
& & abe © Towywdowoits kr, T&ITE Tor; 1gw0os WeeriOnnee prduwy tyoly tryout 
Ic Tex ywdias 80 x; DoÞorang GOT HW ut Popes tAsYEr, os W Alox, i % 7% 
Jioila wolecg, & ou &x tidug rye moet; os boloper Kapoiniuy is To Tip Alexi. 


(L. 10. c. 7. p. 428. Ed. 1612.) Scaliger in his Poeticks has thus adopted 


this remark of Athenæus. Primus Æſchylus non (ut putant) Euripides 
in ſcenam tragicam ebriorum intulit ſpectaculum; in Cabeiris enim intro- 
ducit Jaſonis comites ebrios, ipſe fortaſſe haud multo minus, cum illa 


ſcriberet. (L. i. c. 16. p. 56. Ed. 1517.) 


&« tured 


=p n . A ao 
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te tured look, that ſeemed to invite others to be as happy 
6 and well pleaſed as himſelf, or poſſibly with that ſame 
« look, and that ſteady pleaſure in drinking, with which he 
« is repreſented in an ancient gem, copied perhaps from this 


very figure of Admon, and belonging at preſent to the 


e Marquis Veroſpi at Rome **.” Had this ingenious Author 
recollected the philoſophy of Hercules, here delivered in the 


Alceſtis, he would have embraced the fortunate opportunity 


of illuſtrating this correſpondence between the ancient Artiſts 
and Pocts. But to proceed in our analyſts, the hero, in- 
formed of the Queen's death, immediately aſſumes dignity 
with a generous ſpirit, repents of the unſeaſonable revelry in 
the houſe of mourning, and reſolves to reward the royal Be- 
nefactor by reſcuing his departed Confort from Death: 
he ventures to encounter this enemy at her tomb, and 
his deportment there increaſes our idea of his excellence; 
while we admire his courage, we applaud his virtue. The 
laſt Character, which demands our diſcuſſion, is the Chorus. 
Theſe Pherzan Citizens in their firſt ſong deſcribe the deſ- 
perate ſituation of the dying Alceſtis, and the impoſſibility 
of relieving her by any addreſs to the Oracles: hence they 


lament the loſs of Æſculapius, who poſſeſſed. the power of 


raifing the dead by his medical knowledge; but now, ſay 
they, every hope is forlorn, ſince ſacrifices have been offered 
to all the Deities in vain. Their next Ode celebrates the 


25 Dial. gth. p. 126. Ed. 1747. 
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memory of their departed Queen with enchanting melody. 
They proclaim to the Infernal Gods, that the nobleſt Fe. 
male has now deſcended to their dreary manſions: hence 
they propheſy, that the immortal Alceſtis will be the favou- 
rite theme of Muſicians and Bards at the ſacred feſtivals of 
Sparta and Athens: yet, notwithſtanding this certainty of 
eternal fame, they wiſh to reſtore her to the realms of day: 
conſcious of their inefficacy to procure this object, they 
pray, that the earth may lie gently on her boſom, and that 
ſhe may be bleſt for ever. Her generous ſacrifice in the 
bloom of life is contraſted with the cold conduct of the de- 
crepit Parents of Admetus ; and the Monarch is declared to 
be an object of abhorrence, if he again embrace the matri- 
monial ſtate. Their third ſong follows the reſolution of the 
king to entertain Hercules in his palace. It therefore ex- 
patiates with propriety on this magnanimous act of Hoſpita- 
lity. They extoll the Court, where Apollo himſelf had been 
received, 'The name of this God of harmony fires them to 
deſcribe the marvellous operation of his lyre over the moſt 
ferocious animals : | 


Tüv & tm Nr UN- 
wy, (Goh ts huyncs e. 


Amidſt thy flocks in harmleſs play 
Wantons the lynxes ſpotted brood 87. 


KY. % 37 Potter's Euripides, vol. i. p. 207. 


Milton 


* 


Milton has tranſlated this paſſage in his Latin poem on 
Manſus, where he paints the power of Apollo's mufick; 


Mulcenturque novo maculofi carmine lynces 5, 


The Chorus thus proceeds in their animated ſong : 


E de unt Obpu- 

og VAETTOLY NE 

A dc od thor . 

Ei peuoe d putt o xuholgey, Je 
Poe, mono ns | 

NeEp%, dH wo 

Berl eAofey ofvoy 2 Peu, 

Raps” evÞpo lo A 89. 


Pleas'd from his lair on Othrys' rugged brow 
The hon ſeeks the vale below; 
Whilſt to thy lyre's melodious ſound 
The dappled hinds in ſportive meaſures bound, . 
And as the vocal echo rings, 
Lightly their nimble feet they ply, 
Leaving their pine-clad foreſts high, 
Charm'd with the ſweet notes of thy gladdening ſtrings 9. 


I have inſerted this paſſage, that it may be compared with 


the correſponding imagery of Shakeſpeare, who cannot be 


ſuſpected of borrowing from the Grecian Poet; 


2 V. 587. 92 Potter's Euripides, vol. i. p. 207. 


" V. 69. 
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For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetehing mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of theit blood; 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 

Or any air of muſick touch their ears; 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand; 

Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze 

By the ſweet power of mufick 91. 


Here we muſt acknowledge, that Euripides has the advan- 
tage in the firſt part of the deſcription, ſince the lions and 
the hinds are ſuperior to the herd of colts ; but Shakeſpeare 
is far beyond the Athenian in the“ modeſt gaze of the 


tc ſavage eyes” to the yoicus" eU JOATTG, which expreſſes. 


only pleaſure in the enchanting melody. After this poetical 
excurſion the Chorus returns to their encomium on Admetus, 
and their ode concludes with a moral apophthegm on gene- 
roſity, virtue, and piety. If we advert to their conduct in 
the dialogue, we ſhall find, that it correſponds with drama- 
tick duty. Alarmed at the acrimony of language between the 
father and ſon, they remonſtrate againſt it with that pro- 


priety of decorum , which Horace has attached to their 


venerable Character ; 


e Merchant of Venice, A, V. Sc. 1. vol. iii, p. 237. Ed. Johnſon & 


Steevens, 1778. * V. 075, 674, 706, 707. 
Ille 


pin. woo ,Yy op 2 4d yp 2h 


ALCESTIS, 


Ille bonis faveatque, et confilietur amice, 
Et regat iratos 93, 


On the return of Admetus from the ſepulchre of Alceſtis, 
they ſympathize with their Sovereign in thoſe conciſe ejacu- 
lations, which are the language of natural ſorrow, and which 
the melody of the Grecian language admits. The Engliſh 
Tranſlator, Mr. Potter, conſcious of the difficulty in render- 
ing them literally, has blended ſeveral together in his ver- 
fion ; but we may conclude, that they had a pathetick effect 
in the original, and eſpecially, as the metre is there diver- 
fified, ſince the Chorus adopts the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, 
while Admetus laments in anapæſts. This variety of mea- 
ſure prevented the effect of monotony to the ear; and if we 
add to this the charm of inſtrumental muſick, we may eſti- 
mate the power of theſe combined cauſes. After condoling 
with their monarch, theſe affectionate Citizens endeavour to 
alleviate his grief by alleging the ſtrongeſt example of miſ- 
fortune, which human nature admits : This is the loſs of an 
only ſon to an aged Parent: Yet, ſay they, even he en- 
* dures his calamity with moderation, though childleſs in 
his hoary age, and ſo far advanced in human life 9%, What 
a fine image of fimple pathos ! The Pagan Goddeſs, Neceſ- 
lity or Fate, who had deſtroyed Alceſtis, is the appoſite 
ſubject of their next Ode: She is deſcribed in ſtrong colours, 
35 irreſiſtible in her operations, whom neither Wiſdom nor 


93 De Art. Poet, v. 197+ V. 903 to 912. 
| Medicine 


350 An 


Medicine could ſubdue: She is pronounced the moſt unami- 
able of beings, as neither adored by ſacrifice, nor worſhiped 
in any temple : Hence they pray to avert her terrible in- 
fluence from their awn heads, and call it the executive in- 
ſtrument of Jupiter. That no lamentation can reſtore Al- 
ceſtis they are ſatisfied from this argument, becauſe the 
moſt eminent mortals and the immediate offſpring of the 
Gods themſelves had been obliged to yield to inexorable 
deſtiny : 


Kal Oc oxorin bl 
IIæideg ey Scæyce reo 95. 


* 


We may trace to Homer this ſtrong principle of reaſoning. 
Achilles thus accoſts in the Iliad the ſuppliant Lycaon; 


*AXAg gi Gave & or Tin ohofuremt gTw 3 
Karbove N TiatporAcg, 070 00 WoAAvv oipucivuy* 
Ou erg, 0105 N e, KONG TE pabryorg Ts, 
Tlz]cog & cp d, Sea de jp eyeive]o urid, 
AM tn Tot uα,ðὐeèͤ Oc % juniper pe [oum 
* A 2 \ A 8 , 2 © # 7 96 

Eav sc, 9 nog, I OATS, 71 [45000 H 9% 


Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more: 
He, Far thy better, was foredoom'd to die, 
« And thou, doſt thou bewail mortality?“ av; 


% V. 990. % L. 21. v. 111. 


Sce'ſt 
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Sce'ſt thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, 
Sprung from a hero, from a Goddeſs born? 
By night or day, by force or by deſign, 
Impending death and certain fate are mine 97, 


There is an intereſting anecdote, recorded by Plutarch, con- 
cerning this paſſage in Homer, When the Sophiſt Calliſthenes 
obſerved a change of friendſhip in Alexander towards him, he 
repeated twice or thrice this line, that he might mortify the 
Conquerour's pride 98; 

Kerb ay: % IIcrg D, GTTED o πο cel 90. 


The great, the good Patroclus is no more 0. 


This natural ſentiment has been finely expanded by Lucretius, 
where he expoſes the folly of common Mortals lamenting 
their own death, when Monarchs, Warriors, Legiſlators, 
Poets, and Philoſophers were obliged to yield to their re_ 
ſpective doom. He then exclaims, 


Tu vero dubitabis et indignabere obire ? ? 


And thou, doſt thou bewail mortality? 


% Pope's Iliad, b. xxi. v. 124. 

% Te N KanA ibn ob Th @MAclgeriiIa 73 Baontw; dis 1 Tec aaa mpos 
ard 8i77y, &c. (Plutarchi Vitæ, vol. iv. p. 74. Ed. Bryan.) 

99 II. I. 21. v. 107. 100 Pope's Iliad, b. xxi. v. 121. 


L. 3. v. 1058, 2 Dryden's Miſcellanies, vol. ii. p. 447. Ed. 1760. 
7 | This 
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This line of Dryden has been adopted by Pope in the preced. 
ing verſion of Homer; but no notice of it is taken by the 
Commentator, though the Tranſlator appears conſcious of 
it by marking it with apoſtrophes. Other Authors have al- 
luded to the ſame idea. In the Andromache of Euripides 
Thetis conſoles Peleus by this argument 


Keyw cp, nv dννπνοννν E £Xanv Therew Tye, 
"ATWAET £% T8 Tx10% TY c H 

AN Texo nt, dcr Endo; 3. 

| | Een I, 
Who for my children ought not to have clos'd 


Mine eyes with tears, have loſt my ſon by thee, 
The ſwift Achilles, nobleſt of the Greeks 4. 


Antipater in an elegant epigram on 88 inſerted in the 
Anthologia, thus aſſerts; 
WI PO 1urvorg 1 12 vic avi dos 

Ta woidwy ion ous eois Guyetpus 5 3 Yd 

Why ſhould we idly of our ſons complain, 

Since Gods lament their progeny in vain ? 

Imperious Death o'er all extends his ſway, 

And wafts to hell from realms of upper day. 


Virgil has touched upon the ſame ſtring in the Eneid, whers 
Jupiter conſoles Alcides for the loſs of Pallas; 


; I V. l 3 37. 4 Potter's Andromache, v. 1 368, 
$ L. 3. C. 25s Ep. 8. V. 8. 
1 | Trojæ 


Troje ſub -moenibus altis 

TI Tot nati cecidere Deum; quin occidit una 
Sarpedon, mea progenies; etiam ſua Turnum 
Fata vocant, metaſque dati pervenit ad ævis. 


So many ſons of Gods in bloody fight 
Around the walls of Troy have loſt the light; 

My own Sarpedon fell beneath his foe, 
Nor I, his mighty fire, could ward the blow; 
E'en Turnus ſhortly ſhall refign his breath, 
And ſtands already on the verge of death 7. 


But Servius Sulpicius in an admirable letter, addreſſed to 
Cicero, after the loſs : of his daughter Tullia, has extended 
his reaſoning ſtill farther; and not only ſpeaks of diſtin- 
guiſhed mortals, but of inanimate objects ſuch as opulent ci- 
ties. His words are ſo beautiful, that I muſt inſert them 
in the original: Hoc idem, fi tibi videtur, fac ante ocu- 
« los tibi proponas ; modo uno tempore tot viri clariſſimi 
«© interierunt ; de imperio prætereà tanta diminutio ſacta eſt ; 
« omnes provinciæ conquaſſatæ ſunt; in unius mulierculæ 
« animula fi jactura facta eſt, tanto opere commoveris ? quæ 
© ft hoc tempore non diem ſuum obiſſet, paucis poſt annis ta- 


© men ei moriendum fuit, quoniam homo nata fuerat. Ex 
* Aſia rediens, cum ab Eginà Megaram verſùs navigarem, - 


cœpi regiones circumcircà proſpicere ; poſt me erat Ægina, 


ante Megara; dextra Piræus, finiftra Corinthus; que 


eL. 10. v. 472. 7 Dryden's Eneis, b. x. v. 664. 
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cc oppida quodam tempore florentiſſima fuerunt, nune prof. 
& trata & diruta ante oculos jacent: Cœpi egomet mecum 
ce cogitare : Hem ! nos homunculi indignamur, fi quis noſ- 
cc tram interiit aut occiſus eſt, quorum vita brevior efle de. 
© bet, cum uno loco tot oppidim cadavera projecta jacent ? 
c Viſne tu te, Servi, cohibere & meminiſſe hominem te eſſe 
ce natum 8.“ This choral ode concludes with a fine enco- 
mium on Alceſtis, and propheſies, that her ſepulchre ſhall 
not be confounded with the monuments of the ignoble dead, 
but be revered for ever, and viſited by the Traveller, 

After this analyſis of the Characters in the drama, I ſhall 
proceed to conſider the cataſtrophe of the plot. This is 
produced by the recognition of Alceſtis, and its inſtantaneous 
operation on the mind of Admetus. If we examine it by the a 
teſt of Ariſtotle's definition in his Poeticks, where he enume- 5 
rates the different ſpecies of '*Avywgiris, or Diſcovery, we / 
ſhall find it of the beſt quality according to the judgment of p 
that great Critick. “The moſt excellent of all the forts, e 


« ſays he, is that, which ariſes out of the ſubject itſelf, the b 
* aſtoniſhment being made by probable circumſtances :” ar 
Ilzowy ds Berriory avorywpioic I EC auvrov mY Worry jpuentu!, Tis Will of 
d ẽg tyiyvoutng di elixorwy 9% He then ſubjoins this cogent WII le 
reaſon: For ſuch alone are accompliſhed without artificial WM ex 
„ figns;” Al vg rolcb rei worm evev TH WET pivwy ou. ide 


* 


2 dCiieeronis Epiſt. Familiares, I. 4. Ep. 8. FC, 16 1d. 


Hence 


* 


„ 0 | - 


>nce 


Hence we pronounce, that if Ariſtotle had compared the 


would have preferred that of the latter to the former, which 
depends on the production of the caſket of Creuſa, and is 
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reſpective cataſtrophes of the Ion and Alceſtis together, he 


conſequently an artificial, not a natural mode of recognition”, 
The beſt commentary on this learned treatiſe is the 'works 
of the Ancients themſelves ; fince they gave origin to the 
rules, we ought to explain the rules by them, as Monſieur 
Dacier admirably obſerves : “ Mais apres tout les plus ex- 
« cellens commentaires de cette Poetique ce ſont les poemes 
* anciens : comme ils ont donne lieu aux regles, ce par eux, 
qu'il les faut expliquer **,” But, though the diſcovery of 
Alceſtis is beautiful, her extraordinary filence after the event 
arreſts our attention, When we behold her living form, 
we naturally expect with Admetus himſelf to hear her voice. 
A noble opportunity was here offered to the Poet of diſ- 
playing his favourite pathos in the affectionate embrace and 
endearing language of the royal Conſorts, which is here loſt 
by this abrupt taciturnity : The cauſe of it however, as we 
are told by Hercules in the Play, aroſe from the religious 
obligation of ſome neceſſary ceremony to be performed, re- 
leafing her conſecration to the Infernal Deities. We cannot 
expect, that much light can be thrown on this ſuperſtitious 
idea of Pagan Antiquity, ſince a return from death into 
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1 See Illuſtrations of Euripides, vol. i. p. 222. 
_ ® Preface a la Poetique d' Ariſtote. Ed. 1692, 
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life muſt have been an event of a very rare nature from its 
phyfical impoſſibility without the interpoſition of a divine 
Providence to perform fuch a miracle. have already of. 
fered my own conjecture in my Note on this paſſage 3, and 
ſuppoſed, that it might allude to the Eleufinian Myſteries. 
It is ſufficient however for the apology of Euripides, if he 
were fettered by any chain of popular opinion, and a ſacred 
decorum due to the religion of his own Country. The 
_ "Engliſh Reader however may perhaps be inclined to think, 
that a remark of Dryden in his Eſſay on Dramatick Poeſy 
-may be humorouſly applied to Alceſtis. Speaking of the 
Lady in the Roman Comedies he afferts, that the is com- 
© monly a Mute; the has, continues he, the breeding of 
the old Elizabeth way, which was for Maids to be ſeen 
4 and not to be heard 4. Yet candour obliges me to con- 
fels, that there is ſome internal evidence of idleneſs in the 
conclufion of this Play, fince the Author finiſhes it with 
the identical apophthegm, that terminates his four other 
Tragedies of the Medza, Andromache, Helena, and Bacchæ, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Alceſtis preceded all theſe in 
regard to the æra of compoſition : and even this ſuppoſition, 
if true, will ſcarcely vindicate Euripides : the ſentiment it- 
ſelf, contained in the axiom, is too general and comprehen- 
five a truth ** : the ſudden and various revolution of human 


33 No LIX. on V. 1146. p. 311. 
#4 Dramatick Works, vob i. p. 31. Ed. 1217. 
25 See Illuſtrations of Spd, Vol. i. p. bis & vol. ii p. 40 
epents, 
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events, which it implies, impreſſes the mind with no uncom- 


mon energy: It is the leſſon of frail humanity, which every 


hour of revolving Time cries aloud to all, and requires not 
the voice of the Poet, that moral Legiſlator, to proclaim. 
Other ſentences of a cloſer and more immediate application 
would have naturally ſprung from the drama itſelf. Conjvgal 
love or ſacred Hoſpitality might both have been enforced 
with ſucceſs > indeed the latter is particularly mentioned by 


Hercules, who had before exhorted Admetus to perſevere in 


his reverential regard to Strangers; 
To Normov, AN, ee rds Sg 


But this mould have been rather poſtponed to the end, and 
been recommended by the Chorus, and not the Hero, in their 
final apophthegm, ſince it would have been more adapted 
to their poetical Character. We cannot therefore entirely 
ſubſcribe to the aſſertion of Chryſoſtom, who extols the uni- 
yerſal diligence of Euripides in every reſpect, ſo as to leave no 


omiſſion or charge of negligence : 'H 0: Ts Evupirids e 8 


Tip cli a Eri, GIO re lr GIN v N w ανννa˙en Sc u. 
What now remains in conformity with my original plan, is to 
mention the Alceſtis of other Authors both ancient and 


modern. It appears from the Arundelian Marbles, that 


Theſpis had adopted this ſubject ! but Bentley in his difler- 
tation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris / rejects the evidence: and 
maintains, that this ſuppoſed Play, if the — were 


17 P. 55 239, 240. Ed. 1699. 
A a 3 


; 16 V. 1148. 
a genuine, 
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genuine, was compoſed by Heraclides of Pontus, who pub- 
liſhed his own works under the name of Theſpis : he afferts, 
that the word AA-ETIN, or Alceſtis, is not now legible 
on the ſtone ; that the Author never ſets down the name of 
any piece z and that Phrynichus was the firſt, according to 
Suidas, who introduced Women into his Tragedies, his 
Maſter Theſpis having only adopted Men : conſequently 
there could be no play of Theſpis with the title of Alceſtis. 
Such are the arguments of this learned Critick; and he 
might have added another from the omiſſion of the article 
by Suidas, who enumerates the four tragedies of Theſpis 
without including Alceſtis in the number of them s. Theſe 
however are all imagined by Bentley to have been forged by 
the ſame Heraclides *9, In reply Boyle alleges, that Theſ- 
Pis's name, inſtead of his Scholar Phrynicus's, was erro- 
neouſly ſubſtituted on the Marble 2. Bentley again renews 
his attack, and roundly declares, © that the word was only 
*« a ſupplement of Selden, and a falſe conjecture from the 
dim letters, which are now quite vaniſhed ; and that really 
& neither *AXxyo/i5, nor any other title of a Play are mentioned 
in the Marble .“ In anſwer to this allegation I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that Dr. Mills teſtimony, on which Bentley relies in 
regard to the characters of the Marble, revolts againſt all 
the Editions of Selden, Prideaux, Maittaire, and Chandler, 


1 Vox Theſpis. 39 P. 145. Ed. 1699. 
20 Pp. 108. Ed. 1699. 21 f. 248. Ed. 1699. 


where 


41 c 8718 
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— 


where the inſcription is uniformly the ſame in this article, 
It 1s not my buſineſs to enter farther into this controverſy ; 
and therefore leaving the queſtion uncertain, whether Theſ- 
pis wrote an Alceſtis or not, I ſhall proceed to remark, that 


Phrynicus undoubtedly produced one. This appears from 


the evidence of Heſychius ** ; and Suidas includes it among 
the nine Plays of this Poet 23. Antiphanes is ſaid by Columna 
in his Commentary on Ennius *4 to have compoſed an Al- 
ceſtis, and he refers to the teſtimony of Athenæus: I have 


not however been able to diſcover the original paſſage in that 


Author to warrant this fact. If we deſcend from the Gre- 
cian to the Roman Theatre, we ſhall find two verſes of an 
Alceſtis, preſerved by Nonius 25, and aſcribed to Nævius: 
Theſe however are given by Aulus Gellius to Lævius, ano- 
ther old Tragedian . Here again the modern Criticks are 
divided. in opinion. Scaliger on Varro defends the Alceſtis 
of Nævius 7, and Fabricius alludes to it on his authority 28. 
The lines are alſo publiſhed in the Fragments of the Latin 
Poets, collected by H. Stephens 2, as belonging to Nævius; 


and Columna has even ventured to pronounce, that this Ro- 


nun Vox "Ada. 23 Vox ON 
24 Ennii Fragm. p. 441. Ed. 1599. 
35 See Scriverii Collect: Vet. Tragic. p. 39. 
36 L. 19 c. 7. p. 841. & |. 2. c. 24. p. 186. 
27 Conject. in Varron, de Lingua Latina, p. 114. Ed. 1585, See alſo 
my Annotations on the Greek Text of the Alceſtis on v. 375 & 911. 
29 Bibliot. Græca, vol. i. p. 614. 29 P. 218. Ed, 1564. 
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man tragedy of that Author was tranſlated from Euripides 3; 
but his evidence of this fact does not appear to me ſubſtan- 
tiated. On the contrary Voſſius ſupports the teſtimony of 
Aulus Gellius, and aſcribes the Alceſtis to Lævius 2. Be 
this as it may, Accius wrote a tragedy on this ſubject, and 
Priſcian has preſerved a verſe of it 32. Columna imagines this to 
be an original drama 33; but Fabricius ſuppoſes it a tranſlation 
from Euripides 4, An Alceſtis of Ennius is alſo maintained by 
Columna35, and faid to be built on the Grecian foundation, fince 
a line in Fulgentius 36 preſents a reſemblance to Euripides; but 
this conjecture is very uncertain, as the readings of the paſ- 
ſage are various. Before I conclude theſe: Latin dramas, 1 
muſt mention the poetical verſion of the Alceſtis by Bucha- 
nan. It was executed at Bourdeaux 37, while he was a 
Student in that Univerſity, and its object was to divert the 
Youth of France from the faſhionable allegories to an imita- 
tation of the ancient Poets. He has performed this claſſical 


430 e Eonii Fragm. p. 441, Ed. 1 800. 5 

1 See Scriverii Collect. Vet. Tragic, p. 62, And my Annotations on 
the Greek Text of the Alceſtis on v. 911. 

L. ꝙ & 10. See Fragm. Poet Latin. p. 7. Ed. 1564. H. Stephens. & 
Scriverii Collect. Vet. Tragic. p. 91. Ed. 1620. | 

33 Ennii Fragm, p. 441. Ed. 1599+» 

3+ Ribliot. Grezca, vol. i. p. 614. 
2 Egnii Fragm. p. 441. Ed. 1599 2 

85 Expos. Serm. Antiq. p. 775. Ed. Scrip. Mythol, 17. 

87 Sec Buchanan! poemata, Ed. 1628. 
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taſk with vigour, and the whole is intitled to our praiſe; 
But he has ſome words of barbarous Latinity, ſuch as orpha- 


nis and biſcalma, and the eliſions of his ſyllables are too fre- 


quent: he introduces the dactyl into the fifth foot of the 
lambick verſe, which gives it the rhythm of the hexameter 
meaſure, and he admits the anapæſt into the fourth foot. 
If we proceed to the Italian Language, we ſhall find a 
tragedy, called Alceſte, by Giulio Salinero in 1593; but 
the plot has no connexion with the Theſſalian Queen. In 
the next Century there were three lyrical dramas of this 
title; one by Proſpero Bonarelli in 1647, another by an 
anonymous Author in 1665, and the laſt by Donato Cupeda 
in 1699 359, Martello in the year 1715 of the preſent Cen- 
tury produced his tragedy of this name, and in a meaſure 


ſo uncommon, that it is denominated Martelliano from the 


Author 39 : it conſiſts of rbiming couplets and of fourteen 
ſyllables. He has ſome judicious variations from the origi- 
nal plot. A Phyſician prepares a ſoporifick medicine for 
Alceſtis without the knowledge of Admetus, and recalls her 
to life, after fulfilling the oracle by her ſuppoſed death. 
The monarch perſeveres in his refuſal to receive the female 
Stranger from Hercules notwithſtanding his intreatics, There 
is a tranſlation of the Grecian play by Giovambatiſta Pariſotti, 
inſerted in the twelfth volume of a miſcellaneous collection, 


35 See Drammaturgia di Leone Allacci, p- 24 Ed. 1765. 
d.. Raccolta d' Opuſcoli Scientitici e Filologici. 
| publiſhed. 
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publiſhed-at Venice, and written in 1735. The Padre Car- 
meli has fince given another verſion in his entire tranſlation 
of Euripides . On the French ſtage Alceſtis has been a 
favourite ſubject. Alexandre Hardi adopted it under the 
reign of Henry the Fourth ; but his piece is now conſigned 
to oblivion. An opera of this title by Quinault and Lully 


was performed in 1674; and its tender ſubject was ſuited to 


the talents of the Author, of whom Boileau ſays ; 


Les heros chez Quinault parlent bien autrement, 
Et juſqu' a! je vous hais” tout dit tendrement . 


He has alſo in his Lutrin ſatirically glanced at the ſame 


pathos #*, If we may credit the teſtimony of Grange-Chancel, 


the great Racine had deſigned an Alceſtis immediately after 
his Andromaque, and conſidered the Græcian drama, as the 
moſt intereſting ſtory of Antiquity : I muſt ſubjoin his origi- 
nal words, that the Reader may have the evidence before 
him: © Pavois ſouvent entendu dire a M. Racine que de 


“tous les ſujets de  Antiquite il n'y en avoit point ẽtẽ plus 


* touchant que celui de l' Alceſte, & qu? il n' avoit point 
& mis de piece au Theatre depuis ſon Andromaque, qu' il 
ce ne {e proposat de la faire ſuivre par celle de I Alceſte, Sa 
& Preface:d' Iphigenie fait voir combien il etoit rempli de ce 
& ſujet. Jai connu de ſes amis particuliers qui m'ont affure 
& qu' il avoit execute ſon deſſein, & qu' il leur en avoit ſou- 


Tom. iii. 42 Sat, iii. v. 188. Chant 5. v. 193. 
« vent 


TS TS 


N 


in 


te vent recite des morceaux admirables, mais que peu de 
* tems avant ſa mort il eu la cruaute de priver le public d' un 
« fi bel ouvrage & de le jetter dans le feu 43,” I feel inclined 
to diſbelieve this anecdote for the following reaſons, Seven 
years elapſed between the Andromaque of Racine in 1668, 
and his next Play of the Iphigenie in 1675. He had there- 
fore ample time to carry his deſign into execution, and in 
the Preface to the latter he had the faireſt opportunity to 
mention his intention, but his filence is ſuſpicious. - Had 
Grange-Chancel recorded the name of a fingle Perſon,” who 
had informed him, inſtead of ſo many * particular friends“ 
in general words, his teſtimony would have been far more 
ſatis factory. It is alſo not probable, that Racine ſhould 
have committed any conſiderable fragment of a tragedy to 
the flames before his death, when the plan of a firſt Act of 
an Iphigenie in Tauris is ſtill extant in his Works 44, I there. 


fore conſider this aſſertion, as a ſacrifice to vanity, becauſe 


the Author was flattered in ſelecting the ſame ſtory for him. 
ſelf, and his Alceſte appeared in 1703. He has there tranſ- 
formed Hercules into the Lover of the Queen, and yet he 
has made the hero ſo modeſt, as not to reveal his paſſion 
before his expedition to Troy. Admetus is exalted with 
judgment into a patriot monarch, who expoſes himſelf to 
the hazard of being drawn by lot to appeaſe the Gods as a 


43 Oeuvres de la Grange - Chancel, tom. ii. p. 116. Ed. 1742. 
44 Tom, iii. p. 20. Ed. 1760. 
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publiſhed at Venice, and written in 1735. The Padre Car- 


meli has fince given another verſion in his entire tranſlation 
of Euripides . On the French ſtage Alceſtis has been a 
favourite ſubject. Alexandre Hardi adopted it under the 
reign of Henry the Fourth; but his piece is now conſigned 
to oblivion. An opera of this title by Quinault and Lully 
was performed in 1674; and its tender ſubject was ſuited to 
the talents of the Author, of whom Boileau ſays; 


Les heros chez Quinault parlent bien autrement, 
Et juſqu' a je vous hais” tout dit tendrement #. 


He has alſo in his Lutrin ſatirically glanced at the ſame 
pathos #*, If we may credit the teſtimony of Grange -Chancel, 
the great Racine had deſigned an Alceſtis immediately after 
bis Andromaque, and conſidered the Græcian drama, as the 
moſt intereſting ſtory of Antiquity : 1 muſt ſubjoin his origi- 
nal words, that the Reader may have the evidence before 
him: „ Pavyois ſouvent entendu dire a M. Racine que de 
© tous les ſujets de l' Antiquite il n'y en avoit point ẽtẽ plus 
e touchant que celui de l' Alceſte, & qu? il n' avoit point 
& mis de piece au Theatre depuis ſon Andromaque, qu' il 
ce ne ſe proposat de la faire ſuivre par celle de I Alceſte, Sa 
4 Preface d' Iphigenie fait voir combien il etoit rempli de ce 
& ſujet. J'ai connu de ſes amis particuliers qui m'ont affure 
& qu' il avoit execute ſon deſſein, & qu' il leur en avoit ſou- 


1 Tom. iu. 42 Sat. iii. v. 188. 43 Chant 5. v. 193. 
| DS « yent 
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&« vent recite des morceaux admirables, mais que peu de 
te tems avant ſa mort il eu la cruaute de priver le public d'un: 
« ſi bel ouvrage & de le jetter dans le feu 43,” I feel inclined 
to diſbelieve this anecdote for the following reaſons. Seven 
years elapſed between the Andromaque of Racine in 1668, 
and his next Play of the Iphigenie in 1675. He had there - 
fore ample time to carry his deſign into execution, and in 
the Preface to the latter he had the faireſt opportunity to 
mention his intention, but his ſilence is ſuſpicious. Had 
Grange - Chancel recorded the name of a ſingle Perſon, who 
had informed him, inſtead of fo many * particular friends“ 
in general words, his teſtimony would have been far more 
ſatis factory. It is alſo not probable, that Racine ſhould 
have committed any conſiderable fragment of a tragedy to 
the flames before his death, when the plan of a firſt Act of 
an Iphigenie in Tauris is ſtill extant in his Works 44. I there. 
fore conſider this aſſertion, as a ſacrifice to vanity, becauſe 
the Author was flattered in ſelecting the ſame ſtory for him. 
ſelf, and his Alceſte appeared in 1703. He has there-tranſ- 
formed Hercules into the Lover of the Queen, and yet he 
bas made the hero ſo modeſt, as not to reveal his paſſion 
before his expedition to Troy. Admetus is exalted with 
judgment into a patriot monarch, who expoſes himſelf to 
the hazard of being drawn by lot to appeaſe the Gods as a 


„ Oeuvres de la Grange-Chancel, tom. ii. p. 116, Ed. 1742. 
* Tom. iii. p. 20. Ed. 1700, 
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vittim-; His en rfolacion is e in theſe 5 
mous wards; W 9 915 34 1 ; 


Non, Sagte alen les Dieui Pscbesenr des arrets, 
oy ſont fait Pour les rois comme pour les ſujets; i | 


Et fans avoir beſoin, qu' un oracle Je nomme, 
Un roi devant les Dieux n eſt pas plus qu'un homme “s. 


i and 426; 6241 


* Alceſtis ebenen her bulband without his previous knowledoe, 
nnd expires at the altar. This deviation I approve ; but 
Hercules encounters Death according to the Pagan original, 
which is too marvellous a fiction for modern ears. The re- 


ſtored Queen on her return from Hell is not indeed a perfect 


| Boifly was not diſcouraged by this attempt of his Predeceſſor 
_ make another effort in 1727. - His piece was prohibited 


after'the ſecond night by an order, yet failed in its ſucceſs, 


when afterwards exbibited with alterations. The original 
title involved an abſurdity, ſince it was called“ La Mort d' 
% Alceſte,” though ſhe was reſcued before death by Hercules. 
It is now; printed under the appellation of © Admete & 
4 Alceſte;” He has interwoven into the plot a new Cha- 
racter, who is a Prieſt and an elder brother of the king under 
the title of Polidecte. If the ſentiments and language are 
ſuperior to thoſe in Grange -Chancel, the pathos and effect 
are, I think, far inferior. It almoſt degrades criticiſm to 
mention the following productions. There was a Parodie in 


72 '#5 A. i. fo 3. tom. ii. p. 134. Ed. 1742. 
t het F . ; 128 


Mute, but ſhe utters only the emphatick word © Admete.” 


- 
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1728 by Dominique and Romagneſi on Quinault's Alceſte 6. 
At the College Mazarin in 1 739 4 play of three Acts by 
Coypel was performed, but never printed #7. An allegori- 
cal compliment to the Dauphineſs was the object of Saintfoix's 
piece in 17 52 43 and Arnould's in 771 Was a pecies of 
wretched Pantomime 49.” It is curious, that no Alceſtis has 
been ever choſen by an Engliſh Poet, when it has engaged 
the attention of ſo many ancient and modern Authors in 
other Countries. The reaſon may perhaps be, that the moſt 


intereſting part of the cataſtrophe has been interwoven by 


Shakeſpeare into his © Winter's Tale.” The recovered Her- 
mione may be compared with the reſtored Alceſtis, and has 


the natural beauty of the original idea without the fabulous 
extravagance of the heathen fiction. To animate her ſtatue 


by the charm of melody has the happy union of enchanting 


the ear and delighting the eye in the fame moment. But 


though our. ſtage can boaſt of no Engliſh Alceſtis, yet e have 


lately had two tranſlations of the Grecian Play by Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Wodhull, which reflect honour on the preſent age. 


45 Parodies du nouveau Theatre Hallen, tom. ill. 2 23G 
47 Anecdotes Dramatiques, vol. ii. p. 292, Ed. Paris, 1776. 
Oeuvres de Saintfoix, tom. iv. p. 10. 

49 Anecdotes Dramatiques, vol. il. p. 292+ Ed, Paris, 1775 · 
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AN NOTAT 10 W's 
ON THE 


GREEK TEXT. 


Ver. 2. An y leo Tg; rehycco rg. 


The Scholiaſt probably alluded in theſe words to the 
following line in the ſequel of the Alceſtis, applied to 
Eſculapius: 


Aucebbiſcg y d xn. 


Hence we ſhould correct ary into avis]y. Hemſterhuſius in 
his Edition of Lucian propoſes to amend it by &y:]y: *, and 
has ſuggeſted other corrections in the text of this corrupt 
Scholiaſt, correſponding with thoſe 1 have propoſed in a 


1 v. 125, 2 Tom. i. p. 236, Ed. 1743. 


Note- 


A 70-22-53 TT. $« 367 


Note on this Play 3, and which J have derived from a com- 
pariſon of the paſſage with another in the Scholiaſt on Pin- 
dar. Hemſterhuſius refers alſo to the ſimilar teſtimony of 
Sextus Empiricus 4. Since I wrote the above Note, I have 
likewiſe diſcovered, that Heyne in his new Edition of Apol- 
lodorus, printed at Gottingen in 1783, has anticipated me in 
amending the vitious punctuation of that Author *, which I 
have corrected in my former Note on the Alceſtis 5, It is 


with pleaſure, that I find my ſentiments correſpond with two 


ſuch eminent Criticks. The latter has alſo propoſed another 
alteration in the Scholiaſt of the Alceſtis by ſubſtituting 
% Polyanthus” in the place of Polyarchus” on the evidence 
of Sextus Empiricus, though Voſſius 7, as he obſerves, had 
before himſelf thus remarked *. We may add to the autho- 
rities, illuſtrating the power of ZEſculapius to reſtore the 
dead, which I have collected in my Note on this ſub- 
ject 9, the following lines of Serenus Sammonicus in his poem 
«© De Medicina ;” 


Tuque potens artis, reduces qui tradere vitas 
Noſcis, et in cœlum manes revocare ſepultos v0. 


2 No XI. p. 68. 1 Adv. Gramm. I. p. 271. 
$ Notz ad Apollodorum, pars II. p. 701 ad 706. 
„Ns XI. p. 67. 7 Hiſt, Grac. p. 186, 
8 Notæ ad Apollodorum, pars II. p. 706. | 
No XI. p. 63, &c. 0 
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Verſe = 7 * AN 15, ; 


The fame mode of expreſſion, ppb to the” Cyclops, 
occurs in Cicero: Non enim te puto eſſe eum, qui Jovi 


filmen fabricatos eſſe Cyclopas in Etna putes 1.“ 8 
Verſe N. Io Tlaizy. a ; WE 1 
Apollo is Ticks? with propriety both here, and in the ſe- , 
quel of the drama **, under this title, as the God of medi- 
cine. Thus Homer lrreſeut the Græcians in the firſt Iliad, 
when the plague ſabfided, 2 the Pæan; 
Kandy * Dlachene gc. Sos 13. 
E 
1 A ; . 'H 5 OE 107 . 
F Verſe Te 92. yo bb ec : EVM 
1 J e 485 defied. tio 
Her we Adifcover the Grecian Cuſlom ＋ Superiors, giving M 
r: 


their hand even t to Inferiors, © as a pledge of friendſhip. We 
learn from the authöffty of Monficur "Guys, that this cere- MI ?! 
mony till prevails in modern Græce, and he refers to this as 
paſſage of the Alceſtis in the following werds: ' obſerve 
* encore un aricien uſage ſuivant lequel les Dames Grec- 

« ques donnent leur main à baiſer à leurs filles, à leurs 


14 
16 


un De Divin, I. 2, c. 19. 7 7:1 WAY, 0 13 V. 473. 
% eſclaves, 


* 
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te efclaves, & aux perſonnes qui leur ſont inferieures. Vous 
« vous rappellez bien qu' Alceſte, avant de mourir, appelle 
& toutes ſes femmes par leur nom, & leur preſente ſa main a 
& baiſer 4. He adds in his Note, that Dolius in Homer's 
Odyſſey has no ſooner heard of his Maſter than he runs to 
ſeize his hand and ſalute it: © Dolius n'a pas plutot entendu 
« ſon maitre qu? il court à lui, prend ſa main & la baiſe.“ 
Here he is inaccurate in his expreſſion, ſince Dolius in the 
original extends his own hands, and it is Ulyſſes who em- 
braces thoſe of his Domeſtick ; 


| 
Addo & Hog uic Ne aero 
ApPoleporgr 'Obuoevg de N xvoe New £71 Nora 15. 


Verſe 215. Mid DD Gen Ave 
A paſſage in Plutarch may be added to the different cita- 


Note on this ſubject s: He ſays that the Barbarians near 


apparel : Tovg we 'Hpidoryoy [CorpCaioug e et; ve 
ts Scl % a 


14 Tom. i. p. 56. Ed. 1776. 5 L. 24. v. 397» 
% No XV. p. 81, &e. 17 Vol. ii. p. 557. Ed. 1620. 


tions, illuſtrating this ancient Cuſtom, and collected in my 


U1FEÄr.;g .. To 
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Eridanus lamented the death of Phaeton by aſſuming black 
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ver 294. "ANA wines rex. 
The Aunpeslbin of PER muſt be here long by the 
laws of the Iambick Verſe ; and the ſame metre again occurs 


in a Og. line of this Play; ; 


” © = 


Kai 0 0 eiae wetng " 18. 


3 the Cambridge Editor wa referred to three | pafhhlites 
paſſages, correſponding to this meafure, in Heſiod, Sopho- 
cles and Oppian ; and obſerves, that in all other inſtances 
the antepenultima is. ſhort 19: But he forgot chat this metre 
is to be found too in the Ajax 20 of Sophocles, as well as in 
the Antigone 2, in the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides , 
as printed in his own Edition, and in the Waſps of Ariſto- 
Pphanes :s. Notwithſtanding this apparent uſage, I am fatis- 
fed, that all the paſſages are corrupt; and fince no word in 
the Græcian language has occaſioned more errors of the text, 
or been more confounded with its ſy nonymous terms, I will 
here. collect and ſtate the evidence. The antepenultima of 
Qu]eiw, as ſhort, appears in no leſs than eleven paſſages of 
Homer, to which I refer *4, and others might be accumu— 


1 V. 1137 8 See his Note on v. 294. 20 N. 1313. 

„ V. e.. n en. 23 V. 1128. 

24 II. 6. v. 419. II. 15. v. 134. Odyſſ. 4. v. 668. Odyſſ. 5. v. 340. 
Odyſſ. 9. v. 108. Odyſſ. 14. v. 110 & 218. Odyſſ. 15. v. 178. Odyfl. 
17. v. 27 & 159. Odyſſ. 18. v. 358, 


lated. 


4 1 EES s. 27% 


lated. Thus Heſiod uſes it in his ſhield of Hercules 25, and 
the Author of an Epigram in the Anthologia :. We alſo 
find it in the Oreſtes 7, Andromache s, Supplices of Euri- 
pides *9, and even in his Alceſtis 3: This is undoubtedly the 
genuine quantity, and correſponds with its derivation from 
roy, whoſe penultima is uniformly ſhort. The metre there- 
fore in the other paſſages is corrupt, and may be amended 
with the ſlighteſt alteration of a fingle letter by ſubſtituting 


the ſynonymous Sec, whoſe antepenultima is long. This 


word occurs in the Prometheus of Aſchylus3* and in the 
Trachiniz of Sophocles 32. Its radical $:vs, whoſe penul- 
tima is circumflexed and conſequently long, is to be found 
in Ariſtophanes 33 and Lycophron 34. Such was the vaſt co- 
piouſneſs of the Grecian language, that there was even a 


third term of ſynonymous acceptation with the preceding - 


words, and 'cloſely reſembling them in letters. This was 
Qſaw, which is preſerved in Heſiod 35 and Apollonius Rho. 
dias 3%, It is remarkable, that the antepenultima of this is 
long, and may poſſibly be derived from qQr/zAin, whoſe firſt 
ſyllable is lengthened by Homer 32. The reſpective quanti- 


ties of all theſe words were nicely diſtinguiſhed and accu- 


rately obſerved by the Ancients; but the modern Tran- 


V. 39. 


ne. TY Ep. 13. v. 8. p. 18. Ed. 1566. 
27 V. 11, 857. 584. 3 V. 49. 29 V. 1092. 
30 V. 662. 1. V. 232 Vg. 


33 Pax, v. 1164. 
39 L. 4. v. 80). 


3+ V. 463. 35 Theog. v. 986. 
37 II. I. 6. v. 295, 
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» 


ſcribers, Editors, and. 88 have conſtantly cone 
founded them from their own ignorance and inattention to 
proſody. | * 


verſe 357. El & Oeßlas, os 


The ſame ſentiment is uſed by the Poet in his Iphigenia i in 
Aulis ; ; 


El uv Toy 'Opyluns EX, © WATer, Aoyoy 38. 


Verſe 365. Ey Taiviv ci rig yep js eniony/w Neg. 


The following paſſage from Philoſtratus may be added to 
the teſtimonies, illuſtrating this cuſtom, and collected by 
me in my Note-on this ee : The Ghoſt of Achilles 


there ſays, EunEnpey yep X0 pd; vs 01, Curt cel de en Xpvo'ss 
ef pPPopivg vis dg £106 Gb. 
po te t 
"TWO" 37 5. Ext 1455 MEI NED 8 K eU N. f 
I 
e on Varro 41 aſſerts, that Nævius thus tranſlated © 
this line into his own Alceſtis, f 
Mäanciolis tene illis. b 

1 V. 394. 39 See N XXIV. p. 128, &c. 


40 L. 4. c. 16. p. 153. Ed. 1709. * P. 114. Ed. 1585. 
| | Verſe 
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verſe 475. Aeg. 


This ſhould be rendered © nodo indiſſolubili,“ and cor- 
reſponds with that paſſage in Horace, 


Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula #, 


The Cambridge Editor ſeems to have read dhuneg by his 
Latin verſion, * fine moleſtia,” though he has printed it 
AU ogs | 


Verſe 477. K. 


| It is thus printed in all the Editions of Euripides which 
T have ſeen ; but I propoſe to read x:y&w in the future tenſe ; 
this will better agree with the ſenſe, and prevent the penul- 
tima of the preſent tenſe which muſt be ſhort in the fixth 
foot of the Iambick verſe, from claſhing with the Homerick 


ever there muſt be a difference between him and Euripides, 
fince the former uniformly makes it ſhort, and the latter 
both here, in his Helena #3, and Hippolytus 4, lengthens it. 
There too in the laſt mentioned place, if we read za in 


4; | V. 121). V. 1441. 


B b 3 8 the 


42 Carm. I. 1, od. 13. v. 18. 


metre, where it is always long. In the antepenultima how- 


-—- 
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the future and not xx, we ſhall avoid one anomaly of 
metre : in the Helena i it is indifferent, whether i it is a a ſponge 
or 1ambick foot. 


Verſe 699. Marw. 


This and the three following lines are cited by Stobæus 45, 


Verſe 691. Xæigeig opwy Orig. 


The ſame ſentiment occurs twice in the Tphigenia i in Aulis 
of our Poct ; | 


"Hou yep To Prog 
BAzTety 46. 


T's Ts 700 cl v ide fe. 


Verſe 697. Dung, w xcxuod', 1oTy ivogs 


There is the following whimſical derivation of Admetus's 


name, correſponding to his puſillanimity, to be found in 


Fulgentius z © Ideo Admetus nuncupatus eſt, quaſi quem 
« adire poterit metus 45,” One would imagine, that he ſup- 
poſed the word of Roman, not Grecian origin, by this 
forced conjecture. 


45 Sermo, 118. p. 599. Ed. 1549. #* V. 1219. 47 V. 1250. 
45 Mythologicum, 1. 1. c. 27. p. 660. Ed. Auct. Mythol, 1742. 


Verſe 


| | 
1 
| 1 
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Verſa hes. Us. 11 4% % Mi 
> Reiſke has altered Ab word ! into Moos, 480 thus explains N . 
it: Ita dic, quicquid volueris, ut memineris me reſponſu- 1 
te rum eſſe .“ I offer to read MEelſog, and thus render it; 7 
7 y NB 558 ' | | [ 
A/, eg eps d L 
- + Rloquere, quoniam ego finiyi, | ig 
This appears to me better than the common reading. e 1 
Verſe 737. Kyeuxwy bre. | | 4 
The Poet probably alluded under this expreſſion to the | | 
law of Athens, which permitted Parents to renounce their | | 
Children by the Herald, or ron 59... This nn =. 
was not reciprocal. 1 
l 
c c 6: T% A . | 4 
Verſe 7 59. Trepe. ger lugo une Mois i 
The Chorus in the F rogs of Ariſtophanes thus invites 1 
Bacchus to approach with the chaplet of myrtle on his it 
heads | | 
l Lou oy 162 TWGET I 000 ; | j | 
. Au xpxJi os UD . 2 
$ Tre pci. ub 51. | l 
49 Animadver. ad Eurip. p. 35. Lipl. 1754. | 
50 See Petiti Leges Atticæ, l. 2. tit. 4. ſec. xi. p. 334. and Potter? > Ar- 1 
chæologia, b. iv. c. 1 f. vol. ii. p. 351. 84 1728. i 
St V. 339. See allo Athenzus, I. 15. | iy 
os | B b 4 Thus 14 
4 4 
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Thus we find in the ſequel of the Alceſtis, chat Hercules 


exhorts the Domeſtick of the palace to be often crowned at 
convivial banquets with chaplets, 


ih 
Tre pœycig uxaodel; 52. 


I have illuſtrated this Græcian cuſtom in a Note on the Ion 53; 
and we may add to the authorities there collected the picture 
of Virgil's drunken Silenus ; s 


Serta procul tantùm capiti delapſa jacebant 54, 


Verſe 175 1. NN 


Wb in his Gofulzrion, to -Apalicaly has ſubflituted 
$0: inſtead of oh in this line, and has cited this and the 
ſeven ſubſequent verſes 5. (22) 


26012 her 17 1 | 2 : - 
1 might have added chi . to 488 as expreſſions, 


collected in my Note (No XXII) on this drama 55, and alſo 
the three lauen paſſages from Plutarch, Stadreus, and 
Phadrus. Ad 2 p22pt010 Nies £1Veu Key tou 20 C y, Ws cTr000%4 
er 2 FN * 0! tom erTogs 8 0 > 04 % % XGA xetfalod qr 
#ov N > ales, & r 0 Sk by Gruul 57. 


* 


52 V. 796. | 55 Ne XLVIII. p. 163, &c. 
Fele v. 16 K 55 Vol: ii. p. 10%. Ed. 1620. 
0 P. 125+ | 7 Vol. ii. p. 106, Ed. 1620. 
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1. op wee. To Schl oy Ngo RU, 
| * Lari ap Nu rar o peldſcl crochen | CM 
Et Mors vicina flagitabit debitum 59. {6 
Here Death is confidered i in all theſe inſtances as a Creditor 
and life as a debt. 


Verſe 807. Ov #&rool Tx 'v $00 Kand, 


There is no mark of interrogation, annexed to this line, 
in all the Editions which I have ſeen : but I think, that the 
ſenſe would be improved by inſerting it. 

Kupo: 
Verſe 8 32. EreÞavors wuxac Helg. 


According to the conjecture of Scaliger on Varro é the 
following hemiſtich in the Alceſtis of Nevius was tranſlated 
from this line of Euripides; 


Velatus frondentes comas. 


Verſe 851. Ajuajneds winevy. 


| Pauſanias aſſerts, that Cecrops king of | Athens did not 
think it proper to ſacrifice any thing that had life to the 


5% Sermones, 117, p. 507. Ed. 1549. 1 4. fab. 25. v. 19. 
© De lingua Latina, I. 6. p. 70 & 114+ Ed. 1585. 


Gods; 


378 A L C. E S T7128. 


Gods; therefore he conſecrated ſome cakes of the country 
to the altar, which the. Athenians fill call Moir 51, If 
we confine the iz»; to this idea, the epithet i 
which implies animal blood, would be here imptoper. But 
it is a word of extenſive fignification, and denotes any fa- 
cred offering of ſacrifice, It occurs in the Oreſtes 52, Hip- 
polytus 53, Troades 5, Helena 6s, and Ion és of our Poet; 
and Electra is repreſented in the Chœphoræ of ache 
pouring the ec Ng on her father's tomb; 


| XKiwro T TWiAowov Ev Ne) vo 67. 


This ſeems a liquid ſubſtance in that paſſage, as it does 
here; and the Scholiaſt there an, Way 70 Eiko & 0 
Nανο . 


Verſe 886. KepeuGojuivatge 

This is Homer's word, and occurs in the Viad ; 
Ket Jada epericoutneg s. 

Verſe 903. Ey ve. 


This mode of diction is to be found in the Chœphoræ of 
Ziſchylus 5 and Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles 79. 


6 L. 8. c. 2. 62 V. 220. 03 V. 147. 
% V. 1067. 65 V. 1350. . 6. 
67 V. 9o. 65 L. 23. v. 63. © V. 285. Ed. 1745. 


70 V. 1443. Ed. Johnſon, 1758. 
"= Verſe 
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Verſe 9 5. Ienua g e xpira, 


H aon i 6 0% 
Buors TE abe. 


Scaliger aſſerts on Varro, that Nævius thus tranſlated this 
paſſage i into his Alceſtis; 


Corpore pectoreque undique obeſo, 
Mente exſenſi tardigenula, 
Senio oppreſſum 72, 


But the reſemblance is too remote to pronounce with any 
confidence in this reſpect; nor is it certain who is the Au- 
thor of them. Nonius ?* affigns them to Nævius, but 


Aulus Gellius 73 gives them to Lævius, and Voſſius is of this 
opinion 74, 


Verſe 972. *Aviſspuwy. 


Thus our Poet in his Andromache has 
Ang Tov JUTAUTWY T0 re e 75. 


For this is the various reading of the Scholiaſt, inſtead of 
rb pet in that paſſage, as appears from his remark, where he 
obſerves, as he does here on the Alceſtis, that the metaphor 


7: De lingua Latina, p. 115. Ed. 1585. 

72 See Scriverii Collect. Vet. Tragic. p. 39. Ed. 1620. 

73 Noctes Atticz, l. 19. c. 7. 

74 See his Note on Sciiverii Collect. Vet. Tragic. p. 62. Ed. 4620. 
75 V. 121. 
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is derived from thoſe who diſſect roots and conſequently 
make diſcoveries. I find in Pindar a fimilar allufion, 
Aiſiroua c repedo duc vs. 


Here too the Scholiaſt agrees in the ſame origin of the word, 
and adds, that Phyſicians cured diſeaſes in the commence. 
ment of their art by diſſected roots, as Patroclus applies them; 
Ayrſreua de eine, To o\:EiPeppuoncet wot]o puelorÞopery cim Ty 
puco]ojucay* cin Nui DepoY d T5] laſginij Nd, T6 Warne Tv w 
Ebro fis ered egcrreve* dig riſaoiſes me ribege, wg Irpνν 
Eb 3 picary Bake ne 
Repo! dico. 


Eſchylus has the fame metaphor in his Agamemnon; ; 


"Ev]epuvoy d duo „ 
And again in his Chœphoræ ch 
"Arg Topurticy i, : 


Vetſe 979. Mig & ir ent Bwpess - 
"Ex, ure (Operas Years 
'Eofiv, & cp KA 


Ihe following fragment, preſerved by Stobæus, applies 
ſimilar ideas to the God of Death as Euripides affigns to 
Neceſſity; 


3 pyth. od. 4. v. 393. 
** Vs 17. See his Note of Stanley on a this line. 79 V. 537. 
Mevos 
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Maoveg Ocy ye Ocvo]og & Spy ccd 
Our d Ti Jun, 87 mf Woo, 


Ov Hou k, 88: TW 61a gl. 79, 


Verſe 1039. "Of:y xopicw ve], vii 
Ac. 


Thus Homer repreſents Sthenelus, receiving the prize of 
a beautiful Woman in the twenty-third Iliad 88 
Acre d deen Eralgoro1y dec vurceimce Bo, 


And he had before included among the gifts of Achilles at 
the funeral games in honour of Patroclus, 

Hd vc EUS, WONG TE No. 28. 

Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames “. 


He beſtows a ſimilar preſent on the Racers; 
Irrredom u TEwre WOOwner tw Hyg lo 
OfJxe tyuraixe: de ci, tuvjporc, ty eU 


A woman for the firſt in beauty's bloom, 
Skill'd in the needle, and the lab'ring loom 54. 


79 Sermones, 117. p. 597+ Ed. 1549. M. 512. 
Ia. W. 101. 2 Pope's Iliad, b. 23. v. 326. 
22 Id. V. 263. | 95 Id. V. 339 6 


Thus 


„nern 


Thus Virgil confers on Sergeſtus a female Slave after the 
naval conteſt in the Eneid; 


Olli ſerva datur, operum haud ignara Minervæ, 
Creſſa genus Pholoe 85. 


Verſe 1124. Tut Acvoou. 


Hence Milton borrows the alluſion in his Sonnet on his de- 
parted Wife; 

Methought I ſaw my late eſpouſed Saint, 

Brought to me like Alceſtis from the grave *5, 


, iy , — 7 | 
V. 1140. Moch en ovoilos dais: TG vulpcing 


Hence it appears, that Hercules delivered Alceſtis by en- 
gaging with Death in a regular combat, and not by viſiting 
the Infernal Shades as a Suppliant to Pluto. Montfaucon 
therefore is miſtaken, when he imagines an Engraving from 
the Naſonian Sepulchre, which he has inſerted in his Work /, 
to relate to this ſtory : Hercules is there introduced, pre- 
ſenting a female figure to Pluto and Proſerpine. He ſup- 
poſes her to repreſent Alceſtis, Grevius is alſo in an error, 
when in the firſt Volume of Grecian Antiquities he inſerts 
2 Plate, and ſuppoſes it to allude to this event. Hercules 


Ls. v. 285. 26 Sonnet 2 3. vol. iii. p. 535. Ed. Newton, 1752. 
7 Autiq. Expl. tom. i. Pl. 130. Fig. 2. 
| is 


is there ſaid to be deſcribed as leading Alceſtis from the 
Shades ; but two other Perſonages preſent, whom he calls 
Pallas and Admetus, render this conjecture equally impro- 
bable with the former, 


Verſe 1159. IIc. 


The initial letters implying, that the Chorus pronounces 


theſe final lines, are omitted to be inferted in the Cambridge 
Edition. 
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